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Closing the Climategate 


The official inquiry might have exonerated scientists, but attitude changes are needed 


for science to ensure it holds the public’s trust. 


over the release of e-mails stolen from a computer server at the 

University of East Anglia (UEA) in Norwich, UK. The server 
was in the university's Climatic Research Unit (CRU), most of the 
correspondents involved were climate scientists and the affair will be 
forever known as Climategate. The scientist at the centre of the storm, 
Phil Jones, the head of CRU, tells Nature on page 362 that he feels the 
worst is behind him. 

It would be naive for Jones and other scientists to assume that the fuss 
has passed into history. Never mind that almost all of the accusations 
thrown at the researchers involved have been proven baseless. Never 
mind that much of the media has retreated from the aggressive stance 
it adopted during its ‘comment first, ask questions later’ approach to 
the content of the e-mails. And never mind that the scientific basis 
for the global-warming problem remains as solid as it was a year ago. 
Huge damage has been done to the reputation of climate science, and 
arguably to science as a whole. That impact deserves to be assessed and 
the necessary lessons need to be learned. 

Take the name Climategate itself. The ‘gate’ suffix, now routinely 
applied to the most mundane controversies, is as trite as it is predict- 
able. At the height of the controversy, senior figures called for journal- 
ists not to use the word, which they argued lent false seriousness to 
far-fetched claims of research skulduggery and corruption. That reac- 
tion alone helps to explain the sluggish response of the science estab- 
lishment a year ago to the allegations made against their colleagues 
and their profession. One lesson that must be taken from Climategate 
is that scientists do not get to define the terms by which others see 
them and their place in society. This journal has already warned that 
climate scientists have to accept that they are ina street fight. They 
should expect a few low blows. The key is to learn which punches to 
roll with and which to block and counter. 


Te week marks the first anniversary of the worldwide scandal 


TYPICAL EXCHANGES 

Take peer review. To many veterans of this bruising process, the talk 
from Jones in the e-mails of going to town on negative reviews to keep 
papers from being published was run-of-the-mill stuff. “That's noth- 
ing, you should see the rudeness of some of the reviews that go around 
in microbiology/quantum physics/oncology,’ was a common reaction. 
To the outside world, such bravado did little to appease. Likewise, 
many were shocked by the foolish (if vain) e-mailed boasts of Jones to 
keep poor papers from inclusion in a report of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, even if it meant having to “redefine what 
the peer-review literature is”. 

The official inquiry into the e-mail affair concluded that such robust 
exchanges were typical in science. But many non-scientists were still 
unconvinced. They hold peer review as a revered gold standard of 
scientific excellence, not to be questioned or used as an opportunity 
to be rude about academic rivals, even in private. Why? Researchers 


may routinely complain about the shortcomings of peer review to 
other scientists, but they often unite behind it in the face of criticism 
from outside the scientific sphere. That a study has been through peer 
review is used too often as a universal defence of its quality. If more sci- 
entists were more forthcoming about the flaws in their quality-control 
system, then commentators and the wider 


“Climate scientists public may have been more willing to 
have to accept accept that scientists engaged in it do not 
that they arena always act as the public would expect. 

street fight. They With the official inquiry clearing the CRU 
should expect a scientists of fudging data and of abusing 


few low blows.” the peer-review process, most of the more 
informed criticism has now settled on the 
fuzzy notion of the need for greater transparency and openness. Calls 
for full release of computer code written by climate researchers seem 
driven more by the fact that it is not routinely made available rather than 
because it is particularly useful, but it is clear that the CRU scientists did 


not cooperate fully with all requests for data and other information. 


DUTY TO REPORT 

For critics of CRU and their, sometimes legitimate, complaints about 
data access to be taken seriously, they must be more specific about 
who should be more open with what, and address their concerns at 
the correct target. It remains the case that many of the data used by 
CRU scientists are covered by agreements that prevent their wider 
distribution. This is not ideal, but it is hardly the fault of the CRU 
researchers — even if they did seem reluctant to share. 

Climate is not the only research area affected by such data restric- 
tions — a paper published earlier this year on the failure of African 
game parks to conserve large mammals, for example, could not present 
local data it gathered from reserve operators, who wanted it kept confi- 
dential (I. D. Craigie et al. Biol. Conserv. 143, 2221-2228; 2010). There 
are often good reasons for such sequestering of data, and some studies 
might not be done without it. But where the full information needed 
to reproduce a study is not publicly available, scientists have a duty to 
report that, and say why. 

Just as scientists cannot choose the name of future scandals, they 
cannot choose where allegations will appear. The UEA has taken some 
justified heavy fire for its handling of the crisis, which was crippled by 
the enforced absence on medical grounds of Jones, its chief defence 
witness. Had Jones been strong enough to face the media at the begin- 
ning, and say many of the things he says now, the crisis may have 
blown itself out. The UEA hierarchy misjudged the need to respond 
and the role that Internet blogs now play in seeding stories for the 
mainstream media. “I won't worry about it until I hear it on the [BBC 
Radio] Today programme, one university official said when pointed 
to early online coverage at the time. He got his wish a few days later. By 
then, the Climategate was already swinging off its hinges. m 
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Scientists wanted 


A clumsy immigration cap could damage 
UK science by keeping skilled researchers out. 


drivers advertised to job-seekers in Hinxton, a village near 

Cambridge, UK, there are some more specialized positions. 
A molecular geneticist, for example, is needed to develop scalable 
technologies for genetic modification of the Plasmodium falciparum 
parasite. A bone biologist is also wanted, with in-depth knowledge of 
mouse genetics and endocrine systems. 

The adverts are for postdoctoral positions at the nearby Wellcome 
Trust Sanger Institute, a world-class research centre. Traditionally, the 
institute has not struggled to fill such posts: if no suitable local candi- 
date came forward, it could always recruit from overseas. Science is a 
global game after all, and talent has no respect for national borders. 

The Sanger Institute is among the UK academic and research insti- 
tutions now threatened by a clumsy cap on immigration, introduced 
by the Conservative—-Liberal Democrat coalition government. Under 
interim measures in place until the end of March, the number of work- 
ers who can enter Britain from outside the European Economic Area 
has been strictly limited. Positions at UK universities promised to 
overseas scientists have already been withdrawn. The Times news- 
paper, which has turned a much-needed spotlight on the situation, 
reports that the cap has already seen more than 230 scientists and 
academics barred from obtaining the necessary entry visas. Some will 
be eligible to enter Britain next year. Many will not bother. 


A mong the vacancies for shop assistants and forklift-truck 


The great and the good of British science, many of whom come from 
overseas or have imported team members, have queued up to warn of 
the folly of such a policy. In the United States, tighter restrictions on 
entry for scientists — introduced in response to the terrorist attacks in 
2001 — have increased the costs and delays of overseas recruitment, 
hit international collaborations and been widely viewed as damaging 
to US science. At a time when nations such as China and Germany are 
increasing investment in their research bases, Britain is turning away 
some of the people it needs the most. 

There is no evidence that UK Prime Minister David Cameron and 
his cabinet want to pull up the drawbridge against researchers and 
erect ‘British science closed’ signs at the airports. But curbs on general 
immigration were promised by all three major parties prior to this 

year’s election, and the numbers of money- 


“Britain must spinning overseas students and those who 
face the truth: seek political asylum are harder to restrict 
it needs the than the numbers of skilled workers. The 
best scientists unintended damage to science will be on the 
more than they agenda later this month, when the cabinet 
need it.” discusses what to do with the cap from April. 


An exemption for researchers of a certain cal- 
ibre (similar to the existing route into Britain for overseas star foot- 
ballers) is one option, but would exclude promising young scientists 
who have not yet been able to prove their value. Short of reversing the 
changes this year that saw, for example, reduced importance given to 
a PhD in the evaluation of visa applications, the most logical step for 
the government is to restore the freedom for academic institutions to 
recruit whoever they wish for more junior positions. If necessary, a 
trial period could be undertaken, and be scrutinized for abuse. Britain 
must face an uncomfortable truth: it needs the best scientists more 
than they need it. m 


Scope for change 


Tough lessons must be learned if NASA is to 
avoid repeating a costly accounting error. 


ating Universe that the James Webb Space Telescope (JWST) is 

designed to explore, or the telescope’s cost, which last week inflated 
from US$5 billion to $6.5 billion. Even for NASA, which has a well- 
documented history of going over budget on major projects, the 
$1.5-billion jump is a shocker. Its consequences will surely be 
felt across the US astronomy community, as well as by the project's 
international partners. Even more distressing is the realization that 
the problems might have been avoided. 

According to an independent review (see page 353), NASA admin- 
istrators did the JWST a significant disservice by concealing its true 
costs after it was approved. Again and again, they passed overruns to 
the following year’s budget in a hopeless effort to pay tomorrow for 
what was needed today. The repeated deferrals mean that the JWST, a 
tremendously ambitious undertaking by any measure, will now cost 
US taxpayers far more than it should have done. The report rightly lays 
most of the responsibility for this at NASA's door, but Congress deserves 
a share of the blame. Political wrangling has consistently constrained 
the space agency’s budget without reducing public and political expec- 
tations. As has been seen with planetary exploration and human space 
flight, this paradox has bred an administrative culture at NASA that 
discourages realistic budgeting and honest reporting. 

The JWST’s saving grace is that it seems to be technically sound. 
Although still years from completion, it stands to become one of the most 
productive astronomical observatories in history. The 6.5-metre infrared 


|: is hard to keep track of which is expanding faster: the acceler- 
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telescope is expected to have roughly six times the light-gathering area 
of its predecessor, the Hubble Space Telescope. Its gold-coated mirror 
segments are ideal for probing the atmospheres of planets in distant 
solar systems and reaching back into the early history of the Universe to 
capture light from the first stars. Given Hubble's transformational impact 
on astronomy — and on the wider public's engagement with science — 
the case for a next-generation, all-purpose space observatory seems as 
strong as ever. That makes it all the more urgent to launch the JWST ina 
timely manner. Once Hubble is retired, the JWST will become the crucial 
tool with which astronomers can follow up on discoveries made by wide- 
field survey telescopes on the ground and in space. 

But no project, however worthy, is too big to fail, and the JWST 
has now swerved disturbingly close to fiasco. To keep it to its latest 
price tag will be a painful process that will damage future projects 
and further erode the space agency’s credibility. One casualty could 
be the proposed Wide Field Infrared Space Telescope (WFIRST), 
a high-priority mission to study the mysterious ‘dark energy’ that 
seems to pervade the Universe. NASA should think again about 
this project in light of a proposed European mission that would 
achieve similar results. 

The agency might avoid a wholesale gutting of space astrophysics 
if it concentrates on small-to-medium-sized missions while it clears 
the JWST from its books. Such missions are exactly what is proposed 
in a recent decadal survey by the US astronomy community. 

Much harder will be the task of re-engineering NASA to avoid a 
repeat. The independent review makes specific recommendations, 
which NASA should pursue in earnest. These include better communi- 
cation between NASA headquarters and the centres where projects are 
carried out, as well as more frequent independ- 
ent reviews, which need to become routine. At its 
best, NASA allows humanity to look towards the 
stars. To continue doing so, the agency's leader- 
ship must keep its feet firmly on the ground. = 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Old galaxies have 
bars of stars 


Atleast 30% of disk-shaped 
galaxies, including the Milky 
Way, havea thick line, or ‘bar; 
of stars, dust and gas across 
their centre. A new study 
shows that these bars are more 
common in older galaxies than 
younger ones, suggesting that 
they might cause galaxies to age 
more quickly. 

Karen Masters at the 
University of Portsmouth, 
UK, and her colleagues 
examined data from 13,665 
disk galaxies. The galaxies had 
already been catalogued by 
the Galaxy Zoo project, which 
enlists members of the public 
to comb through telescope 
data and classify galaxies. The 
researchers found that as many 
as half of redder galaxies — 
which host only older stars 
— have bars (pictured, top). 
By contrast, 80-90% of bluer 
galaxies — in which stars are 
currently being born in large 
numbers — do not (bottom). 
Mon. Not. R. Astron. Soc. 


doi:10.1111/j.1365- 
2966.2010.17834.x (2010) 


Selections from the 
scientific literature 


What makes a queen bee? 


A queen honeybee and her female workers have 
identical DNA sequences but obvious differences 
in behaviour and reproductive ability. This 
can be explained, in part, by the attachment of 
methyl groups to the bees’ DNA, which changes 
gene expression. Now researchers have found 
significant differences in the methylation 
patterns of more than 550 genes — most of 
which are involved in essential cellular activities 
such as metabolism and RNA synthesis. 
Ryszard Maleszka at the Australian National 


Graphene meets 
fluorine 


The graphene family has a new 
member: fluorographene, an 
atom-thick sheet of carbon 
in which a fluorine atom is 
attached to every carbon atom. 
The material is effectively a 
two-dimensional analogue of 
Teflon. 

Rahul Nair and Andre 
Geim at the University 
of Manchester, UK, and 
their co-workers made the 
material by exposing a sheet 
of graphene to fluorine atoms. 
Unlike graphene, which has 
high electrical conductivity, 
fluorographene exhibits 
high resistance, making it a 
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candidate insulating material 
for electronic applications. 
With its outstanding 
thermal and chemical stability, 
and mechanical properties 
that exceed those of steel, 
fluorographene could be used 
in similar ways to Teflon. 
Small doi:10.1002/ 
smll.201001555 (2010) 


Blocking a gut 
reaction 


Some metabolized cancer 
drugs are reactivated by 
bacteria in the gut as they 

pass through, causing severe 
diarrhoea. Matthew Redinbo 
at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and his 


University in Canberra and his team analysed 
genomes from the brain tissue of reproductive 
queens and sterile workers to reveal the 
genome-wide distribution of methyl groups. 
They found that methylation sites clustered 

in areas of genes where splicing — a form of 
cutting and pasting — occurs in the RNA that is 
transcribed from the gene. The authors say that 
methylation may influence the splicing process 
to generate different gene products. 

PLoS Biol. 8, e1000506 (2010) 


colleagues have identified the 
molecular structure ofa key 
bacterial enzyme responsible, 
and have found several 
chemicals that prevent the 
reactivation. 

The small-molecule 
inhibitors block the active 
site of the enzyme, called 
B-glucuronidase, without 
killing the resident bacteria 
or harming mammalian cells, 
which produce a slightly 


different version of the enzyme. 


One inhibitor protected mice 
from diarrhoea and colon 
damage caused by the drug 
irinotecan. Similar treatment 
could allow cancer patients to 
tolerate higher, more effective 
doses of chemotherapy, the 
researchers say. 

Science 330, 831-835 (2010) 


K. WOTHE/BLICKWINKEL/STILL PICTURES 


DNA tiles yield 
bigger arrays 


DNA origami’ describes the 
practice of using specially 


LMP1 and activated growth- 
signalling pathways in the cells. 
The cells also contained viral 
microRNAs, which regulate 
gene expression, suggesting 
that the virus uses exosomes to 
manipulate its environment. 
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COMMUNITY 
CHOICE 


designed DNA molecules Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA Brain connections have rhyth m 

to guide the assembly of doi:10.1073/pnas.1014194107 

nanostructures into a variety (2010) € HIGHLY READ The number of neuron-to-neuron 

of shapes. Now researchers on www.cell.com  COHnections, or synapses, that an animal 
have used DNA origami ‘tiles’ in October has is thought to vary from one time of day 
to form two-dimensional . to another. A team of scientists at Stanford 
crystals with edges reaching Metabolic University in California set out to watch the process in live 
2-3 micrometres in length. variation’s roots zebrafish larvae, using time-lapse fluorescence microscopy. 


This should allow larger and Lior Appelbaum, currently at Bar-Ilan University in 


more complex structures to be 
created, say Nadrian Seeman 
and his colleagues at New York 
University. 

The authors used cross- 
shaped tiles — made from 
the DNA strands of the M13 
virus — with uneven, or 
‘sticky’ ends. Because the axes 
ofthe DNA helical strands 
were perpendicular, the 
tiles self-assembled in two 
dimensions to form arrays. 
This overcomes problems 
previously encountered with 
tiles that assembled mainly in 
one dimension, the authors say. 
Angew. Chem. Int. Edn 
doi:10.1002/anie.201005911 
(2010) 


Communication 
key to cancer virus 


A virus linked to many 

human cancers may promote 
the growth of uninfected 
neighbouring cells by 
mediating the transfer of key 
signalling and gene-regulatory 
molecules from infected cancer 
cells. These molecules are 
packaged in tiny sacs called 
exosomes, which are taken up 
by the nearby cells. 

Nancy Raab-Traub and her 
team at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill isolated 
exosomes from cancer cells 
that had been infected with 
Epstein-Barr virus. They found 
that these contained high levels 
of LMP1, a protein encoded 
by the virus that enhances cell 
growth and is found in many 
cancers. After incubating 
normal cells with the 
exosomes, the authors found 


Metabolism is under the 
control of a combination of 
heritable and environmental 
factors. Teasing out how these 
factors interact could help 
to explain why metabolism 
differs between individuals. 
Daniel Kliebenstein at the 
University of California, Davis, 
and his colleagues looked for 
associations between more 
than 200,000 single-nucleotide 
variants across the genome and 
levels of 327 metabolites in 
96 strains of Arabidopsis 
thaliana. They found that 
only 23-30% of the variation 
in cellular metabolite levels 
was associated with specific 
sites in the genome. The team 
also noted that high genetic 
variation was not associated 
with high metabolic variation. 
The results suggest that 
many small gene effects 
control metabolism, and 
point to the need to examine 
metabolism under a range of 
environmental conditions to 
fully dissect its genetics. 
PLoS Genet. 6, e1001198 (2010) 


Isotopes map 
uncharted realm 


The production of six new 
heavy isotopes promises to 
shed light on the shell model 
for nuclear structure of 

the periodic table’s heavier 
elements. 

The new nuclei — which fit 
into the periodic table between 
rutherfordium (element 104) 
and the as-yet-unnamed 
element 114 — were 
created in a single 
radioactive decay 
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Ramat Gan, Israel, and his colleagues followed the creation 
and disappearance of synapses over a 24-hour period. They 
focused on a particular class of neuron in two brain areas 
known to be involved in regulating sleeping and waking: the 


pineal gland and the hindbrain. 


The authors showed that the number of synapses fluctuated 
rhythmically between day and night. They also found that 
a protein, Nptx2, for which levels in the brain also vary 
rhythmically during the 24-hour period, is involved in 
regulating the rhythmicity of synapse number. 


Neuron 68, 87-98 (2010) 


chain by Paul Ellison at the 
Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory in California and 
his co-workers. They made the 
isotopes by hitting targets of 
plutonium-242 with an intense 
beam of calcium-48 nuclei, 
setting off a chain of decays 
from a nucleus of element 114. 
The isotopes lifetimes 
ranged from eight-thousandths 
of a second to just over three 
minutes. Creating such short- 
lived isotopes was necessary 
to generate several examples 
of the heaviest elements before 
the nuclei fissioned into two 
similar-sized parts. 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 105, 182701 
(2010) 


Food thieves offer 
a helping hand 


An African bird that robs 
other species of their food 
seems to help as well as hinder, 
allowing one of its victims to 
catch more prey. 
Pied babblers 
(Turdoides 
bicolor; 
pictured left) 
are often fooled 
by fork-tailed 
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drongos 
(Dicrurus 
adsimilis; 
pictured right), 
which mix fake 
alarm calls with 
genuine warnings 
to distract the 
babblers, then 
make off with 
their food. Andrew 

Radford at the University 

of Bristol, UK, and his team 
studied the birds in the wild, 
and played back drongo 
recordings to babblers. They 
found that babblers captured 
more prey when reassured by 
the regular ‘twank noises of 
real or recorded drongos than 
when there were no drongos 
standing guard. 

This ‘sentinel calling 
probably arose as a means of 
manipulating babblers, but the 
benefits it brings to both species 
may mean that the birds’ 
relationship is transitioning 
from parasitic to mutualistic, 
the authors suggest. 

Evolution doi:10.1111/j.1558- 
5646.2010.01180.x (2010) 
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SEVEN DA 


Clean-energy cash 


A large fund for clean-energy 
projects in Europe, estimated 
at €4.5 billion (US$6.2 billion), 
launched its first call for 
proposals on 9 November. 

The fund, agreed by European 
member states in February, 
aims to support at least eight 
demonstration projects to 
capture carbon dioxide and 
store it underground. It will 
also cover at least 34 projects 
involving innovative 
technology for renewable 
sources such as solar power, 
bioenergy and wind, tidal and 
geothermal energy. Money will 
be raised by selling 300 million 
carbon credits from the 
European Union's emissions 
trading scheme for greenhouse 
gases; the first projects will be 
chosen in 2012. 


Telescope woes 

The James Webb Space 
Telescope will cost at least 
US$6.5 billion — well 

over a previous $5-billion 
estimate — according to an 
independent review released 
on 10 November. See page 353 
for more. 


Science statistics 


The slow decline of traditional 
science superpowers was 
analysed in two statistical 
reports published last 

week. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in Paris put out its 
quinquennial science report 
(go.nature.com/gqlokw), 
noting that China, India 

and Korea’ share of world 
research investment and 
researchers was rising relative 
to those of the European 
Union, Japan and the United 
States. Information company 
Thomson Reuters of New York 
City, meanwhile, released a 


The news in brief 


Milky Way’s double bubble 


Using data from NASA’s Fermi Gamma- 

ray Space Telescope, a team of astronomers 
declared last week that they had discovered two 
gargantuan ‘bubbles’ of y-ray-emitting particles 
extending north and south of our Galaxy's 
centre (M. Su et al. Astrophys. J. 724, 1044-1082; 
2010). Researchers think the structures, which 


report on the United States as 
part of a regular series profiling 
nations (go.nature.com/ 
skjoe8). It noted the country’s 
continued strength but waning 
influence in terms of scientific 
spending and publications. 


Rewarding impact 
UK universities must prepare 
for their research to be judged 
on its social and economic 
benefits, not just its quality, to 
gain funding. A year-long pilot 
study testing whether peer- 
review panels could judge 

the ‘impact’ of research was 
released on 11 November 

and concluded that the system 
was workable and robust. See 
page 357 for more. 


Climate media 
Climate science received only 
token coverage as journalists 
documented the 2009 United 
Nations climate summit 
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in Copenhagen, according 

to an analysis released on 

15 November by the Reuters 
Institute for the Study of 
Journalism at the University of 
Oxford, UK (go.nature.com/ 
htydhk). Researchers analysed 
more than 400 articles in 12 
countries, and found that 
nearly 80% of them mentioned 
climate science in less than 
10% of their space. Just 9% 

of stories mentioned climate 
science in more than 50% of 
their space. 


| RESEARCH 
First asteroid dust 


The Hayabusa space explorer 
has picked up dust from 

the Itokawa asteroid, from 
which it returned in June 
after a seven-year mission. 
Researchers at the Japan 
Aerospace Exploration 
Agency (JAXA) announced 


measure 15,625 parsecs (50,000 light years) from 
end to end, formed from a single relatively rapid 
release of energy equivalent to that from 100,000 
supernovae. The source might have been the 
birth and death of short-lived, massive stars, or 

a jet of energetic particles from the black hole at 
the Galactic Centre. 


on 16 November that analysis 
of the mineral compositions 
of some 1,500 micrometre- 
sized grains recovered from 
Hayabusa’s capsule showed 
that almost all the dust was 
extraterrestrial and came 
from Itokawa. This is the first 
material ever returned to 
Earth from an asteroid. 


Dengue control 


The release of male 
mosquitoes genetically 
engineered to be sterile can 
control dengue fever by 
suppressing the population 
of the insects that carry the 
disease, scientists at Oxitec, a 
UK-based company part- 
owned by the University of 
Oxford, told reporters on 

11 November. They were 
reporting the results of a 
field trial of transgenic Aedes 
aegypti mosquitoes ina 
town on Grand Cayman, an 
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island in the Caribbean Sea. 
Malaysia will begin field trials 
of the mosquitoes in the next 
few months. See go.nature. 
com/6rxdjp for more. 


Rice research 


The world’s leading rice- 
research institutions are 
joining forces to improve 

rice yields and breed better 
varieties. A 5-year, US$600- 
million initiative, the Global 
Rice Science Partnership, 

was officially launched on 

10 November at the third 
International Rice Congress 
in Hanoi. It is led by the 
International Rice Research 
Institute, based in Los Bafios, 
the Philippines, and part 

of a consortium of leading 
agricultural research centres 
called the Consultative Group 
on International Agricultural 
Research. Most of the funding 
is not new money: current 
budgets from the centres will 
be reoriented towards the 
initiative’s research goals. See 
go.nature.com/9xjoro for more. 


Fastest computer 


China now possesses 

the world’s speediest 
supercomputer. As expected, 
its Tianhe-1A computer 
(pictured), housed in the 
National Supercomputer 
Center in Tianjin, has eclipsed 
the US Department of Energy’s 
Jaguar system at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory in 
Tennessee. In the latest update 


BUSINESS WATCH 


Firms that tap unconventional 
natural-gas sources — such as 
in underground shale — are 
in demand. Atlas Energy of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
the latest to be snapped up; on 


9 November, oil group Chevron 
of San Ramon, California, said it 
would buy the firm in a US$4.3- 
billion deal. The moves are based 
ona belief that such sources 

will make up an increasing 

share of global gas production, 

as projected in the 2010 World 
Energy Outlook, released on 

9 November (see chart). 


to the list of the world’s top 
500 supercomputers (www. 
top500.org), released on 

11 November, Tianhe-1A 
was shown to have achieved 
2.57 petaflops (2.57 x 10"° 
floating point operations 
per second), with Jaguar 
managing 1.75 petaflops. The 
United States still boasts five 
of the world’s top ten fastest 
computers. 


Reactome retraction 
A hotly debated research paper 
that described a device called 
a‘reactome array’ able to take 
rapid snapshots of enzyme 
activity in a cell (A. Beloqui 

et al. Science 326, 252-257; 
2009) has been retracted by its 
authors. The retraction was 
recommended in July by an 
institutional ethics committee 
investigation. See go.nature. 
com/32Ixii for more. 


Ape deaths solved 
Japan's premier primate 
research centre says it has 
identified the cause of the 
mysterious series of deaths 
of its Japanese macaques 
(Macaca fuscata) that had 
puzzled researchers and 


worried citizens earlier this 
year (see Nature 466, 302-303; 
2010). The Primate Research 
Institute of Kyoto University 
reported on its website on 

11 November that the culprit 
was simian retrovirus-4 
(SRV-4). The problem 
emerged when the institute 
housed southeast Asian crab- 
eating macaques (Macaca 
fascicularis), which are natural 
carriers of the virus, with 
Japanese macaques. The 
report said the virus had never 
been passed to humans. 


Cholera in Haiti 


The escalating cholera 
epidemic in Haiti had 

claimed more than 900 lives 
and caused close to 15,000 
infections by the start of this 
week, according to the Haitian 
Ministry of Public Health 

and Population. The cholera 
strain is most closely related to 
one from south Asia, the US 
Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has said, although it 
has not pinpointed the source. 


| BUSINESS 
Genome market 


Complete Genomics, one 

of the handful of young US 
companies offering fast, cheap 
genome sequencing, completed 
its initial public offering (IPO) 
on 11 November — raising 


BETS PLACED ON NATURAL GAS 


Unconventional gas sources are projected to make up an 
increasing share of rising natural-gas demand. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


20 NOVEMBER 

US President Barack 
Obama’ bioethics 
advisers reach their 
six-month deadline 
for completing 
recommendations 

on issues raised by 
synthetic biology. The 
presidential commission 
holds its fourth and 
final public meeting 
on synthetic biology at 
Emory University in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on 
16-17 November. 
go.nature.com/prqng2 


21-24 NOVEMBER 
Officials from 13 
countries with wild 

tiger populations meet 
at a global summit on 
conservation of the 
species in St Petersburg, 
Russia. 
www.globaltigerinitiative.org 


US$54 million at $9 per share, 
short of the $86-million target it 
set when first filing for an IPO 
in July. The company, based 

in Mountain View, California, 
says it has sequenced more 
than 400 complete human 
genomes this year alone. On its 
first day of public trading, its 
share price fell 11%. 


Fraud investigation 


The European Anti-Fraud 
Office in Brussels confirmed 
to Nature last week that it 

is investigating the alleged 
misuse of European research 
money bya group of Greek 
academics — although the 
agency would not comment on 
any details of the allegations. 
An article in the Greek weekly 
newspaper Proto Thema on 

7 November reported that 

up to 20 professors have 

been accused of embezzling 
up to €200 million (US$273 
million). See go.nature.com/ 
qrvykn for more. 


2D NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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Scope sails into budget void 


Anindependent review finds NASA’s flagship James Webb observatory is perilously overspent. 


BY ADAM MANN 


t least no one says it won’t work. But 
At may be the only consolation for 

NASA administrators as they absorb 
the implications of a scathing report detail- 
ing the budget woes of the James Webb Space 
Telescope (JWST). 

Intended to replace the Hubble Space 
Telescope, the JWST was estimated to cost 
US$1 billion in 2001, but by the time the 
project received its official go-ahead in 2008, 
its growing complexity had pushed that figure 
up to $5 billion. Now an independent review, 
released on 10 November, has found that the 
telescope’s true price tag is at least $6.5 billion, 


and that its target launch date has slipped by 
more than a year to September 2015. 

The staggering overrun means that 
the JWST will have to commandeer vast 
and unexpected resources, amounting to 
hundreds of millions of additional dollars 
per year, to stay on track, officials admitted 
at a news briefing held to coincide with 
the report’s release. This will undoubt- 
edly have an impact on other projects, first 
within the affected astrophysics community, 
then the NASA science 
programme, and then 
across the entire agency, 
said Chris Scolese, asso- 
ciate administrator at 


For more on the 
JWST, visit: 


NASA headquarters in Washington DC. 

The review, commissioned in June by Sena- 
tor Barbara Mikulski (Democrat, Maryland) 
and led by John Casani, an engineer at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, also recommended an administrative 
reorganization of the project, to which NASA 
has already acceded. Richard Howard, NASAs 
deputy chief technologist, will become manager 
of a new JWST project office based at NASA 
headquarters, rather than at the Goddard Space- 
flight Center in Greenbelt, Maryland, which has 
been the project's home until now. Howard’s 
first step will be to develop a realistic budget 
for the JWST, expected by February 2011. 

“We do not want to have any more 
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> surprises in this programme,’ Howard told 
journalists at the briefing. 

The report found that the JWST budget 
presented to NASA in 2008 “was not based 
upon a current, bottom-up estimate of 
projected costs” and therefore understated 
the project’s real requirements. The agency 
also had inadequate monetary reserves each 
year to cover expenses that arose when costs 
turned out to be higher than estimated. NASA 
dealt with the problem by continually post- 
poning necessary work so that it would fall 
under a subsequent year’s budget, with the 
delay causing the work to double or triple 
in price. 

The report admonishes NASA managers, 
saying that they were aware of the practice of 
deferring work into future years and “tacitly 
condoned it”. For some, the findings are evi- 
dence that the agency has not got to grips with 
its tendency to allow programmes to overrun 
their budgets, which inevitably means that 
money is siphoned from other projects. “We 
seem to be better at observing lessons, rather 
than learning from them,’ says Matt Mountain, 
director of the Space Telescope Science Insti- 
tute in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The JWST will need about $250 million 
per year of extra funds in 2011 and 2012, 
and such estimates represent the minimum, 
says Casani. Given that the newly elected 
Congress wants to reduce spending, the extra 
funds might be unavailable and the launch 
date would have to be postponed, driving up 
costs still further, he adds. 

The grim outlook limits NASA’s ability 
to carry out recommendations from the 
Astro2010 decadal survey, a community-wide 
effort to assign priorities to major projects, says 
Alan Stern, a planetary scientist at the South- 
west Research Institute in San Antonio, Texas. 

“Tt seems that there was no need for NASA to 
participate in the decadal, as there are unlikely 
to be any funds available before 2020 to start 
anything big and new,’ says Alan Boss, chair 
of the NASA advisory council astrophysics 
subcommittee and an astrophysicist at the 
Carnegie Institution for Science in Washing- 
ton DC. Particularly vulnerable, says Stern, 
is the Wide-Field Infrared Survey Telescope 
(WFIRST), the decadal survey's top large-scale, 
space-based project. The mission, intended to 
study the ‘dark energy’ driving the acceleration 
of the Universe’s expansion, is estimated to 
cost $1.6 billion. 

Despite its dysfunctional financing, the 
JWST is technically sound and should 
still proceed, the report finds, a view widely 
shared in the community. Mountain points 
out that it required nearly $6 billion in today’s 
dollars to get the Hubble telescope working 
as it was intended, and few would argue that 
the money wasn't well spent. 

“It's good to do one hard project a decade; 
it reminds us what revolutionary things look 
like,” he says. m SEE EDITORIAL P.346 
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Good news for 
‘good’ cholesterol 


Positive results inject life into strategy to treat heart disease. 


BY ALLA KATSNELSON 


strategy for lowering heart-disease 
At that once seemed to be a dead 
end is showing fresh promise. Dec- 
ades of animal studies and epidemiological 
data had suggested that raising blood levels of 
high-density lipoprotein — HDL, or ‘good’ 
cholesterol — might have a stronger protec- 
tive effect against heart disease than statins, 
drugs that lower levels of low-density lipopro- 
tein (‘bad’ cholesterol or LDL). But in 2006, a 
US$1-billion trial of torcetrapib, an HDL-rais- 
ing drug, found it seemed to increase patients’ 
risk of death, casting a pall of doubt over the 
entire field. This week, the first study since to 
focus on the class of drugs that boosts HDL 
levels may offer good news for the approach. 
The study, published in The New England 
Journal of. Medicine’, was a 1,623-patient trial 
investigating the safety of anacetrapib, a drug 
functionally similar to torcetrapib, devel- 
oped by pharmaceutials giant Merck, based 
in Whitehouse Station, New Jersey. The drug 
inhibits a protein called CETP, which raises 
HDL. The trial found with 94% confidence 
that anacetrapib does not harm patients — in 
contrast to the 15,000-patient trial of torce- 
trapib, also a CETP inhibitor. When Pfizer 
halted that trial early’, many companies 
stopped working on CETP blockers. Research- 
ers were left wondering whether torcetrapibs 
failure was down to unexpectedly high toxic- 
ity in that compound, whether the inhibition 
of CETP itself is harmful, or whether the idea 
that raising HDL levels lowers risk is flawed. 
The anacetrapib trial also tracked the 
drug's effects on LDL and HDL levels, which, 
according to Christopher Cannon, a cardio- 
vascular researcher at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts, and the 
study's principal investigator, are “jawdrop- 
ping”. After 24 weeks on the drug, patients 


experienced a 138% increase in HDL levels. 
In contrast, exercising and changing diet 
might only raise HDL by 10%, says Cannon. 
The participants, all of whom were also on 
statins, experienced a further 40% reduction 
in LDL levels. 

Although the study wasn’t large enough 
to look at the effect of anacetrapib on heart 
disease, the researchers noted some positive 
trends: 3.3% of patients taking the drug expe- 
rienced heart attacks, stroke or other kinds of 
cardiovascular events, compared with 5.3% of 
patients in the placebo group. 

The drug’s apparent safety is encouraging, 
says Prediman Shah, director of cardiology 
and atherosclerosis research at Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center in Los Angeles, California, 
“but there are some interesting red flags”. 
One, he says, has to do with c-reactive protein 
(CRP), a marker of inflammation in blood that 
tends to drop as patients regulate their choles- 
terol with statins or lifestyle changes. Despite 
the huge changes in LDL and HDL levels, CRP 
levels actually increased slightly. 

Shah also says he is surprised that such 
enormous shifts in HDL levels yielded such 
small clinical benefits. “In all fairness, the 
study wasn't powered to test that,” says Shah, 
but if epidemiological predictions on HDL’s 
benefits are correct, the drug should virtually 
“confer immortality”. 

Whether raising HDL really works won't 
become clear until data from larger studies 
begin to emerge, Shah says. An international, 
30,000-patient trial testing anacetrapibs effi- 
cacy will begin next year, but results won’t 
come in until at least 2014 (see Table). Mean- 
while, results on another CETP inhibitor 
called dalcetrapib, developed by Roche, are 
expected in 2013. m 
1. Cannon, C. P. et al. N. Engl. J. Med. doi:10.1056/ 


NEJMoal009744 (2010). 
2. Pearson, H. Nature 444, 794-795 (2006). 


TESTING THE EFFICACY OF RAISING LEVELS OF HIGH-DENSITY LIPOPROTEIN 


Drug/class Company 
Anacetrapib (CETP inhibitor) Merck 
Dalcetrapib (CETP inhibitor) Roche 
Niacin + MK-0524A (to control Merck 
niacin’s side effects) 

RVX-208 (stimulates production Resverlogix 
of apoA-1, a key HDL protein) 


Clinical phase Results expected 
Enrolling phase Ill early 2011 | 2014-15 

Phase Ill 2013 

Phase Il 2012 

Phase IIb 2014 
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The electrodes (gold) of the trap used to combine positrons and antiprotons to form antihydrogen. 


PARTICLE PHYSICS 


Antimatter held 
for questioning 


Magnetically trapped atoms could test fundamental physics. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


or physicists, a bit of antimatter is a 
f precious gift indeed. By comparing matter 

to its counterpart, they can test funda- 
mental symmetries that lie at the heart of the 
standard model of particle physics, and look for 
hints of new physics beyond. Yet few gifts are 
as tricky to wrap. Bring a particle of antimatter 
into contact with its matter counterpart and the 
two annihilate in a flash of energy. 

Now a research collaboration at CERN, 
Europe's particle-physics lab near Geneva, 
Switzerland, has managed, 38 times, to con- 
fine single antihydrogen atoms in a magnetic 
trap for more than 170 milliseconds. The 
group reported the result in Nature online on 
17 November’. “We're ecstatic. This is five years 
of hard work,” says Jeffrey Hangst, spokesman 
for the ALPHA collaboration at CERN. 

An antihydrogen atom is made from a 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANTIMATTER 


negatively charged antiproton and a positively 
charged positron, the antimatter counterpart of 
the electron. The objective — both for ALPHA 
and for a competing CERN experiment called 
ATRAP — is to compare the energy levels in 
antihydrogen with those of hydrogen, to con- 
firm that antimatter particles experience the 
same electromagnetic forces as matter parti- 
cles, a key premise of the standard model. “The 
goal is to study antihydrogen and you can’t do 
it without trapping it? says Cliff Surko, an anti- 
matter researcher at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. “This is really a big deal.” 

The ALPHA claim is the first major advance 
since the creation of thousands of antihydro- 
gen atoms in 2002 bya forerunner experiment 
called ATHENA’ and by ATRAP’ (see ‘A brief 
history of antimatter’). Both experiments 
combined decelerated antiprotons with posi- 
trons at CERN to produce antihydrogen atoms. 
But, within several milliseconds, the atoms 
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annihilated with the ordinary matter in the 
walls of their containers. 

To prevent that from happening, the ALPHA 
team formed antihydrogen atoms in a magnetic 
trap. Although not electrically charged like 
antiprotons and positrons, antihydrogen — like 
hydrogen — has amore subtle magnetic character 
that arises from the spins of its constituent parti- 
cles. The ALPHA researchers used an octupole 
magnet, produced by the current flowing in eight 
wires, to create a magnetic field that was strongest 
near the walls of the trap, falling toa minimum 
at the centre, causing the atoms to collect there. 
To trap just 38 atoms, the group had to run the 
experiment 335 times. “This was ten thousand 
times more difficult” than creating untrapped 
antihydrogen atoms, says Hangst — ATHENA 
made an estimated 50,000 of them in one go 
in 2002. To do spectroscopic measurements, 
Surko estimates that up to 100 antihydrogen 
atoms may need to be trapped at once. 

ATRAP still hopes to reach that goal first. In 
a paper due out in Physical Review Letters, the 
collaboration reports that it has efficiently sepa- 
rated antiprotons from the cold electrons that 
are used to cool them down, a step towards cre- 
ating slower-moving antihydrogen atoms that 
might stay trapped for longer. “Rather than try- 
ing to demonstrate that we can confine 38 anti- 
hydrogen atoms for a small fraction ofa second, 
we are working on new methods to produce and 
trap much larger numbers of colder atoms,” 
says Gerald Gabrielse, ATRAP’s spokesman. 
“We shall see which approach is more fruitful” 

Two other collaborations aim to study 
antihydrogen. In 2003, the international 
ASACUSA experiment at CERN proposed 
a scheme to create a beam of antihydrogen 
atoms". Yasunori Yamazaki, an atomic physicist 
at the Advanced Science Institute in Saitama, 
part of Japan’s RIKEN network of research 
labs, now says the group has produced such 
a beam and may be able to use it to study the 
energy levels in antihydrogen without needing 
to trap the atoms. Another CERN experiment 
called AEgIS is starting to compare the effect of 
gravity on antihydrogen with that on ordinary 
hydrogen. Antimatter is almost certain to fall at 
the same rate as normal matter, but ifit doesn't 
the results could help scientists to distinguish 
between alternative approaches to unifying 
quantum theory with general relativity. m 


1. Andresen, G. B. et a/. Nature advance online 
publication doi:10.1038/nature09610 (2010). 

2. Amoretti, M. et a/. Nature 419, 456-459 (2002). 

3. Gabrielse, G. et al. Phys. Rev. Lett 89, 213401 (2002). 

4. Mori, A. & Yamazaki, Y. Europhys. Lett. 63, 207-213 
(2003). 


Positron 
discovered at the 
California Institute 
of Technology. 


Paul Dirac 
predicts the 
existence of 
antimatter. 


Antiproton discovered 
at Lawrence Berkeley 
National Laboratory 
(LBNL) in California. 


Antineutron /Antideuteron (an antiproton and an Observations |Creation of 38 atoms of 
discovered antineutron) created at CERN near of anti- thouands of antihydrogen 
by scientists |Geneva, Switzerland, and at Brookhaven |hydrogen antihydrogen trapped at 
at the LBNL. |National Laboratory in New York. at CERN. atoms at CERN. |CERN. 
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MERIT IN THE MIDDLE? 


Plotting the median number of grant-linked publications (2007 to mid-2010) and median 
average journal impact factors against total US National Institutes of Health funding to 
investigators in 2006 shows the highest performance at medium funding levels. 
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says middle 


sized labs do best 


A comparison of funding level and output has captured 
attention at the US National Institutes of Health. 


BY MEREDITH WADMAN 


he director of one of the biggest insti- 
‘Tie at the US National Institutes of 

Health (NIH) posted a blog entry that 
got tongues wagging this autumn. Jeremy Berg, 
who heads the National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences (NIGMS) in Bethesda, 
Maryland, had analysed the scientific pro- 
ductivity of nearly 3,000 researchers who were 
funded by grants from his institute in 2006. 
With the help of NIH data-mining experts, 
who have developed powerful tools for such 
studies, Berg was able to show, in hard num- 
bers, what scientists could once only speculate 
about: the relationship between grant size and 
scientific productivity. 

“Everything had come together so that it 
seemed possible to ask the questions I asked 
without it being a two-year project,’ says Berg. 

His analysis plots the median number of 
publications between 2007 and mid-2010, 
and the median average impact factor of those 
publications, against total direct NIH funding 
in 2006. It covers 2,938 investigators, who were 
divided into 14 groups on the basis of their 
funding level. 

The resulting plot (see chart) shows that 
both measures peaked at around US$750,000 


in annual funding; at higher funding levels, the 
median publication number and average impact 
factor were both discernibly lower. 

Berg says conventional wisdom has long held 
that, once a lab reaches a certain size, it becomes 
harder to manage and the average number of 
publications per dollar falls. But until now, he 
says, “no one actually had the data to put that 
in more quantitative terms”. He hastens to add 
that the variation within funding levels is large. 
“Some people with $800,000 or $900,000 are 
publishing 40 or 50 papers over this time. It’s 
important not to forget that the average behav- 
iour is not the behaviour of everybody.” 

Berg’s analysis comes at a time of increasing 
austerity for the US government, driven by a 
struggling economy and ballooning deficits. The 
push to trim costs is likely to gain strength come 
January, when spending-conscious Republicans 
will take control of the US House of Representa- 
tives, where funding bills are born. And political 
cost-cutters may increasingly turn to analyses 
such as Berg's to inform their decisions. 

“Science is not an obvious first choice for the 
public. It could be regarded as a luxury during 
a time of recession. So there is a call for greater 
accountability and greater documentation of the 
impact and expenditure of public funds,” says 
John Marburger, vice-president for research at 
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the State University of New York, Stony Brook. 
As director of the White House Office of Science 
and Technology Policy under former president 
George W. Bush, Marburger pushed for more 
rational systems of developing and evaluating 
science policy. “Congress and the administra- 
tion want to see something more than just our 
anecdotal success stories,’ adds John McGowan, 
deputy director for science management at 
the NIH’s National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases in Bethesda. 

Analyses similar to Berg's are under way, but 
ona larger scale. The STAR METRICS (Science 
and Technology in America’s Reinvestment — 
Measuring the Effects of Research on Innova- 
tion, Competitiveness and Science) project was 
launched in May and, led by the NIH and the US 
National Science Foundation, aims to develop 
measurements of the economic and social 
impacts of US research spending by linking data 
on federal grant recipients to outcomes such as 
publications, patents, citations and employment 
(see Nature 464, 488-489; 2010). Meanwhile, 
McGowan and his team have developed e-SPA 
(electronic Scientific Portfolio Assistant), a 
computer tool for gauging productivity by 
linking NIH-funded investigators to meas- 
ures including impact factor, citation number 
and patents applied for and published. e-SPA 
is now in use by about 1,000 NIH staff as they 
plan and evaluate their research portfolios and 
make close-call funding decisions on individual 
grants. And in 2006, the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences in Research Tri- 
angle Park, North Carolina, launched SPIRES 
(Scientific Publication Information Retrieval 
and Evaluation System), an NIH-wide system 
that matches 275,000 NIH grants with publica- 
tions going back to 1980. 

Some are sceptical of such efforts. “There’s 
no reason to think that just because there is 
productivity in an area of science it would bea 
predictor of social value,’ says Daniel Sarewitz, 
Washington DC-based co-director of the Con- 
sortium for Science, Policy and Outcomes at 
Arizona State University. “You can be produc- 
tive on a question that's of great interest to sci- 
entists, but of no particular value in terms of 
application” 

Nonetheless, such 
analyses focus the 
attention of scien- 
tists competing for 
increasingly scarce 
dollars. For Dorothy 
Erie, an NIGMS- 
funded biochemist 
at the University of 
North Carolina in 


“It’simportant — Chapel Hill, Berg’s 
not to forget analysis tells an 
that theaverage important story. 
behaviourisnot “There's a very clear 
the behaviour of difference in pro- 
everybody.” ductivity between 


Jeremy Berg those who are above 


NIH 


$225,000 and those who are below it,” she says. 
“If you can only afford to hire two people, it’s 
hard to be productive.” 

Berg stresses that the analysis is a conver- 
sation-starter, not a judgement to be applied 
mechanically. “If you just say, ‘Based on your 
funding level, you should be publishing seven 
papers and you are only publishing four, and 
one of those four is the discovery of RNA inter- 
ference, that clearly would be the wrong way to 
think about things,” he says. 

Raphael Kopan, a developmental biologist 
and NIGMS grantee who this year ran his lab at 
Washington University 


in St Louis on $800,000, NATURE.COM 
says that Berg should Are measures of 

be applauded for trying _ scientific productivity 
to scientifically analyse fair? Visit: 

what his institute gets _ go.nature.com/nj2xqk 


for its investment. But without segregating the 
data — comparing, for instance, investigator- 
initiated grants with projects instigated by the 
NIGMS, or intramural with extramural inves- 
tigators — “it may lead to the wrong conclusion 
— that scientists do best if their funds are lim- 
ited and their labs are small. I don't think this 
is necessarily correct,’ says Kopan. 

Still, Berg’s analysis has served a purpose: 
validating a 20-year-old NIGMS policy 
of generally denying new grants to well 
funded labs. Since 1999, that has meant labs 
with more than $750,000 in direct support 
from all sources, including the award being 
applied for. 

Marburger says that Berg's analysis provides 
a “reality check” of that policy. The results, he 
says, are “an indication that they aren't making 
a big mistake’. 
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Berg's next project will be to tackle the 
impact of the abbreviated grant-application 
forms that came into effect at the NIH in Jan- 
uary. Among other things, he will be asking 
whether and how the slimmed-down form for 
the agency’s mainstay grants is affecting the 
scores that applicants receive. 

Whatever happens, the future is likely to 
bring more austerity, making it important for 
defenders of science agencies to arm them- 
selves with the best quantitative ammunition 
they can generate. In this environment, ques- 
tions such as Berg’s “are very good to ask’, says 
Kopan, who argues that Congress is already 
effectively cutting the NIH by failing to keep 
its budget growing as quickly as the costs of 
doing biomedical research. If cuts have to be 
made, he says, “we might as well go ahead and 
do it correctly”. m 


UK science will be judged on impact 


Pilot scheme paves way for university research to be awarded on the basis of society benefits. 


BY NATASHA GILBERT 


esearch funding agencies have long 
Restnes of favouring scientists who 

have a track record of turning their 
work into tangible benefits for society and the 
economy. Attempts to judge ‘impact’ have been 
controversial, but the UK government thinks 
it has hit on a workable scheme. Last week, the 
Higher Education Funding Council for England 
(HEFCE) unveiled the results of a year-long 
pilot study that showed that using peer-review 
panels to assess the impact of research in UK 
universities is “workable” and “robust”. 

The idea of getting tangible returns from 
research funding aligns with the current 
coalition government's demands that research- 
ers “do more for less’, in the words of business 
secretary Vince Cable. With the success of the 
pilot study, the method looks set to become 
a key part of the nation’s research audit 
system by 2014. This Research Excellence 
Framework (REF) will replace the Research 
Assessment Exercise (RAE), which did not 
factor research impact into its calculations, and 
will be used to apportion more than £1.5 bil- 
lion (US$2.4 billion) per year. Research impact 
is expected to contribute up to 25% to the 
overall rating of a university department's 
research quality. 

In the pilot study, university departments 
submitted case studies describing the impact of 
the work done by one in ten of their research- 
ers over the past 17 years. Other academics and 
industry scientists on subject-specific panels 
reviewed the case studies, and awarded rank- 
ings from 4* (the best) to unclassified. Eleven 


University projects with 
clear advantages for 
society, such as bumblebee 
conservation, will be cited 
to win funding. 


physics departments and ten departments 
of clinical medicine and of Earth systems 
and environmental science took part in the 
exercise. ‘Impacts’ included the establishment 
of spin-out companies, influence on policy 
relating to the environment, or the develop- 
ment of products such as computer software or 
technology. 

Many academics are concerned that the 
added focus on research impact would skew 
funding towards applied research. Jonathan 
Grant, president of RAND Europe, a research 
consultancy based in Cambridge, UK, wrote a 
report last year criticizing the REF, and argues 
that impact should determine only 10-20% 
of universities’ funding to avoid channelling 
funds away from blue- 
skies research. However, 
the pilot's successful use 
of peer-review panels has 
convinced him that “if 
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you are going to measure impact, 
this is the way to do it”. 

HEFCE will unveil a final plan for the REF 
in February 2011, but universities say there 
are still some problems to be ironed out. Anna 
Grey, research manager at the University of 
York, UK, says that some of her university’s 
industry partners were not happy to release the 
details it needed to demonstrate impact, such 
as financial savings made asa result of products 
developed by the university. “Unless we can 
prove to the companies that the information 
will remain confidential, we will struggle to get 
hard evidence of impact,’ she says. 

And Peter Main, director of education and 
science at the Institute of Physics in London, 
worries that universities could pressure depart- 
ments to continue research in fields that have 
generated impact in the past, “even when more 
future impact might be generated from new 
directions” = 
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The German Centre for Neurodegenerative Disease will be based at a hub (above) to be built in Bonn. 


Germany plans 
for healthy future 


National health-research centres take shape. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


fter years of wrangling, Germany is 
A= setting up a national medical- 

research system, meant to help the 
country’s scientists compete with powerhouses 
such as Britain and the United States. 

German biomedical research has tradition- 
ally been done by universities and their clinics 
(which have direct access to patients), and by 
research institutes belonging to organizations 
such as the Max Planck Society and the Helm- 
holtz Society. But they don’t always collabo- 
rate, limiting the effectiveness of the country’s 
research in this field. 

Three years ago, federal research minister 
Annette Schavan decided to create a series of 
national health-research centres that would 
bring together these disparate efforts to make 
more efficient use of funding, enable multi- 
disciplinary studies in translational medicine 
and attract top talent from abroad. The first 
such centre — the German Centre for Neurode- 
generative Disease (DZNE), headquartered in 
Bonn but with seven partner institutes around 
the country — opened last year without contro- 
versy. But angry protests greeted proposals fora 
second, for diabetes research. Some university 
medical faculties claimed that power was being 
given to research centres lacking appropriate 
expertise, and the widely publicized row threat- 
ened to derail plans for subsequent centres. 

Those plans are now firmly back on track. 
The National Centre for Diabetes Research 
(DZD) opened officially on 9 November; the 


day before, the government approved the loca- 
tions of four other distributed national centres, 
covering cardiovascular diseases, infectious 
diseases, lung diseases and cancer. These 
should begin operation next year. 

All the new centres will focus on transla- 
tional medical research and each will receive 
around €35 million (US$48 million) a year 
in federal government funding (the DZNE 
receives more). To defuse tensions with the 
universities, the ministry is now letting par- 
ticipating scientists decide how to structure 
the four new centres — unfamiliar territory 
for many of them. “We don't yet know how to 
do this,” confesses immunologist Dirk Busch at 
the Technical University of Munich, a member 
of the infectious-diseases centre. 

To circumvent an existing bar on federal 
funding for universities, federal money for 
each centre will be funnelled through a research 
institute of the Helmholtz Society, which is 90% 
federally funded. Most of the new centres have 
been chosen to give equal importance to each 
of their half a dozen or so bases, which were 
selected by international expert committees 
from competing bids. Each bid was required 
to bea collaboration between local universities 
and non-university research institutes. Once 
established, the centres may draw in research 
groups not based in the winning locations. The 
winners now have just a couple of months to 
put together a concept for the centres’ organiza- 
tion and research, to be submitted to the same 
review committees. The ministry wants money 
to flow before the end of 2011. 
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After more than a year of uncertainty, the 
mood is upbeat. “Germany has not been 
competitive in health research in the past 
decades,” says Oliver Eickelberg of the Com- 
prehensive Pneumology Centre in Munich, 
a member of the new lung-research centre. 
Even sceptical universities are coming round 
to the idea. Clinician-researcher Andreas 
Zeiher, from the Goethe University in Frank- 
furt, who is amember of the cardiovascular- 
research centre, says they now realize “that it 
is better to have something than nothing”. 

One project that the lung centre is dis- 
cussing is the identification of molecu- 
lar signatures of lung fibrosis in order to 
develop targeted therapies. A single clini- 
cal centre would typically have only some 
150 such cases to work with, but by pool- 
ing patients from around Germany the lung 
centre expects to be able to recruit up to 
1,000. This number would make analysis — 
using the sequencing and systems-biology 
platforms the centre intends to establish 
— statistically feasible. “The new centres 
allow us to concentrate our activities with 
the security of long-term investment and 
increase our visibility internationally,’ says 
Eickelberg. “That's important if we want to 
attract outside investigators.” 

“Germany is making a smart move,’ says 
David Warburton, a physician-scientist at 
the Children’s Hospital Los Angeles at the 
University of Southern California, and a 
member of the expert advisory panel for the 
lung-disease centre. He believes that syner- 
gies between groups involved with the new 
centres will add value to the “well-funded, 
well-organized but decentralized research 
activities in Germany”. 

Participants agree that the effort will suc- 
ceed only if it is backed by stable funding, 
and in a statement to Nature the ministry 
confirmed that this is its intention. Oncolo- 
gist Otmar Wiestler, head of the German 
Cancer Research Centre in Heidelberg, 
is confident that the government will not 
allow the centres to fail. “This is a new era 
for biomedical research in Germany — 
nothing less.” m 
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No rest for the 


bio-wikis 


Biologists’ collaborative data repositories come of age. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


ost Tuesdays, a group of scientists at 
Me Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute 

in Hinxton, UK, meets over lunch to 
edit Wikipedia pages. But there is no obsessing 
over the minutiae of Britney Spears’s career to 
be found here — instead, they are building the 
next generation of global biological databases. 

“Yesterday, we created 18 microRNA articles, 
says Alex Bateman, a computational biologist at 
the Sanger Institute who helped to found Rfam, 
a database that includes a set of Wikipedia 
articles covering about 1,500 families of RNA 
molecules, maintained by more than 2,000 edi- 
tors. In the past few years, community-curated 
biological websites such as this have multiplied, 
and on 29 November scientists will gather for 
a first-of-its kind conference called Biological 
Wikis, in Naples, Italy, to take stock of the ‘bio- 
wiki approach and plan future expansion. 

Wikis, collaboratively edited web pages 
named after the Hawaiian word for quick, offer 
a solution to the growing data glut in biology. 
Conventional databases are struggling to keep 
up with the flood of information about genes 
and proteins that labs are amassing by the tera- 
byte (10 bytes). “The old model of annotation, 
where the central database handles that infor- 
mation, doesn't work,’ says Dan Bolser, a com- 
putational biologist at the University of Dundee, 
UK, who is involved in curating a protein-struc- 
ture database called PDBWiki. 

So biologists increasingly maintain and 
update web pages focused on particular genes 
or proteins — or any concept or object of inter- 
est (see ‘The bio-wiki boom). The success of 
Wikipedia, the ubiquitous online encyclopae- 
dia compiled using the same technique, proves 
that community annotation works, say bio-wiki 
enthusiasts. “There's a genuine generational and 
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technological change that’s happening,” says 
Ewan Birney, a bioinformatician at the Euro- 
pean Bioinformatics Institute in Hinxton. 

At the Naples meeting, scientists will discuss 
the lessons of the handful of bio-wikis that are 
beginning to assemble a critical mass of read- 
ers and contributors. These bio-wikis are now 
attracting more contributions from the com- 
munity than from the developers themselves, 
and advocates say that the sites are becoming 
indispensable tools in some areas of biology. 

Gene Wiki, for instance, has more than 10,000 
Wikipedia pages, each devoted to a single gene, 
and draws some 4 million views and 1,000 edits 
every month. Many scientists come to the site 
after an experiment identifies a laundry list of 
genes that are of interest in their work — and 
which they know little about or have never 
heard of, says Andrew Su, a bioinformatician at 
the Genomics Institute of the Novartis Research 
Foundation in San Diego, California, and one of 
the driving forces behind Gene Wiki. “It’s a great 
way to go in and get up to speed,” he says. 

Bio-wikis that are hosted by Wikipedia bene- 
fit from the contributions of its existing altruis- 
tic community of ‘Wikipedians, says Bateman. 
His team will soon launch a protein-family wiki 
that will also be hosted on Wikipedia. “One of 
the big surprises for me in all of this is that the 
contributions we're getting are as much from 
non-scientists as they are from scientists,” he 
says. Non-specialists with enough interest and 
expertise to add information about the activ- 
ity of microRNAs may be rare, but others can 
provide help with page formatting and stand- 
ardization, which are “important, valid contri- 
butions’, says Bateman. 

But Wikipedia comes with its own rules and 
idiosyncrasies, which limit its usefulness for 
some kinds of biological data. To merit a page 
on Wikipedia, a subject — whether a gene, > 
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> a protein or any other biological 
entity — must be considered note- 
worthy by the Wikipedia commu- 
nity. Important data, suchas protein 


crystal structures and genetic vari- Wiki Topic URL 
ants, do not always qualify, saysSu. ——_Ecoliwiki_ | Genes and ecoliwiki.net 

The rub is that many bio-wikis proteins in 
not housed within Wikipedia strug- Escherichia coli 
gle to attract readers and editors. But = PDBWiki__| Protein structures | pdbwiki.org 
Alexander Pico, a bioinformatician Wikigenes | Genes, proteins www.wikigenes.org 
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lems will fix themselves. “The vision 
going forward is that more and more Gene Wiki | Genes EN ete Mote 

ey : : : ortal:Gene_Wiki 
scientists will be involved in the =: 


curation and consumption of data 

and they won't need to accidentally stum- 
ble on it through Wikipedia,’ he argues. His 
team’s WikiPathways site, which character- 
izes and visualizes biological pathways and is 
independent of Wikipedia, thrives because the 
systems biologists it attracts are already avid 
consumers of other people's data and therefore 
see the benefits of a wiki, says Pico. 

One challenge to bio-wikis that will be 
addressed at the Naples meeting is their text- 
based default layout, says Su. Written entries 
devoted to individual genes and proteins fit 
well within Wikipedia. But the format is a poor 
match to the highly structured, searchable data 


THE BI0- 
Collaboratively edited biological databases help the community keep 
up with a flood of information. 


WIKI BOOM 


sets favoured by computational biologists, which 
include the precise relationships between genes, 
proteins and other factors. A number of bio- 
wikis, including Su’s Gene Wiki, are adopting a 
software package called Semantic MediaWiki. 
This will bring them closer to working like true 
databases: for instance, the software could allow 
scientists to search for all the proteins phospho- 
rylated by a specific kinase enzyme expressed in 
a particular tissue, rather than having to look up 
each interaction individually. 

Despite such innovations, bio-wikis might 
not truly take off until scientists can get career- 
advancing credit for contributing to them. 


“Editing your wiki is not going to 
get you your grant, it’s not going to 
get you promoted,” says Jim Hu, a 
molecular biologist at Texas A&M 


Pages University in College Station and 
63,784 one of the founders of EcoliWiki, a 
repository of information about the 
model bacterium Escherichia coli. 
64,071 One database trying to solve the 
(eee attribution problem is Wikigenes, a 
; site devoted to annotating 120,000 
genes and other biomedical concepts, 
ee which meticulously records and dis- 
plays the individual contributions of 

10,118 


its 1,800 active editors. 

Persuading funding agencies and 
tenure committees to take those con- 
tributions seriously would mark a major mile- 
stone for bio-wikis. Until then, says Bolser, “it’s 
not clear to scientists why they should spend 
time editing a wiki article if it just gets them 
kudos from a few geeks on Wikipedia” m 


CORRECTION 

The Editorial ‘A painful remedy’ (Nature 
468, 6; 2010) misspelt the name of 
physicist Jan Hendrik Schon as ‘Hendrick’ 
and incorrectly gave his nationality as 
Austrian. He was born in Germany. 
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The release of climate-science e-mails last November ripped 
apart Phil Jones’s life. He’s now trying to patch it back together. 


ing up to the first anniversary and it’s some- 

thing Pll always remember at this time of 
year, when the nights close in. This is the time 
it happened” 

Twelve months ago, Phil Jones was a pro- 
ductive, if not particularly outspoken, climate 
scientist. That was the way he liked it. Head 
of the Climatic Research Unit (CRU) at the 
University of East Anglia (UEA), UK, Jones 
worked with the Met Office to compile data 
from weather stations around the world into 
a monthly series showing global average tem- 
perature. He had much on his mind — notleast 


¢ I like to think the worst is over, but it’s com- 
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a puzzling drop in North Atlantic sea surface 
temperatures during the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury that he had recently helped to discover. 
It was a curious finding, but Jones would soon 
have bigger things to ponder. 

On 19 November 2009, someone released 
roughly 1,000 e-mail messages and docu- 
ments stolen from a server at the CRU. Many 
of them contained Jones’s private correspond- 
ence, which sometimes showed him in an 
unflattering light. 

He gloated about the death ofa prominent 


2010 
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climate sceptic, and suggested to colleagues 
they should delete e-mails to keep sceptics 
from gaining access to information. Most 
famously, he boasted that he had used a “trick” 
to “hide the decline” in a temperature chart. 
Very soon, members of the sceptic com- 
munity had pounced on these messages as 
evidence that Jones and others had concealed 
flaws in their temperature data and abused the 
peer-review system to gag critics of climate 
researchers. Jones faced a storm of accusa- 
tions that ranged from scientific misconduct 
to plans to install an autocratic world govern- 
ment through the spread of false hysteria about 


global warming. He received some 200 abusive 
or threatening e-mails, the most troubling of 
which targeted him and his family. “Some- 
one, somewhere, will hunt you down,’ read 
one. “You are now blacklisted; read another. 
“Expect us at your door to say hello.” 

The e-mails also triggered several official 
investigations, including one by the UK Parlia- 
ment, which ultimately determined that Jones 
had not committed any serious offences. Case 
closed. 

Not for Jones, who still faces attacks from 
critics and is trying to cope with unwanted 
memories as the anniversary approaches (see 
a ‘Career by degrees’). Never comfortable with 
the media, Jones has given few interviews 
since the controversy began. But as part of an 
attempt to put the past year behind him, he 
agreed to show Nature around the CRU earlier 
this month and to talk at length about his expe- 
rience. He proved largely unrepentant. 

Aged 58, Jones looks far better than during 
the darkest days of last winter, when he was 
spiralling downhill and even contemplated sui- 
cide. Colleagues were stunned by his decline. 


Although other scientists were quick to 
defend the reality of man-made global warm- 
ing, public support for Jones was harder to 
find. Officially, senior figures in the UK sci- 
ence establishment say this was because they 
did not want to prejudice ongoing enquiries. 
Privately, they say that the e-mails looked bad, 
and should the CRU scientists have been found 
guilty of misconduct, they did not want to get 
dragged down with them. 

“I was getting lots of messages of support 
from my fellow scientists,’ Jones says. “And I 
did wonder why they didn't go to the media 
and say the same things they were saying 
to me.’ 

The CRU server that held the stolen infor- 
mation was seized long ago as evidence from 
the cluttered desk where it sat in one of the 
unit’s cramped offices. The unit itself is housed 
ina curious four-storey cylindrical tower at the 
heart of the busy UEA campus, and it brings to 
mind a Norman keep within a medieval castle. 
An appropriate analogy, considering that its 
occupants have weathered an extended siege 
that left visible scars on the tower’s exterior. Its 
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responded to information requests, or in some 
cases, failed to respond. The report said there 
had been a “consistent pattern of failing to 
display the proper degree of openness”. 

Some scientists echo these conclusions. 
Mike Hulme, a climate researcher at the UEA 
who worked at the CRU from 1988 to 2000, 
said that certain aspects of the culture in the 
research unit were “unwise and unhealthy”. He 
notes in particular that the CRU was slow and 
inconsistent in responding to data requests, 
and says it suffered from “intense tribalism”. 
But Hulme says the work at the CRU “was not 
fraudulent, and certainly did not justify the 
personalization of the attacks subsequently 
made on them”. 

In his defence, Jones says he wrestled with 
how open scientists should be to requests for 
information. “I started responding to those 
back in 2003 and 2004, but they just asked more 
and more questions and it was just a drain on 
resources. That’s when things probably went 
awry.’ He claims he changed tack when he saw 
that the information he supplied was not used by 
those who demanded it. Rather, each response 


“T did wonder why supportive scientists didn’t go to the media.” 


Jones was never an extrovert, but he withdrew 
further and his mental collapse was mirrored 
bya rapid loss of weight. 

In March, when a frail and hesitant Jones 
answered questions before an investigating 
parliamentary committee, his appearance 
reminded many of the distressing 2003 case of 
David Kelly. Kelly was the UK weapons inspec- 
tor outed as the source of a media story about 
government exaggeration of Iraqi weapons 
of mass destruction. He was also questioned 
by a parliamentary committee — and subse- 
quently killed himself. “I made the connec- 
tion,’ Jones says about the Kelly case. “But I 
didn't talk about it” 

Jones has regained much of the lost weight, 
and he no longer takes the medications 
that kept him calm during the day and asleep 
at night. He is back in charge of the CRU (he 
stood aside for some eight months while enquir- 
ies were pending). So, how have events of the 
past 12 months changed him? 

“Tm alittle more guarded about what I say in 
e-mails now,’ he says. “One thing in particular 
I'm doing is not responding so quickly. I might 
have got an e-mail in the past and responded 
with an instant thought in the next 10 to 15 
minutes, whereas now I might leave it a day.” 

Jones admitted in the parliamentary inquiry 
to sending some “awful e-mails’, but defends 
the right of scientists to express themselves 
in what they consider personal communi- 
cations. “People would be saying much the 
same things at scientific meetings and dis- 
cussed [them] over dinner. But in an e-mail, it 
is recorded. People have probably forgotten 
what you said after a night out.’ 


doorbell was removed to shield the scientists 
inside from the incessant ringing of journalists 
and film crews. 

Outsiders are often surprised at how small 
the unit is, with just three full-time staff sci- 
entists. Jones's office is on the top floor, where 
the computer on which he typed many of the 
e-mails sits amid a carpet of scientific reports 
and papers. Keith Briffa, a tree-ring special- 
ist, has an office across the landing. Climate 
researcher Tim Osborn is next door, struggling 
with a familiar problem. “My inbox is full and I 
need to delete some e-mails.” Then, with a thin 
smile: “But I’m not allowed to now, am I?” 

Temperature data analysed by these 
researchers serve as the foundation for count- 
less studies, which have steadily identified 
and analysed the signal of global warming 
caused by human activities. The growing 
importance of this work made Jones and other 
CRU scientists a target for Internet bloggers 
sceptical of their methods and the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. Long before the e-mail 
scandal, Jones and his team found themselves 
fielding enquiries about their research from out- 
side the conventional scientific community. 

An independent inquiry headed by former 
senior civil servant Alastair Muir Russell 
examined many aspects of the work done at 
the CRU, looking specifically to see if the cen- 
tre had committed fraud or some other type 
of scientific misbehaviour. The investiga- 
tion found no reason to 
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simply triggered more questions. “I just realized 
it was taking up too much time,’ he says. 

By failing to answer all requests properly, 
Jones says he wasn't acting any differently from 
other researchers. “There are some people I 
have sent requests to, other scientists, who have 
never replied. I’ve asked people for data and 
reprints of papers and I’ve never got a response. 
So I think I responded quite well and the CRU 
responded quite well” 

Jones complains frequently about distrac- 
tions from his research. “The amount of time 
we get to do research just seems to be less and 
less, and you see things that take away that 
research time, or you find yourself working at 
weekends or in the evenings to the annoyance 
of your family.” Autumn is a “bad time” because 
his teaching load increases. He got frustrated 
with meetings with university officials to dis- 
cuss freedom of information requests because 
“jt takes away your research time”. And he 
rarely agrees to peer review scientific papers. 
“Tf you start doing lots of reviews, you find that 
your quality research time also goes.” 

When he did review papers, the stolen 
e-mails revealed, he told colleagues he “went 
to town” to make sure that those manuscripts 
he did not like were not published. The Muir 
Russell report found there was no abuse of peer 
review and said such robust exchanges were 
typical in science. Jones says he learned long 
ago that he needed to be absolutely clear with 
editors, because in the past he had written what 
he thought were critical reviews only to see the 
papers in question get published. “I realized 
that to make sure an editor rejects a paper you 
have to go a bit stronger in the review” 
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News [uli 
ACAREER BY DEGREES 


| 1976 | Phil Jones joins the Climatic Research Unit 
(CRU) at the University of East Anglia, UK, where he 
will spend his entire career to date. 


[EEF The CRU publishes its first monthly global 
average temperature series based on weather- 
station data (below). 


——ae 


/1990| Jones co-authors an influential Nature paper 
that shows urbanization is not responsible for 
increasing temperatures. 


/1999| Jones e-mails colleagues, saying he used a 
“trick” to “hide the decline” in preparing a 
temperature chart. The decline refers to 
late-twentieth century tree-ring data that suggested 
a cooling, in contrast to the temperature data. 


| 2005 | Britain introduces the Freedom of 
Information (FOI) Act, giving critics a legal route to 
demand data from Jones and the CRU (above). 


EEIELTE) The CRU receives 58 FOI requests in 


under a week as part of a blog campaign. 


yer art} Some 1,000 e-mails and 
documents stolen from the CRU are released on 
the Internet. 


es 7414) Jones tells The Sunday Times he 


considered killing himself after the e-mails were 
released. He subsequently receives e-mails telling 
him to do so. 


| March 2010) Jones appears before an inquiry 


(above) by a parliamentary committee on science 
and technology. 


EEEETE) The Muir Russell inquiry into the CRU 


e-mails clears scientists of serious charges, but 
criticizes their response to FO! enquiries. 


er yer4 [Jones tells Nature he is on the 
mend, but still fears more e-mails could be released 
in the future. 


He adds: “The whole point about trying to 
pervert the peer-review process is that it is 
impossible to do it. There are so many journals 
and if people are persistent enough, they can 
get their papers published” 

Another allegation was over his use of data 
from weather stations in China fora 1990 paper 
on the impact of urbanization on temperature. 
The paper’, published in Nature, stated that 
data were used from stations where there had 
been few, if any, changes in instrumentation, 
location or observation times. When critics 
later uncovered the fact that many of the sta- 
tions had moved, they cried fraud; earlier this 
year, Jones said in a separate interview with 
Nature’ that he was considering a correction. 

He now says such a step is unnecessary and 
that he stands by the claims in the paper. He 
was on medication during the previous inter- 


Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change? 
An attempt to thwart critics, perhaps? “That 
was probably just bravado at the time,” he says. 
“We just thought if they’re going to ask for 
more, we might as well not have them.” 

Then Muir Russell was correct? Had Jones 
broken the spirit of the law? “Not necessar- 
ily, if you've deleted them ahead of time,’ he 
says. “You can’t second guess what's going to 
be requested.” Jones goes back and forth on his 
motivations. Deleting e-mails would simplify 
his life if people requested them in the future, 
but that was not why he got rid of them, he says. 
“T deleted them based on their dates. It was to 
keep the e-mails under control,” he repeats. 

A source close to the CRU says it is almost 
impossible to determine who deleted what 
and when — much less why. More certain is 
the conclusion that the hack of the server was 


“T don’t know that I can offer advice. 
Whatever you try to do, the goalposts keep moving.” 


view, he says, and felt under pressure then to 
publicly concede that he had made mistakes. 

He says the description of weather-station 
movement “has been completely misinter- 
preted”. The set of 84 Chinese stations referred 
to in the paper were drawn from a larger group 
of 265, for which the Chinese had location his- 
tories. Jones and his colleagues did not claim 
that none of the selected stations had moved, 
only that they picked out ones that had moved 
the least, he says. 

Such shifts do not significantly affect results, 
Jones says, because there was no general pat- 
tern to the station relocation: on average, ones 
moving to colder places were balanced by ones 
moving to warmer spots. But the Chinese sci- 
entist who supplied the station information has 
now retired and the authorities there have not 
released the full station-history data — making 
it impossible for Jones, he says, to provide the 
evidence to support the statement. 

One issue critics continue to badger Jones 
about is whether he deleted e-mails that had 
been requested through the freedom of infor- 
mation process. Jones insists he never did, as 
that would have qualified as an offence. What 
about deleting e-mails that could be requested 
by future freedom of information requests? 
Britain’s Information Commissioner’s Office, 
which adjudicates such cases, says it is allowed. 
However, the Muir Russell report said that this 
kind of pre-emptive deletion is not consistent 
with the “spirit and intent” of the law, and there 
is evidence that CRU scientists took that ques- 
tionable approach. When Jones is now asked 
if he deleted such messages, he says: “No, I 
deleted e-mails as a matter of course just to 
keep them under control” 

So why did he urge colleagues to delete mes- 
sages in which they discussed, among other 
things, the preparation of a report for the 
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a sophisticated attack. Although the police 
and the university say only that the investiga- 
tion is continuing, Nature understands that 
evidence has emerged effectively ruling out a 
leak from inside the CRU, as some have claimed. 
And other climate-research organizations are 
believed to have told police that their systems 
survived hack attempts at the same time. 

Jones and others connected to the CRU 
fear the hackers may be sitting on more stolen 
e-mails, but Jones feels confident the worst 
is behind him. “It really is not somewhere 
I would like to go through again. But hav- 
ing been through it once, I think I am a bit 
hardened to it.” 

Can Jones offer any advice to research 
scientists who wake up one morning to find 
themselves the centre of a worldwide scien- 
tific scandal? “I don’t know that I can. The 
thing to point out is that whatever you try 
to do, the goalposts keep moving.” As soon 
as he responded to one criticism, another 
popped up. 

Jones has steadily begun to piece together 
his professional as well as his personal life. The 
discovery of the sudden Atlantic cooling was 
recently published in Nature’ and he has started 
to attend conferences again. He agrees to pose 
for photographs outside the CRU building, gaz- 
ing at the blue sky. Then he shuffles back into the 
relative calm of his unit: one scientist who now 
realizes his castle walls cannot completely shield 
him from the outside world. m SEE EDITORIAL P.345 


David Adam is an editor with Nature in 
London. 
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ORK? 


SHOULD WE NAP AT W 


Scientist as star 


Sleep researcher Sara Mednick has straddled the line between media 
darling and respected scientist. But why is there still a line at all? 


BY ERIK VANCE 


ara Mednick was flying high in January 2007. She was doing a 

television appearance a day, every day, for a month. And she was 

being featured on radio shows around the United States, repeat- 

ing talking points from her just-released book, Take a Nap! 
Change Your Life. Dozens of businesses were calling for her expertise and 
endorsements, including the Silicon Valley juggernaut, Google, which 
requested a ‘napping strategy for its employees. By all appearances, 
Mednick had joined a class of scientists that spans academia and popular 
culture with aplomb. 

But it wasn't easy. “It’s such a crazy experience where you are ina 
different city every day, and you're working these ridiculous hours to do 
these daybreak TV shows,” she says. She was baffled by the experience, 
and a little flattered. “There was a part of me that was wondering, could 
I still do my work and try to also be this next big thing?” 

It is a question being asked by a rising number of scientists, as the 
24-hour news cycle and proliferation of media outlets and blogs have 
made achieving 15 minutes, or more, of fame easier than ever. Polls 
suggest that the scientific community want a better portrayal of science 
in the media, but are unsure whether they should be the ones to provide 
it. A 2009 study by the Pew Research Center in Washington DC found 
that 85% of scientists see the public’s lack of scientific understanding 
as a major problem, and most were unimpressed with the traditional 
media coverage of the subject. Still, a poll by Nature earlier this year 
suggests that many researchers think that their institutions put little 
emphasis on press exposure and that it shouldn't be a major factor when 
determining career advancement (see go.nature.com/em7au)j). 

That is a tide that is changing, says Stephen Hinshaw, a psychology 
department chair at the University of California, Berkeley. What might 
have been seen by previous generations as garish or vain is quickly 
becoming another part of a scientist's workday. “Years ago, somebody 
who was media savvy would have been viewed pejoratively as too slick. 
Today, it could well be an advantage, given fun- 
draising, appealing to donors and appealing to NATURE.COM 
a wide audience to make psychological science _ See videos of 
relevant. All of those are good things”” Sara Mednick at: 

But as Mednick’s story shows, celebrity science is _go.nature.com/zb8kk4 
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notall good. She has had an impact on people 
outside the tight-knit circle of her scientific 
peers and enjoyed the celebrity status. But 
she still wants to be seen as a serious scientist 
in traditional academia. She has found that 
scientific celebrity needs to be maintained, 
rarely pays and can have unintended conse- 
quences on one’s professional reputation. 

Mednick conducts her research at a sleep 
laboratory at the University of California, 
San Diego. “We need to be really quiet,” she 
says, gently closing the door to her office. 
“Someone is napping in the next room.” 

The lab consists of hotel-like rooms for 
napping, plus rooms for researchers to 
monitor sleeping subjects — quietly. Despite 
being there for five years, keeping quiet still 
seems to bea struggle for Mednick, who has 
piercing blue eyes and an eruptive laugh. 
Within a few minutes, she seems to have for- 
gotten the person sleeping in the next room 
and is animatedly describing her work. 

Colleagues refer to Mednickas one of the 
world’s leading experts on naps. Her work 
looks at various types of sleep and its effect 
on human cognitive and motor skills. She 
and her colleagues have shown, for example, that 60- and 90-minute 
naps can improve performance as much as a full night’s sleep on 
several visual-perception tasks (S. Mednick et al. Nature Neurosci. 6, 
697-698; 2003). 

Mednick’s fascination with naps started in the late 1990s when she 
was a psychology PhD student at Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, studying visual memory in patients with schizophrenia. 
But after hearing lectures by sleep expert Robert Stickgold, she decided 
she wanted a new direction. She started working with Stickgold at 
Harvard, and later landed a postdoc position at the Salk Institute in San 
Diego, California, in 2003. In the competitive academic atmosphere at 
Salk, colleagues expected her to write as many papers as possible and 
then go on to a tenure-track position. 

Instead, Mednick spent her final postdoc year writing a book on 
napping for the public. Her publisher, Workman Publishing, isa New 
York company that prints titles such as The Cake Mix Doctor, How to 
Satisfy a Woman Every Time and The Betty White Wall Calendar. 

“What the hell are you doing?’ That’s what all my scientific 
friends were saying,’ she says. “‘ This is not helping you get tenure.” 
Mednick says that she wrote the book, together with co-author Mark 
Ehrman, because she wanted her research to reach people. “It was such 
an obvious book to write,’ she says. “I just like the idea of having my 
research being real world.” She concedes that vanity and the hope for 
a pay cheque were a small part of the motivation. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Mednick seems driven by a desire to overturn conventions. A 
former actress, Mednick marches to her own drumbeat, say friends and 
colleagues. The book definitely got her noticed — leading to the whirl- 
wind of media attention in 2007. 

Widespread preoccupation with sleep science has fostered a bus- 
tling book market. Amazon.com carries more than 750 titles under 
the headings ‘sleep’ and ‘medicine’ Only a minority of these have been 
written by scientists with experience in sleep research (about one-third 
of the 30 top-selling authors have advanced degrees). Many of the rest 
are written by self-help gurus, yoga teachers and even pastors. So the 
media jumped at the chance to talk to Mednick: a bona fide scientist 
with evidence that midday naps were beneficial. 

Despite some 150 media appearances and countless interviews, how- 
ever, Mednick’s book only netted her about US$30,000, which barely 
covered her advance. She says that Google did not pay her for the con- 
sulting work she did. A Google representative said the company could 


Sara Mednick’s book 


the power of napping. 
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not provide details of the arrangement. The 
only corporate money she received was from 
the Dutch company MetroNaps, which mar- 
kets a futuristic napping ‘pod’ for snoozing 
at work. Mednick says she made $10,000- 
$15,000 designing sleep survey questions 
for the company’s website, and to this day 
has been unable to convince them to remove 
her picture. 

“It was before I really knew what I was 
doing,” she says. “I allowed them to use my 
picture and my name. I suddenly realized that 
that wasn't at all what I wanted to be affiliated 

with? 

Back in her lab, Mednick goes into the 
monitoring room, fretting for a moment 
that the noise in her office has disturbed 
the subject. Her current study is examin- 
ing the benefits of short bursts of rapid- 
eye-movement (REM) sleep, so she needs 

the nappers to sleep well. According to an 

electroencephalography readout — which 
records the electrical activity of the brain 

— this individual has had a fitful nap. 

Much of Mednick’s research, as well as 
her book, looks at the best nap length and 
the best time of day to take one. To illustrate this, she and Ehrman have 
designed a ‘nap wheel to help people to visualize their sleep schedule. 
But nap wheels don’t exactly further one’s career. Mednick has won 
grant money for her research but is still looking for a tenure-track 
position. “She is taking a risk,” says James Maas, creator of several 
educational documentaries on sleep and author of the New York Times 
bestselling book Powersleep (Harper, 1998). “I would have advised her 
to wait until she had tenure,’ says Maas. He says that few academics 
would openly criticize such behaviour but that it can affect scientists 
more subtly, tarnishing them in the eyes of funders, for example, who 
question the dedication to daytime TV shows rather than the lab (for 
more on the rewards and potential pitfalls of media engagement, see 
page 465). 

Stickgold says that Mednick’s public persona has undoubtedly 
affected her career, but in ways that are hard to spot — a missed grant 
opportunity or a keynote address being offered to someone else, 
for example. Mednick can't point to specific instances in which this 
has happened. She does lament the fact that she has not managed to 
publish in either of the field’s primary journals, Sleep and the Journal 
of Sleep Research, even though she has published in higher-impact 
mainstream journals. 

David Dinges, editor-in-chief of Sleep, says that Mednick is “a 
respected scientist who has done interesting work’, but that 75% of all 
submitted manuscripts are rejected. Mednick doesn't blame the journal, 
but is concerned that her outside activities could hinder her progress. 
Even so, she claims to have no regrets about her book or media presence. 
She continues to make television appearances and write for the popular 
press. And she advises younger colleagues to do the same. 

Mednick is still deciding where she belongs. But every step 
in the direction of celebrity has to be negotiated carefully. In 
late August, Mednick got a call from the popular talk show, Dr. 
Phil, known for high-drama confrontations. The talk-show 
producers said they loved her book and were interested in making a 
show about sleep. In the end, however, they decided to avoid what they 
called ‘the scientific route, instead opting for someone to interpret the 
dreams of women who think their partners might be unfaithful. 

“Probably for the best,” says Mednick. m SEE CAREERS P.465 
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As coal reserves are depleted, busy coal-train facilities, such as this one in Norfolk, Virginia, will become a thing of the past. 


The end of cheap coal 


New forecasts suggest that coal reserves will run out faster than many believe. Energy 
policies relying on cheap coal have no future, say Richard Heinberg and David Fridley. 


orld energy policy is gripped by 
a fallacy — the idea that coal is 
destined to stay cheap for dec- 


ades to come. This assumption supports 
investment in ‘clean-coal’ technology and 
trumps serious efforts to increase energy 
conservation and develop alternative energy 
sources. It is an important enough assump- 
tion about our energy future that it demands 
closer examination. 

There are two reasons to believe that coal 
prices are likely to soar in the years ahead. 


First, a spate of recent studies’* suggests that 
available, useful coal may be less abundant 
than has been assumed — indeed that the 
peak of world coal production may be only 
years away. One pessimistic study’ published 
in 2010 concluded that global energy derived 
from coal could peakas early as 2011. 
Second, global demand is growing rapidly, 
largely driven by China. Demand rose mod- 
estly in the 1990s (0.45% per year), but since 
2000 it has been surging at 3.8% per year. 
China is both the world’s biggest producer of 


coal (40% of global production) and its big- 
gest consumer. Its influence on future coal 
prices should not be underestimated. 
Economic shocks from rising coal prices 
will be felt by every sector of society. Better 
data on global coal supplies is long overdue 
and energy policies that assume a bottomless 
coal pit need rethinking urgently. 
Forecasting future supplies of coal is 
a murky business, largely because of the 
unreliability of national estimates. China 
claims that it has enough coal to fuel its 
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> growing economy at current rates. Accord- 
ing to data collected in the 2000-10 national 
resource survey by the China's Ministry of 
Land and Resources, the country’s proven 
reserves of coal total 187 billion tonnes, the 
second-largest reserves after the United 
States. For China, that is about 62 years’ 
worth of coal — at 2009 rates of consumption 
(roughly 3 billion tonnes a year). This simple 
‘lifetime’ calculation is popular with industry 
and politicians but it can generate a false sense 
of security over the actual state of reserves. 

‘Proven recoverable reserves’ are estimates 
of the national coal resources that geologists 
believe are technically and economically fea- 
sible to mine. New mining technology and 
higher coal prices could, in principle, increase 
the size of those reserves. But the overwhelm- 
ing global trend, as revealed by national coal 
surveys over the past few decades, is for the 
size of countries’ estimated reserves to shrink 
as geologists uncover restrictions — such as 
location, depth, seam thickness and quality — 
on the coal that can be practically extracted. 

For example, both German and South 
African reserves have fallen by more than 
one-third between 2003 and 2008. The first 
British coal survey, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, suggested that the nation had enough 
coal to last 900 years. The current reserves 
lifetime is only 12 years®, and the British coal 
industry is a tiny fraction of its former size. 
Similarly, the first official US coal survey, in 
the early twentieth century, suggested that 
the country had enough coal for 5,000 years. 
That estimate shrank to about 400 years in 
1974 and stands at 240 years today. There 
are exceptions to this trend: estimates of 
reserves in Indonesia and India have grown. 
However, in aggregate, estimates of global 
coal reserves have dropped at a faster rate 
in recent years than can be accounted for by 
mining alone. 


OPTIMISTIC FORECASTS 
China’s reserves were last surveyed in the 
early 2000s, and the US reserves in the 1970s. 
China does not possess, as the United States 
does, vast deposits of surface-minable coal. 
More than 90% of China's coal comes from 
underground mines that can be as much as 
1,000 metres deep, presenting increasing 
engineering challenges. We strongly suspect 
that the current reserves figures are too opti- 
mistic. The coal is certainly there, but — like 
the majority of coal elsewhere in the world — 
most of it is probably destined to stay put. 
One way to estimate future production is to 
look at past production trends. This method 
was pioneered by geophysicist King Hubbert, 
who used 1950s data from the US oil industry 
to predict that US oil production would peak 
in the early 1970s. It did. Hubbert production 
profiles plotted over time assume the shape 
of a distorted bell curve, with a short peak 
and gradual decline (see graphic). Applying 
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Hubbert analysis to coal, Chinese academics 
Tao and Li’ forecast in 2007 that China’s pro- 
duction will peak and begin to decline long 
before the simple 62-years estimate, perhaps 
as early as 2025. During and after the period 
when production peaks, resource quality will 
dwindle and mining costs will rise, pushing 
up coal prices, as is already beginning to hap- 
pen with Asia-Pacific coal. 

Tao and Li used the Chinese government's 
latest official reserves figure of 187 billion 
tonnes to arrive at their peaking date between 
2025 and 2032. Other forecasts are more pes- 
simistic. A 2007 forecast’ by the Energy Watch 
Group, based in Berlin, used a reserves figure 
of 114.5 billion tonnes (reported by China to 
World Energy Coun- 
cil in 1992) to forecast 


“China’s 

‘ a peak of production 
influence on in 2015, with a rapid 
Future coal production decline 
, realy commencing in 2020. 


Analogous concerns 
raised in 1998 about 
the end of cheap oil® 
proved prescient. The price of oil has grown 
substantially since then, as have the costs of 
finding and extracting new supplies. The 
current price of more than US$80 per barrel 
is about three times higher than the upper 
range in official forecasts for 2010 that were 
being issued in the late 1990s’. New technol- 
ogies have made marginal oil reserves acces- 
sible, but deepwater drilling and oil-sands 
production entail high costs and risks. 

Similarly, new technology — underground 
coal gasification — may eventually make 
marginal coal reserves accessible, but it will 
take time and substantial investment to com- 
mercialize on a large scale. Meanwhile, the 
world’s highest-quality and most-accessible 
coal reserves are disappearing as demand for 
the fuel grows. 

Coal consumption is accelerating fast, 
notably in China (see graphic). This renders 
meaningless reserves-lifetime figures cal- 
culated on the basis of flat demand. A 
2009 report from China’s Energy Research 


estimated.” 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Institute forecast that coal demand would 
rise by 700 million to 1 billion tonnes by 
2020, reducing the reserves lifetime to 
about 33 years. If coal demand grows in step 
with projected Chinese economic growth, 
the reserves lifetime would drop to just 19 
years’®. 


COAL RELIANT 

China has few options for reducing its reli- 
ance on coal. It uses coal in many more 
industries than the United States, where coal 
mostly fuels power generation. About half of 
China's coal provides 80% of the country’s 
electricity supply; another 16% supplies the 
coke for its iron and steel industry, the largest 
in the world. Hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in northern China consume another 6% 
for their winter heat supply. The remaining 
28% is primarily used in industries such as 
cement, non-ferrous metals, and chemicals. 
Although China is rapidly expanding its 
supply of natural gas, to replace just the coal 
used for heating would double its total gas 
consumption. 

Urbanization is also driving demand for 
coal. Less than half of China’s population 
now lives in cities (compared with 80% for 
the United States and the European Union). 
To improve living conditions and opportu- 
nities for its citizens, the government wants 
the urban population to grow by 350 mil- 
lion people over the next 15 years, all of 
whom will require infrastructure such as 
housing, energy, transport, water supply 
and waste treatment. This will necessitate a 
steady supply of building materials such as 
cement, steel, aluminium and copper, all of 
which depend on coal for their production. 
Over the next decade, economic growth and 
urbanization are expected to use at the very 
least 700 million tonnes of coal — assum- 
ing that aggressive energy-efficiency and 
alternative-energy targets are also met’. 

Can China go elsewhere for its coal? 
The United States has the world’s biggest 
reported reserves, but almost all its current 
production — 1 billion tonnes — is used 


The annual production of coal in Pennsylvania (a) has been falling since the First World War as coal 
becomes harder to extract. Global coal consumption (b) is still on the rise, driven in part by China’s growth. 
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WORLD COAL RESERVES 


Proven recoverable coal reserves reported to the World Energy Council by the 
top-ten coal-producing countries at the end of 2008. Coal of higher quality 


(bituminous including anthracite) is being depleted most quickly. 
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domestically. The biggest exporters of coal, 
Australia, Indonesia and South Africa, have 
much smaller reserves and production rates 
— some 250 million to 400 million tonnes 
a year. In 2008 the entire seaborne trade in 
steam coal (mainly used by power plants) 
amounted to about 630 million tonnes. 
Although this could grow (Australia, Rus- 
sia and Indonesia are expanding capacity), 
growth will be limited, and prices pushed 
up, by the need to construct mines, railways 
and ports. 

Russia has large but mostly undevel- 
oped coal resources in Siberia. They are 
not located near demand centres, and rail 
transport of coal is expensive (which is why 
the largest exporters are coastal and trade 
is waterborne). Nevertheless, Russia could 
export Siberian coal to China more easily 
than to Europe, especially if China helped 
to build the railways. 

China alone could absorb all current 
Asia-Pacific exports with just three years of 
import growth at current rates. Because other 
countries in the region also depend on coal 
imports, China clearly cannot take all, but 
competition for imports drives up prices. And 
then there’ India, where imports are expected 
to nearly double to 100 million tonnes by 
2012. India is one of the few countries to revise 
its reserves estimates upwards in recent years, 
but its higher-quality reserves are limited and 
it is importing increasing quantities. 

The inevitable result 


> NATURE.COM of soaring demand 
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nations that are currently self-sufficient in 
the resource. 

The poor quality of coal data globally 
means that uncertainty clouds every forecast. 
Even in the technologically advanced United 
States — the ‘Saudi Arabia of coal’ — most 
experts rely on decades-old coal surveys. 
These are commonly interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the nation has a coal supply with a 
250-year lifetime. This figure is not reliable 
enough for strategic energy planning. 

In terms of energy output, US coal produc- 
tion peaked in the late 1990s (volume con- 
tinued to increase, but the coal was of lower 
energy content). In 1995 the US Geological 
Survey (USGS) promised a new national 
coal survey, but it has not been seen as a high 
priority by that organization or by Congress. 
The most recent surveys'”"* of two key min- 
ing regions show rapid depletion of high- 
quality reserves. There is still an enormous 
amount of US coal, but whether future energy 
production can be increased is doubtful, even 
taking into account new mining areas in 
Montana, Alaska and the Illinois basin. 


LIMIT CONSUMPTION 

At the very least, the USGS should urgently 
complete a new national coal survey. And it 
is essential for the security of energy supplies 
globally that Chinese domestic coal produc- 
tion and the timing of its likely decline is bet- 
ter understood. 

We believe that it is unlikely that world 
energy supplies can continue to meet pro- 
jected demand beyond 2020. Therefore, 
new limits on energy consumption will be 
essential in all sectors of society — including 


agriculture, transportation and manufac- 
turing — and will be imposed by energy 
prices and shortages if they are not achieved 
through planning and policy. 

Supply limits also have implications for 
the development of clean-coal technology. 
Also known as carbon capture and storage 
(CCS), clean coal is one proposal for reduc- 
ing greenhouse-gas emissions while grow- 
ing energy supplies. Because maintaining 
economic growth while cutting coal out of 
the energy equation globally will be difficult, 
and because nearly everyone assumes that 
coal will remain cheap far into the foresee- 
able future, the idea is to keep the carbon 
dioxide produced by burning coal from 
going into the atmosphere. 

There are two hitches: the difficulty of 
scaling up such an enterprise, and its effect 
on electricity prices. As many analysts have 
noted, the scale and cost of clean-coal infra- 
structure will be vast’’. Energy analysts agree 
that this will boost the price of electricity, but 
the scheme could work if coal prices remain 
low. If they don’t, building new coal plants 
— conventional or clean — makes little eco- 
nomic sense, except to replace ageing inef- 
ficient infrastructure. 

Nations should immediately begin to plan 
for higher fossil-fuel prices and to make 
maximum possible investments in energy 
efficiency and renewable-energy infrastruc- 
ture. Even then the world will have to accept 
a slowdown in economic growth. = 


Richard Heinberg and David Fridley are 
at the Post-Carbon Institute in Santa Rosa, 
California 95404, USA. Heinberg is the 
author of nine books, including Blackout: 
Coal, Climate, and the Last Energy Crisis. 
e-mail: richardheinberg@postcarbon.org 
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Questioning 
economic growth 


Our global economy must operate within planetary 
limits to promote stability, resilience and wellbeing, not 
rising GDP, argues Peter Victor. 


he idea that governments of developed 
[Pesan should no longer pursue 
economic growth as a primary policy 
objective is widely regarded as heresy. Yet a 
growing number of scholars, policy-makers 
and citizens are coming round to the idea 
that the planet cannot sustain continued glo- 
bal economic growth. Even economist Rob- 
ert Solow, who won the 1987 Nobel Prize in 
Economics for his work on economic growth, 
said in 2008 that the United States and Europe 
might soon find that “either continued 
growth will be too destructive to the environ- 
ment and they are too dependent on scarce 
natural resources, or that they would rather 
use increasing productivity in the form of 
leisure”’. The idea of steady-state economies, 
or even economic ‘degrowth; in developed 
countries is gaining traction. 
The reasons for disenchantment with 


economic growth as a paramount policy 
objective are not hard to find. Humanity 
has gone beyond the ‘safe operating space’ 
of the planet with respect to climate change, 
nitrogen loadings and biodiversity loss, 
and threatens to do so with six other major 
global environmental issues’. This exces- 
sive burden on Earth can be traced to the 
massive increase in the materials, fossil fuels 
and biomass used by the world’s economies. 
Mankind’s ‘throughput’ — the sheer weight 
of materials, including fuel, that feed the 
world’s economies — has increased 800% in 
the twentieth century’, with a correspond- 
ingly large increase in wastes returned to the 
environment. In the same time, the human 
population has risen from 1.6 billion to more 
than 6 billion, and our presence has been 
felt over an increasingly large part of Earth's 
surface. All of this drove and was driven by 
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unprecedented economic growth, the ben- 
efits and costs of which have been spread 
remarkably unevenly around the planet. 

A key question now is whether and how 
economies can develop ina way that respects 
Earth's biophysical boundaries and feeds the 
9 billion people expected by mid-century. 

One option is for developed countries 
to continue striving for economic growth, 
while attempting to reduce impacts on the 
planet. This means betting that economic 
growth can be successfully and rapidly 
decoupled from material and energy inputs. 
Such ‘green growth is currently favoured by 
the Organisation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development (OECD). But it 
can be confounded by the rebound effect: 
efficiency improvements often induce 
changes that reduce, nullify or outweigh 
environmental and resource benefits. This 
was first recognized in 1865 by economist 
W. S. Jevons, who noted that improvements 
in steam engines were accompanied by an 
increase in total coal consumption. 

By 1910, the best steam engines in the 
United Kingdom were about 36 times more 
efficient than those of 1760 (ref.4), but a 
2,000-fold rise in steam-power use’ had 
increased coal consumption dramatically. 
A rebound of 50% is not unusual for many 
technologies. 


WHAT PRICE HAPPINESS? 

An alternative is to encourage growth in sec- 
tors of the economy that use fewer resources, 
such as the service sector. Such a strategy 
could buy some time, but not if it simply 
shifts the production of resource-intensive 
products and their related environmental 
burdens to other countries, as has been the 
pattern in recent years. 

A third option is to limit growth itself. 
The battle against climate change illustrates 
the attractiveness of this strategy. To reduce 
greenhouse-gas emissions (GHG) by 80% 
over 50 years, an economy that increases its 
real gross domestic product (GDP) by 3% 
a year must reduce its emissions intensity — 
tonnes of GHG per unit of GDP — by an 
astonishing 6% a year. For an economy that 
does not grow, the annual cut would be a still 
very challenging 3.2%. 

The view that we should curb planetary 
impacts by reducing growth in richer 
countries is reinforced by several considera- 
tions. First, there is mounting evidence that 
this growth is largely unrelated to measures 
of happiness. Second, in recent decades, 
increasing inequality has accompanied 
much of this growth, leading to problems 
ranging from poor public health to social 
unrest. Third, the prospects for real improve- 
ment in the developing world are likely to be 
diminished if developed countries continue 
to encroach on more ecological space. 

Removing economic growth as a major 


K.J. HISTORICAL/CORBIS 


policy priority runs counter to the views of 
governments and many international agen- 
cies. Many nations responded to the recent 
financial crisis with desperate measures 
to resume economic growth. Yet when we 
recognize how briefly economic growth 
has held such prominence in policy circles, 
dethroning it seems less improbable. Regular 
estimates of GDP by governments date back 
only to the 1940s, and the measure was ini- 
tially used in support of specific objectives, 
such as stimulating employment. Only in the 
1950s did economic growth become a policy 
priority in its own right’. 

Economists and other social scientists 
now need to map out functional economies 
in which growth is sidelined, and stability, 
resilience and wellbeing are the prime objec- 
tives, within environmental and resource 
constraints. Ecological economist Herman 
Daly, who has investigated and promoted 
a steady-state economic model for several 
decades, has formulated a useful set of prin- 
ciples for limiting material use, including: 
the harvest of renewable resources should 
not exceed their regeneration rate; the rate 
of extraction of non-renewable resources 
should not exceed the rate of creation of 
renewable substitutes; and waste emissions 
should not exceed the environment’s capac- 
ity to assimilate them. To these we should 
add the protection of land and water to 
reduce competition among humans and 
other species. Among the many successful 
applications of these principles is the crea- 
tion of protected areas and green belts. 

Daly, with theologian John Cobb, also 
proposed an alternative measure of macro- 
economic success: the Index of Sustainable 
Economic Welfare (ISEW), incorporat- 
ing environmental degradation, resource 
depletion and other factors. Estimates of 
this index show a major divergence from 
GDP per person for many countries In one 
study by environmental charity Friends of 
the Earth’, the gap between US GDP and 
the ‘Genuine Progress Indicator’ (GPI), 
calculated similarly to the ISEW, was par- 
ticularly marked: whereas GDP per person 
rose from the 1970s, GPI actually declined 
(see ‘Genuine progress?’). 


SHORTER WORK YEAR 
These results bear out an observation made 
in 1934 by Simon Kuznets, a Russian- 
American economist and one architect of 
the system of national accounts from which 
GDP is derived*: “The welfare of a nation 
can scarcely be inferred from a measure of 
national income.” Work on more broad- 
based indicators to complement or replace 
GDP has been given a substantial boost bya 
2009 report by Nobel laureates Joseph Stiglitz 
and Amartya Sen’ that caught the attention 
of many politicians. 

Models have been built to explore what 


might realistically be accomplished in devel- 
oped countries that forgo economic growth, 
and what the consequences might be. I 
constructed” a fairly conventional model 
of the Canadian economy and found cir- 
cumstances under which employment can 
be increased, poverty and greenhouse-gas 
emissions reduced, and government debt 
effectively managed without economic 
growth. A key ingredient is a shorter work 
year, which would help to spread employ- 
ment among more of the labour force. The 
benefits of greater productivity would thus 
be directed towards more leisure time, rather 
than increasing GDP. Scoping this out for 
Canada, assuming that labour productiv- 
ity continues to rise modestly, a reduction 
in the average work year of around 15% by 
2035, to 1,500 hours a year, would secure 
full employment. This work year would 
still be longer than in some European coun- 
tries. In Germany, for example, the average 
paid employee worked 1,430 hours in 2008. 
Other ingredients for an attractive low/no- 
growth scenario include more focused and 


GENUINE PROGRESS? 


US GDP rose over the past decades; the GPI, 
which accounts for social and environmental 
factors, went down. 
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better-funded anti-poverty programmes, a 
stable population (already achieved in many 
developed countries and within the grasp of 
others), and stricter policies on environment 
and resources, based on Daly’s principles. My 
study has helped to stimulate similar investi- 
gations, under way or proposed, in countries 
including New Zealand, Austria, the United 
Kingdom, Finland and the United States, with 
results expected over the next year or so. 

Zero economic growth, however, may not 
be enough. Some researchers are looking 
seriously at ‘degrowth: shrinking developed 
economies to bring them into balance with 
resource and environmental limits, while 
improving quality of life. The scope of changes 
in all aspects of the economy would be much 
more far-reaching, and the repercussions for 
society greater. Nevertheless, degrowth in 
materials use, fossil energy, land and water 
is clearly required, so degrowth of national 
economies may be unavoidable. 

There is debate about whether capitalism 


is compatible with steady-state or degrowth 
economies. A shrinking economy brings a 
real risk that profit-seeking companies and 
their shareholders will be disappointed, 
credit ratings will suffer, the financial system 
will be in jeopardy, trade will shrink and the 
whole capitalist system could spiral to col- 
lapse. Whether this would happen remains an 
open question. Solow, for one, sees no reason 
why capitalism could not survive with slow 
or even no growth. Others are more sceptical 
— especially about the survival of capitalism 
in degrowth societies. It is worth noting that 
even in a shrinking economy, some sectors 
— such as renewable-energy development — 
will flourish. 

As long as economic growth remains so 
important to global policymakers, humanity 
is hopelessly constrained: the environmental 
policies we need face the unreasonable politi- 
cal hurdle that they must also be shown to 
promote economic growth. This must 
change. At grass-roots level, many people 
in the developed world are already directing 
their energies towards enhanced wellbeing, 
in part by turning to local producers for their 
food, clothing and other needs. Institutions 
of all kinds — financial, political, legal, edu- 
cational, religious and social — that have 
evolved to thrive in a fast-growing economy 
will have to adapt. This could be the greatest 
challenge of all; there are no good answers yet 
as to how they should change. 

With the prospect of environmental calam- 
ity facing humanity, developed economies 
must chart a course towards living within a 
fair share, and no more, of the planet's safe 
operating space. Developing countries, in 
their turn and time, will also have to adjust. 
Done thoughtfully, this could lead to more 
satisfactory and fulfilling lives for all. m 


Peter Victor is an economist at York 
University in Toronto, Ontario and author 
of Managing Without Growth: Slower by 
Design, Not Disaster. 

e-mail: pvictor@yorku.ca 
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Technologies such as this drone are becoming increasingly independent of humans. 


The rise of 
the ‘technium’ 


Kevin Kelly argues compellingly that technology is 
taking on a life of its own, finds Zaheer Baber. 


Kelly radically rethinks the relation- 
ship between humans and technology. 
Scientific inventions have become so com- 
plex and interwoven with our lives, he says, 
that humans have less and less sway over how 
mechanical systems evolve. Nor can we stop 
the spread of technologies. Consequently, 
when assessing future risks, we should adopt 
a proactive approach of trial and error and 
revision, rather than strict precaution. 
To make his point, Kelly introduces the 


E What Technology Wants, writer Kevin 


concept of the ‘technium’ to embody the 
vast techno-social system. Distinct from 
individual innovations such as radar or 
plastic polymer, the technium includes all 
the machines, processes, society, culture 
and philosophies associated with technolo- 
gies. The sheer complexity of interactions 
between the various layers and loops of the 
technium gives ita degree of autonomy. As it 
evolves, it develops its own dynamics. 
According to Kelly, an autonomous sys- 
tem displays traits of self-repair, self-defence, 
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self-maintenance, self-control and self- 
improvement. No current system has all 
these properties, he admits, but many tech- 
nologies exhibit some of them. Aeroplane 
drones can self-steer and stay aloft for hours, 
for instance, but cannot repair themselves. 
Communication networks can repair them- 
selves but cannot self-reproduce. Compu- 
ter viruses can self-reproduce but cannot 
improve themselves. As technologies multi- 
ply and become more adaptive, the technium 
is becoming increasingly autonomous. 

For example, the vast global communica- 
tions network incorporates 170 quadrillion 
computer chips (a quadrillion is 10") wired 
up into one giant computing platform, witha 
density of links approaching that of synapses 
in the human brain. Scientists can trace the 
majority of traffic flowing through the net- 
works, but occasional bits are lost or trans- 
formed during transmission. Most of these 
mutations of information are attributable to 
causes such as hacking and machine error, 
but a few per cent are 
not — these changes 
originate not from 
humans, but from 
vagaries in the system 
itself. The flow of bits 
through the telephone 
network has, in the past 
decade, become statis- 
tically similar to the 


fractal pattern found in aha nology 
self-organized systems. e\iyy ee 1 

This suggests that itis Viking: 2010. 416 pp. 
developing behaviour $27.95 

of its own. 


Although the technium has neither an 
idea of self nor conscious desires, it develops 
mechanical tendencies, or ‘wants; through 
its complex behaviour. Its millions of ampli- 
fying relationships and circuits of influence 
push the technium in certain directions. 
For example, some personal robots can 
navigate obstacles to seek out power outlets 
and plug themselves in to be recharged. For 
Kelly, these robots are like bacteria drifting 
towards nutrients with no conscious aware- 
ness of that goal. As frontier technologies 
increase in sophistication, these ‘wants’ gain 
in both complexity and force. Moreover, the 
tendencies become increasingly independ- 
ent of human designers and users. 

As Kelly points out, technophobes and 
technophiles alike agree that the technium 
is spinning beyond human control. They 
disagree only on what should be done about 
it: whether the technium should be stopped, 
modified or embraced. Kelly respects all 

sides in the polarized 


> NATURE.COM debates about tech- 
For more on nology. He accepts 
the evolution of the unease that the 
technology, see: technium can unleash, 
go.nature.com/tysg2k devoting chapters 


to the anti-technology manifesto of the 
Unabomber, Ted Kaczynski, and the selec- 
tive uptake of innovations by Amish people. 
He recognizes those who have positions in 
between, including the proponents of indig- 
enous knowledge and inventors themselves. 
Apprehension about the technium assum- 
ing a life of its own continues to grow with 
the rise of genomics, robotics, informatics 
and nanotechnology. Cautious states and 
publics often turn to 


“Every the precautionary 
technology principle, which holds 
produces that any technology 
degrees of must be shown to 
good, harm do no harm before 


andrisk, and it can be embraced. 
the evolution Kelly argues that this 
of eachis approach is imprac- 
uncertain.” tical, unfeasible and 

unattainable. Every 

technology produces 
degrees of good, harm and risk, and the evo- 
lution of each is uncertain — none can ever 
be said to be decisively safe. 

As an alternative, Kelly draws on philo- 
sopher Max More's ‘proactionary principle; 
which states that the only way to evaluate 
new technologies is to try them out as proto- 
types and then refine them. To evaluate 
risk we must continually assess new tech- 
nologies in the context of use. Kelly pares 
More’s principle down to five elements: 
anticipation; continual assessment; priori- 
tization of risks; rapid correction of harm; 
and redirection. 

Owing to the autonomy of the technium, 
Kelly contends, it is pointless to ban risky 
technologies. Attempts to put a moratorium 
on them will only ensure that the emergent 
ones will be even more impervious to human 
control — exhibiting a form of natural selec- 
tion. Instead, we should strive to produce 
technology that is ‘more convivial’ — that is, 
more compatible with life. Kelly believes that 
every technology can be channelled towards 
uses that promote greater transparency and 
more collaboration, flexibility and openness 
across society. 

He draws extensively on other studies, par- 
ticularly Langdon Winner's groundbreaking 
book Autonomous Technology (MIT Press, 
1977). Winner famously discussed uncon- 
trollable “technological drift” as one of the 
most disturbing features of modern life. 
He also extensively used the phrase ‘socio- 
technical systeny rather than ‘social system’ 
to capture the seamless amalgamation of 
humans and technology. But Kelly's concept 
of the technium and his description of how it 
attains autonomy are original and timely. m 


Zaheer Baber is professor of sociology at 
the University of Toronto, Ontario, M5S 
1A1, Canada, and author of CyberAsia. 
e-mail: zaheer.baber@gmail.com 


Books in brief 


Armageddon Science: The Science of Mass Destruction 

Brian Clegg ST MARTIN’S PRESS 304 pp. $25.99 (2010) 

From biohazards to climate change, there are many ways to erase 
humanity. Physicist Brian Clegg assesses a range of doomsday 
scenarios in his book. Although he remains unshaken by the 
rumoured risk of miniature black holes being created by the Large 
Hadron Collider at CERN, Europe’s particle-physics lab in Geneva, 
Switzerland, he accepts that nanobots and nuclear technologies 
are credible threats. Ultimately, he is an optimist, who hopes that 
better science education will help us to make the best choices about 
our future. 


The Darwinian Tourist: Viewing the World Through 
Evolutionary Eyes 
Christopher Wills OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 288 pp. $34.95 (2010) 


o7, In this travel book with an evolutionary bent, biologist Christopher 

Carwinian Wills relates hi Ij t th Id’ id t pl : H 
Urigt ills relates his personal journeys to the world’s wildest places. He 
describes the biodiversity of the Peruvian rainforest, and meets wolf 


cubs in a Mongolian village to reveal how the domestication of dogs 
began. He goes on to piece together the story of human evolution 
with that of the hunter-gatherer peoples of the African Kalahari 

and the bones of ancient hominins in the island caves of Flores, 
Indonesia. 


Living with Complexity 
Donald A. Norman THE MIT PRESS 280 pp. $24.95 (2010) 
The complexity of modern technology is a boon rather than a 
problem, argues influential designer Donald Norman. Just as the 
owner of a messy desk can quickly locate papers in seemingly 
random piles, even the most difficult technologies can be tamed 
through good design and mastery. He sees this as a partnership 
between the designers who produce objects that tame complexity, 
and the consumers who must learn the skills needed to use those 
7 innovations. Once under control, the cleverest technologies may 
become as easy to use as a pencil or salt shaker. 


Gregory Petsko in Genome Biology: The First 10 Years 

Gregory Petsko BIOMED CENTRAL 304 pp when printed. Available for 
Kindle ($1.13) and on iPad and iPhone (free) (2010) 

To mark the tenth anniversary of the launch of the journal 
Genome Biology, publisher BioMed Central is releasing an e-book 
compilation of the columns of structural biologist Gregory Petsko, 
who has written for the journal every month since 2000. With 

his characteristic wit and perception, Petsko muses on trends in 
genomics research, funding and policy. He also discusses how the 
culture of genomics research is changing in an era of blogs and 
social networks. 


The Colours of Infinity: The Beauty and Power of Fractals 

(Second Edition) 

Edited by Nigel Lesmoir-Gordon SPRINGER 174 pp. $59.95 (2010) 

In 1995, a groundbreaking television documentary introduced the 
world to the psychedelic geometries of the Mandelbrot set. Essays 
on the beauty and mathematics of fractals by the film’s contributors, 
including the father of the field, Benoit Mandelbrot, are collected in 
Nigel Lesmoir-Gordon’s book. This updated edition includes a new 
chapter written by Mandelbrot just before his death, and the 1995 
documentary has been remastered on an associated DVD. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Greenhouses in the sky 


Emma Marris is intrigued by an optimistic vision of high-rise farms. 


r | “lo feed the cities of the future, ecolo- 
gist and microbiologist Dickson 
Despommier envisions a global shift 

to indoor agriculture. In The Vertical Farm, 

he sets out his big idea: by raising crops and 
animals in large urban buildings, former 
farmland can be returned to forest and riv- 
ers can be spared poisonous run-off. Cities 
will no longer have to transport food in and 
waste out, but will be self-sustaining — the 
urban equivalent ofa natural ecosystem. 

Despommier, who has developed and 
promoted his concept for a decade, imag- 
ines filling skyscrapers with hydroponically 
or aeroponically grown crops, medicinal 
herbs and biofuels fed on “ultrapure, chemi- 
cally defined diets”. Zones of plants would be 
dedicated to filtering the city’s waste water 
back into drinkability. Every neighbour- 
hood, rich or poor, would have access to 
wholesome, tasty, local food. 

His idea is enthralling — but far from 


Bringing farms into city buildings might save on transport, but energy costs could skyrocket. 


realized. It brings to mind the urban plans 
of King Camp Gillette, inventor of the safety 
razor, who sketched out a high-rise utopia in 
his 1894 book The Human Drift. His Metro- 
polis was to be an enormous white porcelain 
city of “immaculate cleanliness’, powered 
by Niagara Falls and run by machines, that 
would house the entire population of the 
United States. Gillette didn’t bring agriculture 
within its walls — his vision was to import 
raw crops from surrounding lands and 
process them centrally. Despommier makes 
no mention of food processing in The Vertical 
Farm; perhaps in the future everyone cooks 
from scratch. He's clearly an optimist. 

Like Gillette, Despommier has society’s 
best interests at heart, but his proposal is 
grandiose. A professor of public health, he 
too is obsessed with cleanliness and offers 
discourses on the health threats of human 
faeces, rats and other vermin and the various 
contaminants that vertical-farm workers will 
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take steps to block. He 
makes easy assump- 
tions; for example, that 
labourers will submit 
to regular blood tests 
to prevent the spread 
of disease, wear sterile 
7 uniforms and live on 
the premises. And 
that “in most cases”, 


The Vertical Farm: 
Feeding the World 


in the 21st Century abandoned farmland 
DICKSON around the world will 
DESPOMMIER become hardwood 
Thomas Dunne Books: — forest. Most outlandish 


2010. 320 pp. $25.99 ig his blazing confi- 


dence in his idea. In ten 
years of study, he tells us, he has thought of 
“no significant disadvantages” to his scheme, 
except the minor matters of construction 
costs and farmer displacement. 

One downside is easy to spot: the massive 
amounts of energy required to grow plants 
indoors. Police often bust major marijuana- 
growing operations by following up on 
unusually high electricity bills. Using coal or 
gas to grow strawberries and tomatoes is a lot 
more expensive than energy from the Sun. 
Despommier addresses this with transpar- 
ent buildings and technology: light-emitting 
diodes on flexible plastics wrapped around 
individual plants, mirrors, solar panels, wind 
turbines and plasma-arc gasification facili- 
ties to turn biological waste into energy. 

Yet his detail, he admits, doesn’t extend 
to a quantitative demonstration that verti- 
cal farms are competitive in terms of either 
energy or money. He saves both by eliminat- 
ing conventional farm machinery, pesticides, 
herbicides, fertilizer, transport and other 
costs, including crop failure. But he spends 
energy and money by building tall, complex 
buildings in urban cores and in acquiring 
and maintaining cutting-edge infrastruc- 
ture, airtight security and negative-pressure 
ventilation. 

Maybe growing all of our calories within 
the city limits is no more likely than thinking 
we'll all move to Metropolis. But The Verti- 
cal Farm is nevertheless inspiring. For some 
crops in some places, it might make sense. 
If Despommier wont do the maths, some- 
one should. Any idea that might help us to 
avoid displacing any more natural areas with 
agriculture deserves a hearing. = 


Emma Marris writes for Nature from 
Columbia, Missouri. 


G. GOODSTEIN 


Kristen Bush as Rosalind Franklin in a play about collaboration, competition and pursuing scientific glory. 


Franklin, centre stage 


Josie Glausiusz enjoys a play capturing the zeal and 
backstabbing in the race to discover DNA’s structure. 


bell chimes, and a moment of calm 
Ae on the stage, as Rosalind 

Franklin marvels at an X-ray diffrac- 
tion image. “It’s a perfect X. It’s a helix,” she 
says. “I've never seen anything like it?” 

What Franklin saw that night in May 1952 
is at the heart of Anna Ziegler’s powerful new 
play, Photograph 51, funded by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation and now showing at the 
Ensemble Studio Theater in Manhattan. 
Played in plummy tones by Kristen Bush, 
Franklin is the focus of this fast-paced per- 
formance, which dramatizes the obsessive 
and, at times, devious race to discover the 
structure of DNA. 

Ziegler was originally commissioned by a 
Maryland theatre, Active Cultures, to create 
a play about three women scientists, but 
rewrote the script to focus on Franklin alone 
after realizing that it was her story that really 
grabbed her. As a Jewish woman, Franklin 
was thwarted by obstacles of the time — 
sexism and anti-Semitism — and by her 
own internal limitations, Ziegler says. Her 
toughness got her where she was, but it also 
meant that she guarded her ideas from out- 
side interference. “The play is largely about 
Franklin’s inability to collaborate, or lack of 


Photograph 51 
WRITTEN BY ANNA 
ZIEGLER; DIRECTED BY 
LINSAY FIRMAN. 

The Ensemble Studio 
Theatre, New York City. 
Until 21 November 
2010. 


desire to,” she adds. 

The famous Photo- 
graph 51 from which 
the play takes its 
name is Franklin’s 
best recording of the 
patterns produced by 
bouncing X-rays off 
crystallized molecules of DNA. It was later 
shown without her knowledge to James 
Watson, who recognized the helix as the 
missing piece of the puzzle that enabled him 
and his collaborator Francis Crick to con- 
struct their famous model of the molecule of 
life. With a cast of characters that includes a 
wild-haired Watson (played by Haskell King) 
and a bewildered Maurice Wilkins (Kevin 
Collins) — Franklin's colleague at King’s 
College London, who revealed the image 
to Watson — Ziegler has produced a witty 
and poignant account of the controversy 
surrounding DNAs discovery. 

The play is based on fact, and in large 
part on Brenda Maddox’s moving biog- 
raphy, Rosalind Franklin: The Dark Lady 
of DNA (HarperCollins, 2002), as well as 
Watson's best-selling The Double Helix 
(Atheneum, 1968). Ziegler crams a great 
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deal of complicated science into 90 minutes, 
capturing both the zeal and the backstab- 
bing that often accompany the pursuit of 
scientific glory. The compressed format, 
however, precludes the wealth of detail that 
appeared in Maddox’s biography, which 
presents Franklin not just as a dedicated 
scientist but as an elegant and generous 
young woman with many friends, who loved 
hiking and travelling. 

As in real life, Franklin battles in the play 
for respect as an accomplished woman 
scientist in the 1950s. She faces a barrage of 
belittling rules and remarks, not least from 
Watson who, as he wrote in The Double 
Helix, wondered how “Rosy” would look “if 
she took off her glasses and did something 
novel with her hair” The characters in the 
play inform Franklin, like a chorus of bad 
fairies, that she might have achieved more 
if she had been more open, less wary, will- 
ing to take more risks, make models, move 
forwards without the certainty of proof. She 
may have triumphed, they jibe, if she was 
born at another time — or born a man. 

The sexism that Franklin faced in the 
stifling environment of King’s may explain 
why the playwright 


depicts her as stub- “She may have 
born, secretive and triumphed, 
rarely happy. One of they jibe, if she 
her few moments of was bornat 
serenity comes dur- another time 
inganimaginedcon- — orborn 
versation with aclose gman.” 


friend, US biophysi- 

cist Don Caspar. Asked what she wants, she 
replies, “So many things: to wake up without 
feeling the weight of the day pressing down 
... to eat more beets and also turnips, to 
be kissed ... be a child again, held up and 
admired, the world full of endless future” 

Alas, Franklin’s future was cut short by 
ovarian cancer, from which she died in 
1958. Although not covered by the play, she 
had moved in 1953 to Birkbeck College, 
now part of the University of London, 
where she worked happily on the structure 
of tobacco mosaic virus. Because the Nobel 
prize is not awarded posthumously, she did 
not share in the 1962 prize in physiology 
or medicine that was awarded to Watson, 
Crick and Wilkins. But as Ziegler conveys, it 
is not clear that she was fixated on the prize, 
although no doubt she would have been 
happy to win it. 

“She was more about the work and the 
process, and not as much about the acco- 
lades,” Ziegler says. “It was about the per- 
sonal satisfaction of understanding and 
cracking something. She was in a different 
kind of race? = 


Josie Glausiusz is a journalist based in New 
York and a contributor to the science blog 
www.lastwordonnothing.com. 
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In Monkeys as Judges of Art (1889), Gabriel von Max conveys his interest in animal and human nature. 


Inquisitive and exact 


Alison Abbott visits an exhibition charting the artistic and 
scientific interests of painter and collector Gabriel von Max. 


uring his lifetime, Gabriel von Max 
D (1840-1915) was one of Munich’s 

most successful artists — a privi- 
lege he exploited. In his middle-age, he 
began to churn out reams of paintings for 
the art market, for he had a very expensive 
habit to feed: collecting scientific objects. 

His commercial tendency and his adher- 
ence to a realistic painting style might explain 
why he fell into obscurity as art moved on in 
the twentieth century. An exhibition now on 
at the Kunstbau gallery in Munich, Germany, 
claims to rediscover this extraordinary man, 
who studied and painted nature with the 
inquisitiveness and exactness of Leonardo 
da Vinci while embracing the radical new 
sciences of his age with equal passion. 

The show brings together both sides of 
his psyche: the artistic and the scientific. It 
displays a broad range of his paintings — 
from early religious works to later studies of 
primates and commentaries on the scientific 
process — alongside objects from his collec- 
tion. At his death, his acquisitions totalled 
up to 80,000 objects, including around 400 
skulls believed to have been destroyed in the 
Second World War, but which were rediscov- 
ered in Freiburg, Germany, in 2008. 

His earlier paintings were concerned with 
religion or death, and conveyed a heightened 
emotionality along with a teasing eroticism. 
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Gabriel von — His breakthrough 
Max: Star Artist, came with his 1867 
Dar winist work, Christian Martyr 
Spiritualist . 
Kunstbau. Munieh: on the Cross (St Julia), 
Until 30 January 2011. 4 luminous painting of 
such power that female 


visitors to its first showing openly wept, 
according to reports at the time. Even then, 
his fascination with nature was on display. 
He painted a fly or butterfly motif into many 
pictures, settling them casually ona death- 
white arm or anatomy table. Those insects 
were far from casually painted, however, as 
his detailed preparatory sketches show. 

Even more fascinating are his sketches and 
paintings of the monkeys he collected and 
kept as pets. A capuchin monkey called Paly 
was his constant companion for 15 years. His 
interest in — and affection for — the animals 
paralleled his embrace of Charles Darwin's 
theory of evolution. He even saw them as 
superior in some ways to humans, who he 
thought were corrupted by civilization. 

At the turn of the century, von Max 
completed a series of paintings showing mon- 
keys conducting academic activities such as 
giving anatomy lessons. The most familiar, 
Monkeys as Judges of Art (1889), which por- 
trays 13 monkeys as art critics (pictured), is 
widely assumed to be a censure of the profes- 
sion. Yet the artist's writings, according to the 
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exhibition's catalogue, suggest the opposite. 
He sought to convey sophisticated, individual 
human weaknesses — such as vanity — just as 
writers of fables traditionally used particular 
animals to embody human characteristics. 

Von Max may have loved his pets, but he 
studied their behaviour and anatomy with 
detached scientific rigour. Many died in the 
cold Bavarian climate, and he would skin 
their bodies, sketching and photographing 
their muscles to understand how to portray 
postures correctly. 

But living animals should not be harmed 
merely to satisfy scientific curiosity, cau- 
tioned von Max in his 1883 painting 
The Vivisector. The vivisector, a bearded 
scientist, sits at his dissection table. The 
allegorical female figure of compassion has 
taken from him a puppy, with bound muzzle, 
which he was preparing to dissect. The scales 
she holds aloft in her other hand show that 
the heart weighs more than the brain in this 
situation. That painting was quickly used 
as propaganda by the growing anti-vivisec- 
tion movement, which was already putting 
Germany’s physiologists and infection biolo- 
gists on the defensive. 

Von Max’s scientific collection, replete 
with objects representing the new sciences 
of geology, ethnology, anthropology and 
palaeontology, reflected his life-long con- 
cern with the origins of humans and the 
Earth, and was taken seriously by the scien- 
tific community. Zoologist and artist Ernst 
Haeckel, who became a friend, engineered 
for him an honorary doctorate from his 
University of Jena in Germany. 

After von Max’s death, the collection was 
bought by the Mannheim museum. It was 
broken up in 1935 and distributed among 
specialist museums in the region — which 
is how the skulls ended up in the University 
of Freiburg’s anthropology collection. While 
preparing for a German exhibition celebrat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of Darwin's theory 
of evolution, curators found that von Max’s 
skulls had not been destroyed in the Second 
World War after all, but had got mixed up 
with a different skull collection. Von Max’s 
entire collection is now reassembled at 
Mannheim’ Reiss-Engelhorn Museum. 

As this fine exhibition shows, von Max is 
well worth bringing back into the light. m 


Alison Abbott is Natures Senior European 
Correspondent. 


CORRECTION 

In ‘The light and shade of German science’ 
(Nature 467, 660; 2010), the date of the 
Berlin Wall’s rise was incorrectly given as 
1949, the date of Germany’s separation 
into two states. Construction of the Berlin 
Wall began in 1961. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


European bounty 
for taxonomists 


Non-professional taxonomists 
have been responsible for 
describing more than half of 
the animal species discovered 
in Europe from 1998 to 2007 
(see also Nature 467, 788; 2010). 
The extraordinary current rate 
of description of new species 
makes Europe an unexpected 
frontier for biodiversity 
exploration. 

The Fauna Europaea database 
(www.faunaeur.org), released 
in 2004, lists more than 125,000 
European species of multicellular 
terrestrial and freshwater 
animals. More than 700 new 
species are described each year in 
Europe — four times the rate of 
two centuries ago. However, we 
have not yet reached saturation 
in the inventory of European 
fauna, and we cannot accurately 
estimate the total number of 
species living in the continent's 
ecosystems. 

The unprecedented rate 
of species description has 
depended heavily on the 
scientific contribution of unpaid 
scientists (non-professional 
and retired professional 
taxonomists). More attention 
should be given to ways of 
enhancing this formidable 
workforce. 

There is an urgent need for 
an effective policy-supported 
business plan to complete 
the biodiversity inventory at 
European and national levels, 
preferably targeting species- 
rich and less-charismatic 
groups such as mites, rove 
beetles, micro-wasps and 
nematodes. Amateurs could 
be readily integrated into such 
a framework of defined and 
coordinated objectives. 

The future of amateur 
taxonomy also depends on 
incorporating molecular 
techniques, either through formal 
training or through collaboration 
between molecular-oriented 


professionals and morphology- 
oriented citizen scientists. 
Benoit Fontaine on behalf of 51 
co-authors*, Muséum National 
@ Histoire Naturelle, France. 
fontaine@mnhn.fr 

*A full list of signatories is 
available online at http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/468377a 


Innovation in Europe 
— three questions 


Three long-standing questions 
still need to be addressed to 
stimulate innovation in the 
European Union (Nature 467, 
1005; 2010). 

First, to what extent can 
governments make informed 
choices about which areas should 
be stimulated by public (and 
private) funding of research 
and development (R&D)? 
Governments generally lean 
towards areas with a strong 
past performance rather than 
favouring those with a promising 
future. Are public agencies — 
or any other organization 
— capable of picking future 
winners? 

Second, assuming that 
governments have the capability 
and remit to select promising 
areas, the next question 
is whether the European 
Union is the proper level 
for policy interventions. To 
put it another way: to what 
extent do European-wide 
innovation partnerships 
yield better products than 
national or regional ones? This 
everlasting debate becomes 
even more relevant in the 
implementation and feasibility 
of large-scale R&D projects. 
Perhaps one should accept a 
variety of spaces for public R&D 
intervention — some sectors 
require international research 
and innovation policies, whereas 
others are the realm of regional 
policies. 

Third, there is the issue of 
how to organize innovation 


projects that address 

societal issues. You rightly 
point out the challenges of 
coordinating multiple-actor 
constellations. However, 
science and technology studies 
teach us that proactively 
involving stakeholders from 
different backgrounds and 
disciplines can be beneficial 

to the ‘responsible’ steering, 
utilization and implementation 
of R&D. 

Wouter Boon, Gaston 
Heimeriks Utrecht University, 
the Netherlands. 
w.boon@geo.uu.nl 


Misreporting: a 
glowing report 


As a former science writer for 
several UK national newspapers, 
I commend Simon Lewis for his 
balanced and valuable analysis 
of how to deal with misreporting 
(Nature 468, 7; 2010). 

Lewis avoids the common 
error of assuming that 
the bylined journalist was 
responsible for the headline or 
the final text. As I know all too 
well, stories can be extensively 
rewritten without being 
referred back to the named 
author. Complaining about this 
practice is regarded as naive 
and career-limiting. 

His experiences show how one 
can use the rivalries that exist 
between newspapers to obtain 
some redress for misreporting. 
Newspapers delight in 
reporting egregious examples of 
misreporting by rivals. 

Thus, in approaching the UK 
newspaper The Guardian, Lewis 
targeted his complaint about the 
original Sunday Times report 
perfectly. Iam glad that Lewis 
was able to gain some redress. 
Iam also grateful to him for 
reminding me how good it is to 
be out of the newspaper business. 
Robert Matthews Aston 
University, UK. 
rajm@physics.org 


Reef technology to 
rescue Venice 


Rachel Armstrong and Neil 
Spiller suggest that Venice’s 
sinking foundations might be 
supported by an artificial reef 
grown using ‘protocells’ that 
precipitate limestone from sea 
water (Nature 467, 916-918; 
2010). The technology already 
exists to grow structures 
rapidly from sea water, and 
this could be applied in Venice 
immediately. 

‘Biorock electrolysis of 
sea water has been used for 
nearly 35 years in more than 
20 countries to grow limestone 
structures of any size and shape 
in sea water and brackish water 
(W. Hilbertz IEEE J. Oceanic Eng. 
4, 94-113; 1979). 

Biorock products have a 
load-bearing strength of up 
to 80 newtons per square 
millimetre (80 megapascals), 
around three times higher than 
concrete made from ordinary 
Portland cement. Corals and 
oysters grow faster and survive 
environmental stress better 
on Biorock structures. These 
have helped to restore severely 
eroding beaches on atoll islands 
within just a few years (for 
example, see go.nature.com/ 
buygqjk). 
Thomas J. Goreau Global Coral 
Reef Alliance, Massachusetts, USA. 
goreau@bestweb.net 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Submissions to 
Correspondence may be 
sent to correspondence@ 
nature.com after consulting 
the author guidelines at 
http://go.nature.com/ 
cMCHno. They should be 
no longer than 350 words. 
Readers are also welcome 
to comment online on 
anything published in 
Nature: www.nature.com/ 
nature. 
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OBITUARY 


Benoit Mandelbrot 


(1924-2010) 


Mathematician, and father of fractal geometry, who described the roughness of nature. 


CCr he financiers and investors of the 
world are, at the moment, like 
mariners who heed no weather 

warnings.”’ Those words were written 

by Benoit Mandelbrot four years before 
the recent financial crisis. Mandelbrot, a 
mathematician world-famous for his work 
on fractal geometry, died on 14 October 
at the age of 85. His financial prescience 
was a natural outgrowth of his original and 
penetrating view of the world. 

Ata time when mathematics focused on 
lines, planes and spheres, Mandelbrot wrote: 
“Clouds are not spheres, mountains are not 
cones, coastlines are not circles, and bark is 
not smooth, nor does lightning travel in a 
straight line.”’ His life’s work was the crea- 
tion of ways to describe these objects more 
accurately. He was able to see and describe 
the true roughness of the world. 

Mandelbrot was born into an educated 
Jewish family in Poland. As he put it: “I was 
expected without saying to become a scholar 
of some sort. Any other activity would have 
required a specific reason.”’ In 1936, his fam- 
ily, seeing the rise of Nazi Germany, moved 
first to Paris and then to a small town in cen- 
tral France. After the fall of France, the threat 
to Jews from the German occupation was ever 
present. To survive, Mandelbrot moved often, 
making his attendance at formal schools irreg- 
ular. He was briefly a groom and an appren- 
tice toolmaker. At one point, he narrowly 
escaped deportation and probable death. 

During his brief attendance at an advanced 
school in Lyons, he discovered that he had 
a remarkable gift for visualizing geometric 
objects. This gift enabled him to quickly 
solve difficult algebraic problems in differ- 
ent ways from other students. As the war 
ended, he returned to Paris and prepared 
intensively for entry to the grandes écoles 
— the elite French universities. Despite his 
uneven schooling, he placed almost at the 
very top in the examinations and entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique, then in Paris. He once 
described to me the confusing emotions he 
experienced during this sudden transforma- 
tion from near fugitive to a member of the 
upcoming technocratic elite, and his belief 
that his irregular life with its limited school- 
ing had given him the time and the freedom 
to develop intellectually in his own way. 

When Mandelbrot graduated from the 
Polytechnique, the dominant mathematics in 
France was pure and abstract. Mandelbrot's 
goal, like his background, was different. He 
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wanted to find order where everyone else 
saw a lawless mess. He wanted to learn about 
real, concrete complex problems. He was 
able to do this with a scholarship at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 
There he learned about turbulence and was 
exposed to the molecular biology being 
developed by Max Delbriick’s group. Return- 
ing to Paris, in 1952 he wrote an unorthodox 
doctoral thesis about the law that governs 
the frequency with which individual words 
occur in ordinary language. 

In 1958, Mandelbrot returned to the United 
States with his wife Aliette Kagan, who was to 
be his devoted companion throughout his life. 
There he joined IBM's newly formed Research 
Division in Yorktown Heights, New York, 
where his abilities were quickly recognized 
and where he had almost complete intellec- 
tual freedom for more than three decades. 


VARIANCE AND ROUGHNESS 
When I first knew Benoit at IBM, he was 
already modelling the variations (roughness) 
of stock prices. Iremember him telling me that 
price changes, even over a long period, were 
concentrated in only a few hectic days of large 
price swings. He went on to find similar data 
for the floods of the Nile, cotton prices, wheat 
prices and interest rates. Real price variations 
were far rougher and more extreme than 
those that could emerge from the models then 
being used. He realized that to obtain realis- 
tic results, a model of day-to-day fluctuations 
having an infinite variance was needed. 
Mandelbrot’s thinking about the roughness 
of natural objects surfaced in a now-famous 
paper, ‘How Long is the Coast of Britain? 
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Statistical Self-Similarity and Fractional 
Dimension, published in Science’ in 1967. 
There he first used statistical self-similarity 
and Hausdorff fractional dimension to 
describe coastlines in a more accurate way. In 
subsequent work he extended this approach 
to describe the shapes of mountains, the 
branching of rivers and the insides oflungs. In 
1975 he coined the term fractal to describe the 
rough but structured forms he saw all around 
him. This ever-expanding work appeared in 
various forms, culminating in his book The 
Fractal Geometry of Nature (1982). 

Mandelbrot’s remarkable conclusions 
often directly contradicted the accepted 
view. Inevitably, this slowed their acceptance, 
but he always persisted with an intellectual 
courage that I greatly admired. In 1974 he 
became an IBM Fellow, IBM’s highest tech- 
nical distinction, but outside recognition 
came more slowly. 

Eventually his work took hold, helped 
both by its intrinsic importance and by the 
sheer beauty of the pictures that his and oth- 
ers work on fractals generated. One fractal, 
suitably named the Mandelbrot set, became 
globally recognized, and questions about 
its properties sparked the interest of many 
mathematicians. Finally in 1985 he received 
the Barnard Medal, awarded by the US 
National Academy of Sciences, and after 
that came a flood of recognition, honorary 
degrees, elections to prestigious academies, 
prizes and the Legion of Honour. 

In 1987 he moved to Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut, becoming the Sterling 
Professor of Mathematics in 1999, and tran- 
sitioning to emeritus status in 2004. At Yale, 
he steadily expanded his work and its area of 
application, surrounded by the fame and rec- 
ognition his achievements had earned him. 

The Wolf Prize citation summarized those 
achievements well when it said of Mandelbrot 
“He has changed our view of nature”. m 


Ralph Gomory was for many years IBM’ 
director of research. He is now a research 
professor at New York University, New York, 
New York 10012, USA. 

e-mail: gomory@sloan.org 
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CHEMICAL BIOLOGY 


Synthetic metabolism goes green 


An extension of synthetic biology to a medicinal plant involves the transfer of chlorination equipment from bacteria. This 
exercise adds implements to the enzymatic toolbox for generating natural products. SEE LETTER P.461 


JOSEPH P. NOEL 


lants offer a wondrous diversity of 
Pp natural products for the chemist to 

explore and manipulate’. Their genetic, 
developmental and ecological complexity 
makes them tough targets, but O'Connor and 
colleagues (page 461 of this issue”) now provide 
an impressive example of how a plant’s biosyn- 
thetic pathways can be tuned to fruitful ends. 

The organismal complexities posed by 
plants mean that they have largely been sup- 
planted by microorganisms as a source of natu- 
ral products; microbial genetics, including the 
coordinately regulated and sequential arrange- 
ment of genes encoding biosynthetic pathways, 
is much more tractable. By contrast, plant 
natural products are often built by unknown 
numbers of enzymes, are encoded by genes 
lacking the orderly arrangement in micro- 
organisms, and their fate is in part determined 
by task-oriented cells working in concert for 
biosynthesis, transport and storage’. Regardless 
of the source, if a natural product is to see the 
light of day, intervention by chemists is often 
necessary to create or modify what are argu- 
ably some of the most chemically impenetrable 
scaffolds known’. 

In their paper, O'Connor and colleagues” 
show that cells ofa medicinal plant, Catharan- 
thus roseus (Madagascar periwinkle; Fig. 1), 
can be coaxed into serving as chemical fac- 
tories by using a combination of genes from 
microorganisms, enzyme engineering and 
plant-cell transformation. In this way, they 
have produced chlorine-containing ana- 
logues of natural products called monoterpene 
indole alkaloids. This alkaloid family includes 
pharmacologically important compounds that 
form the backbone of treatments for Hodgkin's 
disease and acute lymphocytic leukaemia. 
The biosynthetic installation of a non-natural 
chlorine atom on particular alkaloid atoms 
opens up previously inaccessible routes to 
selective chemical changes’. One day, these 
approaches might be used to alter drug potency 
and specificity while reducing side effects. 

Currently, most metabolic-engineering 
efforts produce plant compounds by reconsti- 
tuting, in microbial hosts such as the bacterium 
Escherichia coli or baker’s yeast, one or two 
enzymes known to produce plant secondary 


= 


Figure 1 | Catharanthus roseus, more commonly known as the Madagascar periwinkle. This plant 
is well known to gardeners. But, as O’Connor and colleagues” demonstrate, it is also a rewarding 


subject for the synthetic chemist. 


metabolites. Indeed, spectacular successes 
for high-level production of the antimalarial 
agent artemisinin, a plant secondary metabo- 
lite, have been achieved when two key enzymes 
of plant metabolic pathways are transformed 
and optimized in a microbial host”. These sec- 
ondary — or more appropriately ‘specialized’ 
— metabolites ensure ecological survival of a 
plant, and diverge from the ubiquitous primary 
metabolites required for basal plant physiology. 
However, little attention has been focused on 
secondary metabolic engineering in the native 
plant — particularly in cases where knowledge 
of the genes encoding the enzymatic toolbox is 
still incomplete, as is the case for the clinically 
valuable monoterpene indole alkaloids. 
These alkaloids are structurally complex, 
and are constructed from the common build- 
ing blocks of the amino acid tryptophan and 
the ten-carbon terpene geraniol. Although 
these building blocks are in themselves chemi- 
cally unassuming, they are transformed by a 
minimum of 14 enzyme-catalysed steps to 
form hundreds of monoterpene indole alka- 
loids®. A key step in this metabolic pathway 
is the removal of the carboxyl group of tryp- 
tophan by the C. roseus enzyme tryptophan 
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decarboxylase, producing carbon dioxide 
and the intermediate tryptamine. Tryptamine 
then combines with the geraniol-derived 
terpene product secologanin. Strictosidine, the 
outcome of this coupling catalysed by the 
enzyme strictosidine synthase, is converted 
by a multitude of enzymatic transformations 
to form the diverse alkaloids of C. roseus. 
Previously, O’Connor’s group’ showed 
that synthetic tryptamine analogues contain- 
ing chlorine atoms and fed to cell cultures of 
C. roseus were easily taken up by the plant 
cells, and that these chlorinated tryptamines 
were then incorporated into alkaloid products. 
The lack of substrate specificity displayed by 
strictosidine synthase, and by a series of yet 
uncharacterized downstream enzymes, may 
seem surprising. But it is increasingly clear 
that enzymes in general have varying levels of 
substrate permissiveness and mechanistic flex- 
ibility, more commonly referred to as catalytic 
promiscuity®. Indeed, the substrate permis- 
siveness and mechanistic flexibility observed 
by O’Connor’s group in their earlier study’ 
is the rule rather than the exception in plant 
secondary metabolism’. Because this earlier 
research bypassed the need for tryptophan 
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decarboxylase, in the new work’ O'Connor and 
colleagues had first to establish that, at least in 
atest tube, C. roseus tryptophan decarboxylase 
also displays tolerance to chlorine-containing 
tryptophan substrates. 

Having established this substrate permis- 
siveness, the investigators turned to a class of 
enzyme known as halogenases to add the chlo- 
rine atom to one of two carbon atoms of the 
tryptophan ring. In an ironic twist on conven- 
tional metabolic engineering, they employed 
two genes obtained from soil bacteria that each 
encode site-specific halide-transfer activity to 
distinct carbon atoms of the tryptophan ring’. 
One question remained — would the wild-type 
strictosidine synthase from C. roseus accept 
these two chemically distinct chlorine-bearing 
tryptamine molecules to afford a larger com- 
binatorial collection of downstream alkaloid 
products? Although one chlorine-bearing 
tryptamine was accepted, the other was not. 
O’Connor and co-workers turned again to 
earlier results’® involving structure-based 
engineering of strictosidine synthase to 
broaden its substrate selectivity, thus coercing 
the synthase to accept either of the non-natural 
tryptamine analogues. 

With the necessary biosynthetic toolbox in 
hand, the authors” employed a commonly used 
soil bacterium, Agrobacterium rhizogenes, that 
can insert foreign genes into plants and plant 
cell cultures. They generated a type of plant cell 
culture — known as the ‘hairy-root culture’ — 
of C. roseus that contained the microbial halo- 
genase genes as well as the mutant form of the 
C. roseus strictosidine synthase. The resulting 
cultures produced not only the expected chlo- 
rinated tryptophan, but also a variety of down- 
stream halogen-containing alkaloids, thereby 
demonstrating a somewhat surprising level of 
metabolic promiscuity. 

This proof-of-principle study’ uses a meta- 
bolic engineering route to produce collections 
of modified natural products in cells from 
overlooked plant hosts that possess the com- 
plex enzymatic machinery necessary for these 
specialized biosyntheses. Many of the crucial 
enzymes remain unknown and are therefore 
not genetically accessible for expression in 
commonly employed microbial hosts. The 
product yields* are modest, but they compare 
favourably with yields from other test-tube- 
based reconstitutions of metabolic pathways 
and from the rudimentary efforts to move 
plant alkaloid biosynthesis into microbial 
systems. In addition, the cogent application 
of catalytic tools amenable to structure-based 
engineering, and capable of installing a 
variety of chemical handles on otherwise 
uncooperative natural products, should 
expand plant natural-product discovery into 
the domain of the medicinal chemist. 

O'Connor and colleagues’ paper’ provides 
clear directions for engineering greater cata- 
lytic promiscuity into the C. roseus tryptophan 
decarboxylase, thereby alleviating a metabolic 


bottleneck in the hairy-root culture system. As 
such, the work stands as an elegant example of 
how choosing what seems to be a circuitous 
experimental route may actually provide a 
more direct path to success for the synthetic 
biologist. = 
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Clear signals from 


surfaces 


Nuclear magnetic resonance is a versatile analytical technique, but acquiring 
well-resolved NMR spectra of chemical surfaces has been hard. The coming of 
age of a spectral enhancement method should change all that. 


ROBERT G. GRIFFIN 


He many decades, nuclear magnetic res- 


onance (NMR) studies of surfaces have 

promised to provide detailed informa- 
tion about reaction mechanisms involving 
solid catalysts, but many of the results have 
been limited by the low signal-to-noise ratio of 
the experiments. With the recent development 
of advanced dynamic nuclear polarization 
(DNP) techniques to enhance NMR sensitivity, 
however, this situation has changed dramati- 
cally. Reporting in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, Lesage et al.' describe an out- 
standing example of DNP in which the NMR 
signals of molecules attached to silica surfaces 
were enhanced approximately 50-fold. Such 
an increase in sensitivity could revolutionize 
NMR studies of surfaces. 

The physicist Albert Overhauser first 
proposed’ the idea of DNP in NMR experi- 
ments in 1953, and the concept was demon- 
strated experimentally by Charles Slichter and 
co-workers’ shortly thereafter. NMR spec- 
troscopy involves the use of radio-frequency 
electromagnetic radiation to excite polarized 
(aligned) nuclear spins in a magnetic field. But 
the spin polarizations achieved — and there- 
fore the signal-to-noise ratio of the resulting 
NMR spectra — are low. However, the spin 
polarization of electrons in paramagnetic 
compounds (such as stable free radicals) is 
hundreds or thousands of times larger than 
that of nuclei. The DNP technique therefore 
involves transferring spin polarization from 
electrons in a paramagnetic compound to the 
nuclei in a surface sample. This is accomplished 


by irradiating the electron paramagnetic 
resonance (EPR) spectrum, the electronic 
analogue of the NMR spectrum, with micro- 
waves, thereby exciting electron—nucleus 
transitions and transferring polarization. 

In the 1980s, DNP was combined with 
magic-angle spinning (MAS), an NMR tech- 
nique used to obtain high-resolution spectra 
of solids, to enhance the sensitivity of NMR 
for studying polymers and other materials*®. 
These were ‘low-field’ experiments — they 
used a relatively low magnetic field (1.5 tesla), 
low radio frequencies (60 megahertz for NMR 
of 'H nuclei) and low microwave frequencies 
(40 GHz for EPR). But at that time, MAS was 
rapidly moving towards using higher mag- 
netic fields (5-20 T) and radio frequencies 
(200-850 MHz for 'H), which offer greater 
resolution and sensitivity. To obtain large signal 
enhancements from DNP in such high-field 
experiments requires microwave sources oper- 
ating at 130-600 GHz. Such sources were not 
readily available at the time, and so DNP-MAS 
failed to take off as a solid-state analytical tech- 
nique. DNP therefore resumed its former posi- 
tion as an interesting intellectual curiosity. 

The 1990s witnessed the development of 
several pieces of instrumentation that altered 
this landscape considerably. For instance, 1993 
saw the introduction ofa class of microwave 
oscillators known as gyrotrons’ for DNP. 
The first gyrotrons*® provided continuous 
microwave power at 140 and 250 GHz, but 
more recent devices'’”” do so at up to 460 GHz 
(which could be used for 'H DNP-NMR at 
700 MHz). Microwave sources correspond- 
ing to the highest available NMR frequencies 
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50 Years Ago 


A recent broadsheet issued by 
Political and Economic Planning, 
entitled “The Growing Economy— 
Britain, Western Germany and 
France’, discusses the main factors 
influencing the development of 
industrial production ... These 
findings are to be published in 

a forthcoming report which, 
assuming that economic growth is 
a proper object of policy, considers 
the conditions for achieving a rate 
of growth comparable with that of 
other Western industrial nations 
... Incontrast to British policy, 
French and German economic 
policies have had marked success 
in stimulating economic growth, 
and the main conclusion of the 
broadsheet is that, in view of 
Britain's record since the War, 
priority must be given to the task of 
increasing the rate of growth. 
From Nature 19 November 1960 


100 Years Ago 


The Roosevelts in Africa — The 
book under review is not without its 
defects and incongruities, and the 
expedition of which it is the record 
has received heavy censure froma 
good many people interested in the 
preservation of the world’s fauna. 
Theodore Roosevelt, its author, has 
the defects of his qualities ... In the 
first place, Mr. Roosevelt has not had 
sufficient leisure in which do himself 
justice as the writer of a bookon 

real natural history. Being a poor 
man when he left the Presidency, 

he was obliged, to a great extent, to 
pay the expenses of his very costly 
expedition by writing an account 

of it to be published week by week 
by the newspapers, a full diary, so 

to speak, of the day’s events. Then, 
taking advantage ofa brief rest at 
Khartum, he puts this diary together 
in book form, and has barely time to 
glance at the proofs before leaving 
England for the States in June. 

From Nature 17 November 1910 
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(1,000 MHz) are now on the horizon. The fact 
that DNP functions optimally at low tempera- 
tures has also necessitated the development of 
a new generation of cryogenic MAS probes 
that operate at temperatures of 90 kelvin 
and below’*"™*. 

Another major development was the discov- 
ery of innovative polarizing agents. In the first 
50 years of DNP experiments, researchers used 
single electrons (mainly from organic free radi- 
cals) as polarizing agents. These act through a 
mechanism known as the solid effect, which 
involves two spins — the electron’s spin and the 
spin of the nucleus to be polarized. But a more 
efficient process involving three spins was 
demonstrated in 2004, with the development 
of biradical polarizing agents’’. Compared 
with experiments in the absence of DNP, 250- 
fold signal enhancements have been observed’* 
using such biradicals. Currently, the favourite 
polarizing agent is a water-soluble biradical’” 
known as TOTAPOL, which typically yields 
170-fold enhancements in model systems and 
in proteins. 

Lesage and colleagues’ exciting NMR exper- 
iments' bring together all of the state-of-the- 
art developments in DNP-enhanced NMR. 
They used an NMR spectrometer equipped 
with a 263-GHz gyrotron, operating at 90 K 
with TOTAPOL as the polarizing agent, to 
enhance the spectra of organic groups cova- 
lently attached to the surface of porous silica. 
Surface-modified silica is commonly used in 
many applications, and is a good case study 
for various other systems whose surface 
chemistry is ripe for DNP-NMR studies. The 
authors observed a 50-fold enhancement of the 
carbon-13 NMR signals for the silica-bound 
groups (Fig. 1), which allowed the acquisition 
of °C spectra in approximately 30 minutes. In 
the absence of DNP, these experiments would 
have taken about 70 days. Refinements to the 
technique could eventually yield approximately 
500-fold signal enhancements. 

The mechanism by which the enhanced 
NMR signals’ are most frequently generated 
involves polarizing the solvent in which the 
silica material is suspended. This polarization 
is transferred to the surface of the material 
(and probably deeper than that) through spin 
diffusion processes. Other experiments'*”’ on 
nanocrystals and membranes have shown that 
polarization can be transferred over distances of 
around 1,000 angstréms, so it may be possible 
to examine the structure of a material not only 
at the surface, but also in the layers immedi- 
ately below. This is one of the many possibilities 
envisaged by Lesage and colleagues’. 

The authors’ experiments represent a huge 
step forward in the study of reactions that 
occur at the surfaces of bulk solids, including 
many scientifically and industrially important 
reactions on solid catalysts. The application of 
DNP-NMR to such systems will undoubtedly 
stimulate many new avenues of research. More 
generally, the authors’ work’ represents another 
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Figure 1 | Enhanced NMR signals from 
surfaces. Lesage et al.' report an impressive signal 
enhancement for NMR spectra of organic groups 
attached to a silica surface using a technique 
known as dynamic nuclear polarization (DNP). 
a, Without DNP, the authors observed no sharp 
peaks in the carbon-13 spectrum of the surface 
groups. b, With DNP, they obtained a 50-fold 
improvement in the NMR signal. The spectra 

in a and bare shown at the same scale. Peaks at 
different chemical shifts correspond to different 
carbon atoms in the surface groups. Spectral data 
are from ref. 1; p.p.m. denotes parts per million. 


example of the application of DNP to hetero- 
geneous systems (those that involve more 
than one phase of matter), whose structures 
are often difficult to determine. = 
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Excessive mobility 


interrupted 


Mobile DNA sequences called L1 contribute to the brain’s genetic heterogeneity and 
may affect neuron function. The protein MeCP2, which is mutated in Rett syndrome, 
seems to regulate the activity of these genomic elements. SEE LETTER P.443 


LORENZ STUDER 


quantum mechanics, Albert Einstein once 

wrote that God “does not play dice”. A 
similar struggle comes to mind when trying 
to understand the biological consequences 
of several reports from the labs of Gage and 
Muotri, including one appearing on page 443 
of this issue (Muotri et al.'). These studies offer 
evidence for the occurrence of quasi-random 
genetic changes in neurons during develop- 
ment. The work raises provocative questions 
about whether ‘playing dice’ during brain 
development contributes to the differences that 
make each of us unique, and how such changes 
may be related to brain disorders. 

The immune system is well known for using 
genetic recombination and random mutations” 
to adapt antibody defences against invaders. 
The question is, does the nervous system use a 
similar approach to create neuronal diversity? 
For example, each olfactory neuron expresses 
only one of more than 1,000 possible olfactory- 
receptor genes. Permanent genetic changes 
are unlikely to underlie selection of olfactory- 
receptor genes for expression: mice generated 
from the genetic material of a neuron expressing 
a single olfactory receptor — by the technique 
of somatic-cell nuclear transfer — re-establish 
the full complement of olfactory receptors”. 
Such evidence, however, does not rule out the 
possibility of other permanent genetic changes 
occurring within the neuronal lineage. 

Transposons, or jumping genes”, can medi- 
ate one such mechanism, inducing changes in 
the DNA. In the human genome, the most com- 
mon class of transposons is retrotransposons, 
which have the ability to amplify themselves. 
For instance, one type of retrotransposon, 
known as LINE-1 or L1, constitutes a stagger- 
ing 17% of the human genome. However, only 
a small fraction of L1 is functionally intact and 
active, and the role of these retrotransposons in 
the human genome remains mysterious. 

Ithas been proposed*” that L1 is involved in 
genome evolution, and there is evidence’ that 
retrotransposition can induce genetic changes 
responsible for human disease. Until recently, 
L1 activity was thought to be confined to the 
earliest stages of embryonic development and 
the germ-cell lineage. But this picture started 
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Figure 1 | Regulation of L1 expression. During 
neuronal development, the expression of L1 
retrotransposons is transiently activated when 
neuronal precursor cells undergo a transcriptional 
switch from expressing SOX2, which represses 

L1 expression, to expressing TCF/LEF, which 
supports it. Muotri et al.’ find that another protein, 
MeCP2, also regulates L1 expression, repressing 
its promoter activity and so its retrotransposition 
rates. Such genetic changes could contribute to 
brain disorders and variability among individuals. 


to crumble a few years ago, when the Gage lab 
demonstrated’ active L1 retrotransposition in 
neuronal precursor cells. Subsequent mecha- 
nistic studies identified’” dual binding sites in 
the promoter region of L1 for the transcrip- 
tional regulators SOX2 and TCF/LEF, which 
are responsible for changes in the associated 
chromatin (DNA-protein complexes), and 
so for the switch between repression and 
activation of L1 expression (Fig. 1). 

The intricate regulation of L1 activity was 
the starting point for the next chapter of 
this remarkable story, as told by Muotri and 
colleagues’. Previous work in cell lines’ had 
suggested that the protein MeCP2 can recruit 
the enzyme HDAC] and that the two con- 
tribute to L1 repression. A role for MeCP2 in 
regulating L1 activity was particularly intrigu- 
ing, because the gene encoding this protein is 
mutated in Rett syndrome (RTT) — an X-chro- 
mosome-linked disorder specific to the nervous 
system that is a leading genetic cause of mental 
retardation in girls. 

Muotri et al. now use a broad armamen- 
tarium of approaches to investigate the link 
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between MeCP2 and LI retrotransposition. 
They present compelling in vitro and in vivo 
evidence that both promoter activity and 
L1 retrotransposition rates are significantly 
increased in neuronal precursors of mice 
that lack the Mecp2 gene. Indeed, the authors’ 
detailed imaging studies demonstrate clear dif- 
ferences in L1 retrotransposition rates between 
normal mice and those lacking Mecp2 across 
several regions of the adult brain. 

Muotri and co-workers also investigate 
the involvement of MeCP2 in regulating L1 
retrotransposition in the cells of patients with 
RTT. For this, they reprogram the patients’ 
skin fibroblast cells into patient-specific 
induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs), and 
detect increased L1 retrotransposition rates 
in neurons derived from the iPSCs of patients 
with RTT compared with neurons from con- 
trol iPSCs. The authors further corroborate 
these data with post-mortem work, find- 
ing increased levels of L1 DNA content in 
the brain, as opposed to matched heart-tissue 
samples, of patients with RTT, and in brain 
samples from patients compared with those 
from age-matched controls. 

These findings’ provide intriguing evidence 
for the modulation of L1 activity by MeCP2 
during development of the nervous system. 
Is such modulation causally involved in 
RTT pathology? On the basis of the current 
knowledge of the disease, probably not. 

There is no obvious correlation between 
the timing of L1 activity during embryonic 
development and the delayed disease onset 
in patients with RT'T, which typically occurs 
1-2 years after birth. It is also difficult to imag - 
ine how an increased rate of quasi-random 
genetic changes, even if biased towards genes 
expressed in neurons’, can lead to the highly 
reproducible disease symptoms observed in 
RTT. What's more, in Mecp2-mutant mice, a 
striking recovery from RTT symptoms occurs 
on re-expression of Mecp2, even in mature 
animals — a strategy that clearly does not 
affect early retrotransposition events. There- 
fore, changes in L1 activity might not cause 
RTT, but may contribute to variability among 
patients — beyond the well-known differ- 
ences in mutation type and X-chromosome 
inactivation status. 

Another intriguing issue relates to the use 
of RTT iPSCs in modelling human disease. 
After reprogramming to iPSCs, the inactive 
X chromosome of differentiated cells does not 
become active’. Therefore, all differentiated 
cells generated from a given RTT iPSC line 
are expected to show identical inactivation 
patterns of either their normal X chromosome 
or their MECP2-mutant X chromosome, rather 
than the random inactivation pattern observed 
in patients. The increased L1 activity in neuro- 
nal precursors derived from RTT iPSCs indi- 
cates that these cell lines showed inactivation of 
the normal X chromosome and may, therefore, 
model a more severe form of RTT. 
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The holy grail for defining the functional 
impact of L1 activation in neuronal develop- 
ment would be a method that can selectively 
switch on and off retrotransposition events 
using genetic or pharmacological tools. Given 
the sheer number and genetic complexity of 
transposable elements, this remains a daunt- 
ing task, although targeting the reverse tran- 
scriptase enzyme or other mission-critical 
determinants of L1 activity may represent a 
potentially tractable approach. Until then, we 
are left to wonder whether playing dice during 


QUANTUM PHYSICS 


development of the central nervous system is 
indeed part of what makes each of us unique 
in both health and disease. m 
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Entangled quartet 


Quantum physics is known for its counter-intuitive principles. One such 
principle — that a single photon can be in as many as four places at the same 
time — has now been demonstrated. SEE LETTER P.412 


VLADAN VULETIC 


hen light is shone through two 

closely separated slits and onto a 

distant screen, a periodic light pat- 
tern emerges as a result of interference between 
the light waves emanating from the two slits. 
Where quantum physics is concerned, some of 
the deepest mysteries — or, in the opinion of 
the iconic Richard Feynman, the only mystery 
— arise when that experiment is performed 
not with strong classical light waves but with 
a single particle. Although indivisible, a single 
particle also produces an interference pattern, 
so it must have passed simultaneously through 
both slits. 

Building on recent advances’ enabling the 
storage of single photons in atomic gases, Choi 
et al.” (page 412 of this issue) investigate what 
happens to interference when light is stored 


Figure 1 | Particle-type versus wave-type measurements. Choi et al.” have 
measured quantum entanglement in a composite matter-light system by 
combining results from particle-type and wave-type measurements. The 
matter component of the system consists of four atomic ensembles (illustrated 
by the boxes) and the light part is a single photon (waveform). a, In the particle- 
type set-up, a photon stored in one box can reach only one detector (D,, D,, D; 


simultaneously in as many as four spatially dis- 
tinct atomic clouds. The authors demonstrate 
quantum correlations (entanglement) in this 
composite matter-light system, and study how 
entanglement ultimately fades away to leave 
only classical correlations. 

Classical correlations can arise in situa- 
tions in which there is limited knowledge of 
a system. For instance, if we know only that 
one coin (or photon) has been hidden in one 
of four boxes, then detecting the coin in one 
box would instantaneously tell us that the 
other three boxes are empty — even if they 
were separated from each other by light years. 
It is hardly surprising that such ‘particle-type’ 
detection (Fig. 1a) can reveal classical correla- 
tions between the numbers of coins found in 
the different boxes if the total number of coins 
is known a priori. 

Classical correlations can also arise between 
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multiple light waves that are combined on par- 
tially reflecting mirrors before detection, such 
that the origin of the detected light is unknown 
(wave-type detection). For example, ifidentical 
light waves have been stored simultaneously in 
all four boxes — or, for that matter, coins suf- 
ficiently small to display quantum, wave-like 
character — and the light emerging from the 
boxes is combined through a series of partially 
reflecting and totally reflective mirrors before 
reaching four detectors (Fig. 1b), then the out- 
puts of the detectors would vary as the path 
length between each box and the correspond- 
ing first mirror is varied. 

In a classical world, something is either a 
particle or a wave, so a physical system will 
exhibit correlations either in the particle-type 
or wave-type detection set-up — but not in 
both. However, in the quantum world that we 
live in, it is possible to place, for example, a 
single photon simultaneously in all boxes such 
that correlations are observed in both detec- 
tion set-ups. And this is exactly what Choi 
et al.” have done in their experiment. 

Choi and colleagues used four atomic 
ensembles as the storage boxes. Such systems 
not only can hold the photon, but also can act 
as highly directional light emitters that can be 
triggered on demand through the application 
ofa laser pulse’’. The authors measured cor- 
relations between the different boxes, either in 


— Totally 
reflective 
mirror 


or D,). b, In the wave-type measurement, the photon is placed simultaneously 
in all four boxes and the light emerging from the boxes is combined through an 
arrangement of partially reflecting and totally reflecting mirrors such that light 
from any box can reach any detector. The colours and multiple waveforms are 
for illustration of the photon path only; the light in all four boxes is identical, 
has the same wavelength, and contains only one photon in total. 


the particle-type detection set-up (Fig. 1a) or in 
the wave-type set-up (Fig. 1b). From the com- 
bination of these measurements, they extracted 
the degree of entanglement of the light shared 
between the four boxes. Using a method 
previously developed’ for a single photon 
travelling simultaneously along four possible 
paths, they identified quantitative criteria, 
involving combinations of particle-type and 
wave-type detection results, that allowed them 
to distinguish among entanglement between 
all four boxes, or three, or just two of them. In 
the presence of noise and other imperfections, 
they observed a gradual transition from four- 
party entanglement to no entanglement. 
Although entanglement among more than 
four parties has been observed (the current 
record is for a system of 14 ions®, and entan- 
glement has been inferred among 100 atoms’), 


Choiand colleagues’ system’ is special because 
the entanglement can be efficiently mapped on 
demand from a material system onto a light 
field. Atomic ensembles such as those used by 
the authors have already reached light-storage 
times of milliseconds at the single-photon 
level’*. If those storage times can be extended 
to seconds, and some other technical per- 
formance parameters improved, such sources 
will have a variety of potential applications in 
secure quantum communication over long dis- 
tances'. The ensembles could then be used to 
build quantum networks over which quantum 
information can be distributed. 

The astute reader may wonder how it is 
that quantum correlations can be observed 
with a single photon given that any correla- 
tion requires more than one system. The 
controversy about this issue can be resolved’ 


Measuring biodiversity 
in marine ecosystems 


The use of catch data to determine indicators of biodiversity such as ‘mean 
trophic level’ does not adequately measure ecosystem changes induced by 
fishing. Improved ways to assess those changes are required. SEE LETTER P.431 


JOSEPH E. POWERS 


ccurate indicators of biodiversity 

are essential for managing exploited 

marine ecosystems. The currently most 
widely adopted indicator is the ‘mean trophic 
level of catches, the position of a specific 
species in the food chain (trophic level) aver- 
aged over all the species in the catch. Declines 
in catch mean trophic levels have been inter- 
preted as showing shifts in ecosystem diversity 
from high-trophic-level predators to lower- 
trophic-level species. But are indicators based 
on catch data accurately depicting what is 
happening to an ecosystem? This question has 
now been addressed by Branch and co-workers 
on page 431 of this issue’. 

Catch databases from marine fisheries are a 
reflection of economic, biological, ecological 
and technological factors. As a result, some 
species are unduly emphasized in the catches, 
distorting their true occurrence in the ecosys- 
tem. Additionally, catch databases, or more cor- 
rectly ‘reported catches, might not reflect the 
full extent of exploitation. Discarded bycatch, 
recreational fisheries and rare species are dif- 
ficult to monitor and are therefore often not 
fully represented in the data. Finally, the data- 
bases themselves are often organized around 
political jurisdictions and do not necessarily 
encompass the entire ecosystem. Nevertheless, 


catch databases are easily accessible and have 
relatively comprehensive species composition. 
So, despite the drawbacks, they remain attrac- 
tive for formulating diversity indicators such 
as indices of mean trophic level. 

Branch et al.’ examined how useful these 
databases really are. They did this by com- 
paring the mean trophic level of catches with 
the mean trophic level of ecosystems (mean 
trophic level weighted by the estimated true 
abundance of species in the ecosystem), using 
two avenues of research. 

First, they collated 25 existing and well- 
documented marine-ecosystem models, rep- 
resenting regions in the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres, over a wide range of latitudes. 
For each model, components encompassing 
the existing fisheries of the region had already 
been incorporated. Time series of catch and 
abundance were projected under four fish- 
ing scenarios: ‘fishing down, in which higher 
trophic levels were fished to depletion followed 
by the advent of fishing on lower trophic levels; 
‘fishing through, in which there was an expan- 
sion of fishing from some higher trophic spe- 
cies to other higher and lower trophic species; 
fishing ‘based on availability, in which those 
species that were most abundant and acces- 
sible were exploited first, followed by expan- 
sion to less available and abundant species; and 
‘increase to overfishing; in which exploitation 
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by viewing the four boxes as the systems that 
exhibit correlations (in photon number), rather 
than considering a single photon with qualms 
about its parent box. m 
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rates of all species gradually increased until 
they were overfished. The simulation pro- 
jections were used to compute catch- and 
abundance-weighted trophic indices and 
compare their time series. 

Branch and colleagues’ second method was 
to compare catch- and abundance-weighted 
mean trophic levels for individual ecosystems. 
They used relative abundance from trawl 
surveys from 29 ecosystems, representing 
regions in the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres, five continents and various latitudes, 
to calculate ecosystem (abundance-weighted) 
trophic indices. Additionally, estimates of 
absolute abundance from a database of 242 
single-species stock assessments were also 
used to compute abundance-weighted trophic 
indices. 

The results showed an inconsistent relation - 
ship between catch- and abundance-weighted 
trophic indices. In other words, catch-weighted 
trophic indices are not generally indicative of 
the changes in trophic level of the ecosystem. 
For example, simulated trophic indices from 
the ecosystem models, as depicted in the top 
two rows of the authors’ Figure 1 (page 431), 
showed that in some cases the decline in eco- 
system mean trophic level (blue lines) was 
more rapid than that of the catch mean trophic 
level (red lines), particularly when ‘fishing 
down’ occurred. In other cases, the change in 
mean trophic level of either the catch or the 
ecosystem was hardly noticeable, yet many 
species were depleted. 

When the individual ecosystems were exam- 
ined, almost half of the comparisons between 
catch mean trophic level and ecosystem mean 
trophic level from trawl or stock-assessment 
data were found to be negatively correlated. In 
particular, the relationship between catch and 
ecosystem trophic level tends to break down 
when fishing is not distributed across all por- 
tions of the ecosystem. On the face of it, then, 
the way forward is to use abundance-weighted 
rather than catch-weighted indices. 
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However, abundance databases have their 
limitations, too. Although stock-assessment 
estimates of abundance are considered to 
provide the best available data’, the suite of 
species for which such assessments are done 
are limited, being driven by economic and 
management considerations rather than eco- 
logical factors. Trawl survey data provide rela- 
tive abundance estimates that are skewed by 
differential susceptibilities of the species and 
sizes to the sampling gear. Additionally, surveys 
are not normally designed to sample top preda- 
tors. The results of Branch et al. highlight the 
need to expand research to estimate abundance 
through stock assessments of a broader range 
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of species and more extensive trawl surveys. 
But is there still some utility in using catch- 
weighted mean trophic levels? Perhaps so. 
Branch and colleagues’ results’ suggest condi- 
tions in which they might be useful (for exam- 
ple, to indicate major shifts in exploitation 
patterns). Additionally, catch-weighted trophic 
level might be used as a ‘policy-triggering’ tool 
rather than as a monitoring index — that is, 
a major change in catch mean trophic level 
would trigger more detailed research and/or 
more precautionary management strategies. 
Indeed, it can be argued that this is exactly how 
catch-weighted mean trophic levels have been 
used previously, in that they have provoked 


Of worms and women 


In roundworms, age-related decline in egg quality is regulated by specific 
humoral signalling pathways. If similar mechanisms operate in mammals, these 
findings may suggest ways to delay reproductive ageing in women. 


KEVIN FLURKEY & DAVID E. HARRISON 


riencing an age-related increase in 

birth defects and decline in fertility; 
the roundworm Caenorhabditis elegans faces 
similar reproductive challenges in mid-adult- 
hood. Writing in Cell, Luo et al.' report that, 
in C. elegans, the age-related decline in oocyte 
(egg) quality and increase in chromosomal 
abnormalities are regulated by evolutionarily 
conserved signal-transduction pathways. If 
this senescence mechanism is also conserved, 
age-related decline in the quality of mam- 
malian oocytes may not be, as is commonly 
thought, simply due to the old age of these cells 
or the diminishing size of the ovarian follicle 
pool; it may also be influenced by molecular 
signalling cascades. 

Previous work in C. elegans showed’ that a 
mutation that reduces the function of daf-2 
— a gene involved in an insulin/IGF-I-like 
signalling pathway — delays reproductive 
senescence. Moreover, in an earlier study’, 
Luo and colleagues showed that reproductive 
lifespan is extended by mutations that decrease 
the activity of the TGF-B Sma/Mab signalling 
pathway, which regulates cell growth, body size 
and the development of male traits. 

Confirming and extending these findings, 
Luo et al.’ now show that decreasing activity in 
both of these pathways increases reproductive 
lifespan by delaying age-specific reductions in 
germline cell numbers, oocyte fertilizability 
and embryo hatching, as well as by diminish- 
ing the age-related increase in chromosomal 
abnormalities. Using C. elegans stocks with 
pathway-specific and tissue-specific mutations 


| Pre mammals are not alone in expe- 


in components of the insulin/IGF-I or TGF-B 
Sma/Mab pathways, the authors show that 
these signalling cascades act at distal sites to 
affect germline function. In fact, they propose 
a model to describe such neuroendocrine reg- 
ulation of reproductive senescence (Fig. 1). 

These ideas could be of clinical relevance 
owing to similarities in oocyte development 
between C. elegans and humans. In both species, 
oocyte development is temporarily halted at the 
prophase I stage of meiotic cell division, when 
chromosomal abnormalities most frequently 
occur. What’s more, chromosomal abnormali- 
ties — including aneuploidies that result from 
chromosome non-disjunction — are the main 
defect in human embryos from ageing moth- 
ers’, and rates of chromosome non-disjunction 
also increase with age in C. elegans. 

Luo et al.' observe other aspects of dimin- 
ished oocyte quality with reproductive ageing 
in C. elegans that are similar to those previ- 
ously reported in older women. For instance, 
the authors’ transcriptional analyses of worms 
with mutations in TGF-f signalling indicate 
that numerous molecular mechanisms that 
have a bearing on age-related diminished 
oocyte quality are influenced by this pathway, 
and that many of these mechanisms are shared 
between C. elegans and humans. 

Two main species differences, however, 
temper the understandable enthusiasm that 
Luo and colleagues express for the possibil- 
ity of translational application of their work 
to humans. First, the reproductive system of 
female mammals is more complex than that 
of the roundworm, with ageing involving both 
neuroendocrine and oocyte defects’. Second, 
the progressive shrinkage that occurs in the 
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consideration of broad ecosystem policy 
issues. However, further simulation research 
is needed to evaluate which management 
actions are most effective for specific ecosys- 
tems. Branch et al. have provided the basis for 
doing that. = 
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Figure 1 | Neuroendocrine regulation of 
reproductive ageing’. Neurons secrete ligands 
that act on cells of the intestine and muscle tissue 
(the TGF-B Sma/Mab ligands) or the subcutaneous 
tissue (insulin/IGF-I ligands) to generate 
as-yet-unidentified secondary signals. The 
secondary signals affect germline senescence by 
altering these cells’ morphology, diminishing their 
proliferation, reducing oocyte quality and increasing 
chromosomal abnormalities. Consequently, 
embryonic viability declines and infertility increases. 


pool of ovarian follicles during mammalian 
ageing has no parallel in roundworms. 
Indeed, mammals stop producing oocytes 
even before birth, whereas roundworms 
continue to produce them throughout their 
reproductive lives. Theories of mammalian 
reproductive ageing posit that the age-related 
decline in oocyte number is the primary factor 
driving decline in fertility, with the associated 
deterioration in oocyte quality and increased 


risk of birth defects being consequences of 
a suboptimal size of the oocyte pool. These 
theories are largely supported by studies in 
rats° showing that reproductive ageing is more 
closely related to the size of the oocyte pool 
than to oocyte age. 

Nevertheless, Luo and colleagues’ work' 
clearly illustrates that neuroendocrine cascades 
mediate oocyte ageing and embryo survival in 
C. elegans. Because such signalling has clear 
parallels in humans, straightforward clinical 
interventions that diminish the effects of insu- 
lin/IGF-I or TGF-6 signalling, or both, may be 
feasible. However, this depends on how closely 
neuroendocrine-directed reproductive ageing 
in C. elegans models mammalian reproductive 
ageing. 

So far, the results are inconclusive. The 
diminished fecundity seen in young adult 
C. elegans as a result of a reduction in insulin/ 
IGF-I signalling” may be comparable to the 
modest reproductive impairments of mouse 
models with diminished circulating levels of 
IGF-I’. Compared with age-matched controls, 
the pool of primordial oocytes in these mice is 
larger’, but no associated increase in reproduc- 
tive lifespan has been reported. Moreover, our 
unpublished data indicate that, in ‘little’ mice 
(C57BL/6J-Ghrhr"), a 90% reduction in circu- 
lating IGF-I levels has no effect on litter size or 
females’ reproductive lifespans. In C. elegans, 
only one of the numerous reduction-of-func- 
tion mutations in the insulin/IGF-I signalling 
pathway increases reproductive lifespan*. 

The contrasting effects of various insulin/ 
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IGF-I signalling mutants show that subtle dif- 
ferences in perturbations of insulin/IGF-I sig- 
nalling greatly affect reproductive outcomes in 
both species. The effects of diminished TGF-B 
signalling on reproductive lifespan in mammals 
has not been evaluated, and should be. In addi- 
tion, it is essential to identify the secondary sig- 
nals that act directly on the C. elegans germ line 
and oocytes to diminish their quality (Fig. 1). 

Does Luo and co-workers’ paper' have a 
take-home message for women concerned 
about getting pregnant later in life and giving 
birth to healthy babies? No. However, this study 
offers specific hypotheses that can be tested in 
mammalian systems. It thus opens the door 
to the possibility of improving oocyte quality 
during the period of reproductive decline by 
reducing the effects of insulin/IGF-I or TGF-B 
signalling pathways, or both. = 
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Thin films with 
a hidden twist 


Many naturally occurring substances have a ‘handedness’ that enables them to 
interact highly specifically with matter or light. The helical features responsible 
for this can now be replicated in solid, porous films. SEE LETTER P.422 


ANDREAS STEIN 


helical arrangement of nanocrystalline 

cellulose derived from wood pulp if, as 
Shopsowitz et al.’ demonstrate on page 422 of 
this issue, the silica is formed around a cellu- 
lose scaffold at a specific pH. Using a simple, 
scalable method, the researchers thus obtain 
self-supporting silica films that have nano- 
metre-sized channels, high surface areas and 
a twisting, rod-like substructure. The films 
exhibit iridescent colours similar to those of 
the original cellulose, and the colours can be 
tuned across the spectrum by modifying the 


Pre silica can be made to replicate the 


synthetic conditions. These films are promis- 
ing new materials for applications as varied as 
chemical sensors, smart windows and separat- 
ing molecules that differ only in terms of their 
‘handedness’. 

Handedness, or chirality, is a geometrical 
property of molecules that can exist as iso- 
mers that are non-superimposable mirror 
images of each other. The property has con- 
siderable implications for the interactions of 
chiral molecules with other molecules. Just as 
a handshake feels right only if the hands are 
matched, chiral molecules interact best if their 
handedness matches. 

Chirality is a widespread feature of biological 
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Figure 1 | Capturing the chiral structure of liquid crystals in a solid film. a, Cellulose nanoparticles 
with spindle-like shapes arrange themselves into chiral, helical liquid-crystal arrays. Only part of the 
helical structure is shown here. b, Shopsowitz et al.' report the optimal reaction conditions for preserving 
the helical arrays when cellulose nanoparticles are embedded in a silica matrix to produce composite 
materials. c, After eliminating the cellulose nanoparticles from the composites using heat, the authors 
obtained self-supporting films of silica that have a chiral porous structure. 


systems, and is responsible for the specificity 
of many biological processes for particular 
substrates. Chiral substances also interact 
with polarized light, an effect that is used in 
liquid-crystal displays. These displays contain 
a layer of cigar-shaped molecules that can line 
up parallel to each other, like fish in a school 
swimming in the same direction, forming a 
nematic liquid crystal. But, in another state, 
they form a twisted, screw-like assembly. This 
twisting introduces handedness to the ensem- 
ble of molecules, so that polarized light travel- 
ling through the resulting chiral nematic liquid 
crystal is rotated. 

Numerous applications can benefit from the 
incorporation of chirality into hard materials, 
including catalysis, molecular separation, 
chemical sensing and optics. The interactions 
of chiral materials with other chiral species 
are amplified if very large interfaces are used 
between them. Porous materials can provide 
the necessary large surface areas, particularly 
mesoporous materials — those with pore 
sizes of 2-50 nanometres. Such materials have 
attracted much interest because their pore 
morphology can be controlled using templates. 
Commonly used templates include surfactant- 
based micelles, which form various phases such 
as cylindrical or spherical arrays”’. Inorganic 
structures can be assembled around micelles so 
that subsequent removal of the template yields 
porous materials. 

Prior to Shopsowitz and colleagues’ work’, 
a mesoporous material had been made‘ from 
silica using chiral surfactant molecules as 
templates. The product consisted of micro- 
metre-long, twisted, rod-like structures of 
hexagonal cross-section and contained nano- 
metre-sized channels that spiralled around 
the rods, reminiscent of fibres in a rope. 
Cheaper, naturally abundant templates, in 
particular cellulose nanocrystals*®, have also 
been explored as alternatives to inducing 
chirality in mesoporous silica. These are easily 
obtained by acid treatment of bulk cellulose, 
which is present in wood pulp, cotton, green 
algae and other natural sources. 

Cellulose nanocrystals have spindle-shaped 
structures, diameters of a few nanometres and 
screw symmetry. They are prone to lining up 
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to form nematic liquid crystals with helical 
structures. One would therefore expect nano- 
crystalline cellulose to be a suitable template 
for the nanocasting of chiral porous systems. 
Indeed, two early studies” hinted that chiral 
mesopores in silica could be formed using these 
cellulose derivatives as templates, but the 
authors were careful to note that the chiral 
domains may have been confined to small, 
localized regions. Obstacles to achieving 
long-range helical ordering have included 
the high sensitivity of the chiral phase of the 
cellulose templates to pH, concentration and 
temperature, and the tendency of the silica pre- 
cursor used in the synthesis to disrupt the order 
of the nanocrystalline cellulose template’. 
These obstacles have now been overcome by 
Shopsowitz and colleagues’. They report that 
careful optimization of the synthesis condi- 
tions, especially the pH of the reaction solu- 
tion, permits the preparation of mesoporous 
silica films in which chiral ordering of the pores 
occurs throughout the film (Fig. 1). The films 
were self-supporting after the removal of the 
cellulose template, and had high surface areas 
of several hundred square metres per gram of 
material. The authors obtained scanning elec- 
tron micrographs of film surfaces, from which 
the chiral nature of the material was evident 
from the arrangement of the twisted rods that 
make up the film (see Fig. 3d on page 423). 
Shopsowitz et al. observed that the iridescent 
colours of the template were reproduced in 
their solid inorganic material, but varied 
with the fraction of silica precursor included 
in the synthesis mixture. The colours of the 
silica films could therefore be tuned across the 
visible spectrum to the near-infrared region. 
The authors carried out circular dichroism 
experiments on their films — that is, they 
illuminated the films with circularly polar- 
ized light in which the electric-field vector 
of the light beam traces a helix around the 
axis of the beam. They thus confirmed that 
the films’ colours originate from the selec- 
tive reflection of left-handed polarized light 
by the left-handed chiral nematic structure 
of the films. The colours disappeared when 
Shopsowitz et al. filled the mesopores with 
liquids that had a refractive index the same as 
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that of the silica walls, because this cancelled 
out the effects of the chiral pore geometry 
throughout the film. 

This study opens up new opportunities for 
chiral solids because it demonstrates that long- 
range helical ordering of pores is achievable 
using inexpensive, renewable, chiral template 
materials, in a process that should be scalable. 
As the authors point out’, cellulose is already 
widely used to separate mixtures of chiral com- 
pounds. Mesoporous silica that reproduces the 
helical features of cellulose should therefore 
also benefit numerous applications that rely on 
chiral effects — perhaps more so than cellu- 
lose itself, because mesoporous silica is easily 
modified with other chemical groups’. 

Shopsowitz and colleagues’ silica films 
should be suitable templates for nanocast- 
ing replica films made of other materials””®. 
Nanocrystalline cellulose templates could 
probably also be used directly to make films of 
different compositions, although the authors’ 
research' shows that it will be necessary to 
find the optimal reaction conditions for each 
material used. What’s more, they clearly dem- 
onstrate the effects of chiral pore structures on 
the optical properties of their films, which rely 
on feature sizes at the length scale of several 
hundred nanometres — the wavelength of 
visible light. Whether the chiral features in these 
materials will influence molecular interactions 
ona much smaller length scale remains to be 
seen. But now that a robust synthesis of chiral 
mesoporous materials has been developed, 
the necessary testing is feasible. m 
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CORRECTION 

In the News & Views article ‘Biological 
physics: Filaments band together’ by 
Jean-Frangois Joanny and Sriram Ramaswamy 
(Nature 467, 33-34; 2010), reference 12 
(Chaté, H. et al. Phys. Rev. E 77, 046113; 
2008), not reference 11, should have been 
cited as the source of the image in Figure la. 
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The moment of truth for WIMP dark matter 


Gianfranco Bertone! 


We know that dark matter constitutes 85 per cent of all the matter in the Universe, but we do not know of what it is made. 
Amongst the many dark matter candidates proposed, WIMPs (weakly interacting massive particles) occupy a special 
place, because they arise naturally from new theories that seek to extend the standard model of particle physics. With the 
advent of the Large Hadron Collider at CERN, and a new generation of astroparticle experiments, the moment of truth has 
come for WIMPs: either we will discover them in the next five to ten years, or we will witness their inevitable decline. 


in the 1970s and 1980s, after decades of slow accumulation of 

evidence’. It was noticed in the 1930s that the Coma cluster 
seemed to contain much more mass than could be inferred from visible 
galaxies’, and a few years later, it became clear that the Andromeda 
galaxy rotates very fast at large radii, as if most of its mass lay in its outer 
regions*. Several other pieces of evidence provided further support to the 
dark matter hypothesis, including the so-called timing argument*®, until 
in the 1970s rotation curves were extended to larger radii and to many 
other spiral galaxies, proving the presence of large amounts of mass on 
scales much larger than the size of galactic disks”*. Although it is in 
principle possible to explain these observations in terms of new theories 
of gravity” (after all, we only have gravitational evidence for dark matter), 
lensing observations of galaxy clusters provide a formidable challenge to 
these theories'°”’. 

Today, we have entered the era of precision cosmology: we can deter- 
mine the abundance of dark matter in the Universe with exquisite 
accuracy’*; we have a much better understanding of how dark matter 
is distributed in structures that range from dwarf galaxies to clusters of 
galaxies, thanks to both high-resolution numerical simulations made 
possible by modern supercomputers’ and lensing observations"; and 
we even have a rather precise idea of how the Milky Way formed, and of 
the local abundance of dark matter'*’®. More importantly, we know 
today that dark matter cannot be made of ordinary matter, so new 
particles must exist’’, unless we are completely misled by a wide array 
of astrophysical and cosmological observations. 

Particle physicists have proposed literally tens of possible dark matter 
candidates. Axions, for instance, are hypothetical particles whose existence 
was postulated to solve the so-called strong CP problem in quantum 
chromodynamics, and they are known to be very well motivated dark 
matter candidates'*'*. Other well-known candidates are sterile neutrinos, 
which interact only gravitationally with ordinary matter, apart from a 
small mixing with the familiar neutrinos of the standard model”. A 
wide array of other possibilities have been discussed in the literature, and 
they are currently being searched for with a variety of experimental 
strategies”, 

The most studied class of candidates, however, is that of WIMPs, 
which have the virtue of naturally achieving the correct relic abundance 
(see Box 1) in the early Universe. The reason they became so popular is 
that WIMP candidates arise naturally from theories that seek to extend 
the standard model of particle physics, and to embed it in a more fun- 
damental theory. In particular, it was noticed back in 1983 that one of the 
most promising extensions of the standard model, supersymmetry, pro- 
vides an excellent dark matter candidate: the neutralino**”’. This particle 


T he foundations of the modern dark matter problem’ were laid 


fulfils all the properties of the good dark matter candidate, and it has 
become over the years a prototypical example of a WIMP. Its mass can 
range from about 50 GeV (I adopt here units of c = 1, unless otherwise 
specified) to a few TeV, and its interaction cross-section with ordinary 
matter and with itself are such that it can account for all the dark matter in 
the Universe while still remaining consistent with all known experiments. 

If dark matter is made of WIMPs, we should be able to detect it. We 
could in principle observe the interaction of dark matter particles with 
nuclei in underground detectors, as proposed back in 1985**, or we may 
detect the products of annihilation or decay of these particles, as first 
discussed almost three decades ago”*”””°. Although all the search strategies 
so far devised have failed to provide incontrovertible evidence for dark 
matter particles, today a new generation of particle astrophysics experi- 
ments is about to start, or has already started, taking data. Furthermore, 


BOX | 
WIMPs 


In the simplest WIMP models, dark matter particles are kept in thermal 
and chemical equilibrium in the early Universe with all other particles, 
by virtue of their self-annihilation into particles of the standard model 
and vice versa. Their density rapidly decreases as the Universe 
expands, until it becomes so low that WIMPs cannot self-annihilate any 
more and they freeze-out from equilibrium, that is, their co-moving 
number density remains fixed. Under some simplifying 
assumptions?°, the relic abundance of WIMPs in the Universe Q, (that 
is, the number density of WIMPs in the local Universe in units of the 
critical density (see ref. 12 for further details)) can be simply expressed 
in terms of the self-annihilation cross-section, ov: 


2 3x10-2’cm's~} 
ov 


Q,h 


(1) 


where h is the Hubble parameter, which encodes the expansion rate of 
the Universe, in units of 1OO kms Mpc 1. As the measured value of 
Q, h? is around 0.1 (ref. 12), the self-annihilation cross-section 
required in order to achieve the appropriate relic density is 

ov~3 X10 -7°cm?s 1}, a cross-section typical of weak interactions in 
the standard model, hence the name WIMPs. Although in this 
simplified calculation the relic density does not depend strongly on the 
mass of the dark matter particle, m,, the maximum and minimum 
annihilation cross-sections of the most common candidates do 
depend on it, therefore constraining the values of m, (in GeV) to the 
rangel0 sm, < 10° (ref. 23). 
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the Large Hadron Collider (LHC) at CERN has recently started opera- 
tions, and it is expected to find, or to severely constrain, the most studied 
extensions of the standard model, including supersymmetry. 

I argue here that the moment of truth has therefore come for WIMP 
dark matter, for we will either discover them at the LHC and in particle 
astrophysics experiments in the next 5 to 10 years, or the case for 
WIMPs will become weak, and we will witness their inevitable decline. 


Indirect detection 


Indirect detection consists of the search for the annihilation or decay pro- 
ducts of dark matter particles, such as photons, antimatter and neutrinos. 
WIMPs in fact are expected to self-annihilate efficiently in regions where 
they accumulate, such as the centre of galactic haloes or substructures such 
as dwarf galaxies, as the annihilation rate depends on the square of the 
number density. Once they annihilate, they produce secondary particles, 
such as quarks and gauge bosons, which subsequently fragment and decay 
in the aforementioned final states (photons and so on). The typical energy 
of these final states is about a tenth of the dark matter particle mass, so we 
can search indirectly for dark matter by looking for an excess of photons, 
antimatter or neutrinos in astrophysical data at energies between 1 GeV 
and 10 TeV (Box 1). 

Obtaining convincing evidence for dark matter from astrophysical 
observations has proved a very difficult task. It is in fact easy to model 
almost any excess in the measured energy spectrum of photons or anti- 
matter, at any energy, in terms of dark matter particles with suitable 
properties. One simply has to follow three steps: (1) adjust the normaliza- 
tion of the flux by changing the distribution of dark matter particles and 
their annihilation cross-section; (2) choose a dark matter mass that pro- 
vides the correct energy scale; and (3) fit the spectral features by choosing 
an appropriate annihilation channel and, in the case of antimatter, by 
tuning the propagation parameters. In practice, there is enough freedom 
to fit almost any astrophysical observation; and in fact, features in the data 
of many experiments of the past 5-10 years have been tentatively inter- 
preted in terms of different dark matter candidates, sometimes even at the 
cost of making unrealistic assumptions about the nature and distribution 
of dark matter. 

The most recent example is the rise in the energy spectrum of the 
positron ratio—that is, the number of positrons divided by the sum of 
the numbers of positrons and electrons—measured by the PAMELA 
satellite above 10 GeV (ref. 31). The standard WIMP model (that is, a 
particle with a mass in the range 10°7-10° GeV, and a thermal cross- 
section cv ~ 10° *°cm?s_!, where g is the self-annihilation cross-section 
and vis the relative velocity of WIMPs) can hardly account for this feature, 
so new ad hoc candidates have been proposed: particles with a very large 
annihilation cross-section (high enough to match the normalization of the 
positron ratio, but not too much, in order to avoid cosmological con- 
straints**’), annihilating only to leptons (to evade anti-proton con- 
straints”), and with a density profile shallower than that suggested by 
numerical simulations (to evade y-ray constraints from the Galactic 
Centre**). There is therefore a possible combination of parameters that 
can be made compatible with all observations, but this is certainly not 
enough to claim discovery of dark matter, for there are less-exotic astro- 
physical sources that can account for the same feature without invoking 
new particles with ad hoc properties. 

Fortunately, there are actually a number of astrophysical observations 
that might lead to convincing evidence, in the sense that they could be 
explained only in terms of dark matter, while being incompatible with a 
standard astrophysical interpretation. A typical example of such ‘smok- 
ing gun’ evidence would be the observation of a high-energy y-ray line, 
which would point directly to the existence of new particles annihilating 
directly to photons. In fact, if WIMPs do not produce photons through 
the fragmentation and decay of secondary particles, but do so directly, 
the photons produced in the annihilation will be mono-energetic, thus 
producing a line in the y-ray spectrum at an energy equal to the mass of 
the dark matter particle. The Fermi LAT satellite however did not 
observe such lines**; and it excluded cross-sections for annihilation to 
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photons that are larger than the thermal cross-section. We can expect an 
improvement in sensitivity of the Fermi LAT to y-ray lines of one order 
of magnitude at most over the next decade (at least in the energy range 
where the sensitivity is limited by statistics, and not by the background, 
in which case the sensitivity scales with the square root of time). 

Another very clean signature of dark matter annihilations would be 
the observation of high-energy neutrinos from the centre of the Sun”’. 
Solar neutrinos produced in nuclear reactions have energies in the MeV 
range, so the observation of 107-104 GeV neutrinos would require an 
explanation in terms of new physics, and the well studied process of 
capture and annihilation of dark matter particles in the Sun would 
provide it. The problem is that the neutrino telescope IceCube, currently 
under construction at the South Pole, so far has not found any evidence 
for an excess of neutrinos from the Sun. Over the next 5 years, the 
experiment will improve its sensitivity by a factor of ~5, and extend 
the threshold down to 50 GeV, with the construction of a more densely 
instrumented portion of detector, called DeepCore’’. Even with these 
technical improvements and longer exposure, most of the supersymmetry 
parameter space will remain inaccessible, and the same holds true for the 
so-called Kaluza—Klein dark matter in theories with universal extra 
dimensions, where all particles and fields can propagate in new dimen- 
sions beyond the 3 + 1 we are familiar with. 

Other strategies may provide useful hints. One is the multi-wavelength 
approach, which consists of the combined analysis of astrophysical spec- 
tra at different wavelengths. For example, dark matter annihilations pro- 
duce y-rays, but they also produce secondary electrons that could give rise 
to synchrotron and inverse Compton emission**. Another is the study of 
the angular power spectrum of y-ray anisotropies”; this may allow the 
identification of a dark matter contribution to the diffuse y-ray back- 
ground. But even in the case of detection, it would probably require a long 
time before these observations are considered proof of the existence of 
dark matter, because one would have to exclude an astrophysical origin of 
the signal. Fortunately, although indirect searches may appear to be not 
particularly suited to the provision of incontrovertible evidence for dark 
matter, they have the big advantage of not requiring dedicated experi- 
ments; also, some theoretical models are indeed within the reach of 
current and upcoming experiments in the next 5-10 years. In the absence 
of these (admittedly optimistic) ‘smoking gun’ observations, a convincing 
case for dark matter can be made only if there are successful searches at 
accelerators or if direct detection experiments prove successful—in 
which case indirect searches may still provide useful information on 
the distribution of dark matter. 


Direct detection 


The field of direct detection appears perhaps in a better shape, given the 
prospects of increasing the size, and therefore the sensitivity, of current 
experiments by at least two orders of magnitude within 5-10 years. The 
idea is to detect the recoil energy of nuclei struck by dark matter particles 
travelling through a detector, through the measurement of the light, the 
charge or the phonons produced in the target material by the scattering 
event. The progress made in this field is rather spectacular: the sensitivity 
of direct detection experiments (in terms of detectable upper limits) has 
gone down by more than three orders of magnitude in the past 20 years 
(ref. 40). Despite the extraordinary technological progress, however, dark 
matter has not yet been identified. 

Something similar to the case of indirect detection actually happens 
for direct searches: there are intriguing signals that might be interpreted 
in terms of dark matter, but the case for WIMPs is simply not strong 
enough to convince the community. The best-known and most dis- 
cussed example is the DAMA/LIBRA experiment, which reported the 
detection of a yearly modulation in the measured event rate, compatible 
with what is expected in common dark matter models, where the rate is 
modulated by the Earth’s revolution around the Sun*'. However, its 
interpretation in terms of the elastic scattering of a WIMP (x, with a mass 
around 10-100 GeV) off a proton (p) with a scalar, or spin-independent 
(SI), cross-section of ot go? —10~° pb, has been challenged by 
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other experiments. The CoGeNT collaboration also recently reported 
an excess of low-energy events which could be explained in terms of a 
very light WIMP”, but this interpretation is in tension with the first 
XENON 100 results** (the debate on the DAMA/LIBRA and CoGeNT 
results is still open*’). Finally, the CDMS II collaboration recently 
announced the detection of two events compatible with a WIMP signal; 
but this is still far from a discovery, as the expected background was 0.8 
events*®, 

What can we expect from future experiments, and how do we get 
convincing evidence? The first step would be the detection of a rate of 
events significantly larger (that is, 5 standard deviations) than the expected 
background, as determined before the unblinding of the data. One could 
then try to assess the WIMP mass and scattering cross-sections compatible 
with the measured rate. Given the small number of events of the first 
detection, the reconstruction procedure would probably be rather 
poor—in the sense that the data will not set stringent constraints on the 
WIMP mass and cross-section—unless the mass of the dark matter par- 
ticle is very small”. 

At that point, in order to validate the dark matter interpretation, it 
would be crucial to add an independent piece of evidence that would 
provide strong support to the first discovery claim. This could be a 
discovery in an accelerator, as we shall see in the next section, or a direct 
detection in a different experiment—the latter would be better if it 
involved a different target material. This independent discovery would 
allow a much more precise determination of the WIMP mass“, and be 
an effective way to discriminate among WIMP candidates”. 
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Figure 1 | Status of direct dark matter searches. The figure shows the status 
of direct dark matter searches (lines and coloured areas) on a plot of the scalar 
WIMP-proton scattering cross-section versus WIMP mass. Current 
experiments have excluded models above the solid lines (CDMS II, green line; 
Xenon 100, black line). The reach of several upcoming experiments is shown by 
the dashed lines (black, SuperCDMS Phase C with 1 ton of germanium; blue, 
LUX with 3 tons of liquid xenon; and green, Xenon1T with 1 ton of xenon). 
Also shown for comparison are the predictions for different theoretical models. 
Stars correspond to benchmark models (corresponding to typical regions in the 
theoretical parameter space) in a constrained supersymmetric set-up with only 
four free parameters (see text for further details, in particular Box 2)°°. The most 
probable region of the parameter space for this theoretical set-up can be 
determined with a Monte Carlo Markov Chain procedure”, and it is shown 
here in red. Finally, we also show (blue area) the result ofa scan of the parameter 
space performed in a less constrained supersymmetric set-up with seven free 
parameters specified at low energy”, to stress the fact that a more rich 
phenomenology is in general allowed by supersymmetric theories. The plot has 
been made with DMTools (http://dmtools.brown.edu). 
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In Fig. 1 I summarize the current situation of direct dark matter 
searches. The figure shows the sensitivity of current and upcoming experi- 
ments, compared with theoretical predictions, in the WIMP-proton 
cross-section. The cross-section shown in Figs 1 and 2 corresponds to a 
scalar (or spin-independent) coupling. WIMPs can also interact with the 
spin of the nucleon, with an axial (or spin-dependent) coupling. The 
theoretical predictions depend on the specific model considered. 

The small stars in Fig. 1, for instance, correspond to a set of bench- 
mark models in a supersymmetric theoretical set-up called minimal 
supergravity (mSUGRA)°*° (see Box 2 for further details on theoretical 
models). Another very similar supersymmetric set-up is the constrained 
minimal supersymmetric model; the red area in Fig. 1 shows the most 
probable region of the parameter space of this theoretical set-up, as 
determined with a Monte Carlo Markov Chain procedure”’. It is worth 
noting that these predictions have been made in the framework of a 
constrained version of a more general class of supersymmetric models, 
that allow in general a much more rich phenomenology: the blue area in 
Fig. 1 shows the result of a similar Markov Chain scan in the framework 
of a more general supersymmetric model with seven free parameters” 
(see Box 2). 

As we can see in Fig. 1, a large portion of the parameter space where 
theoretical models lie will be probed by ton-scale experiments that are 
expected to start within 5-10 years. This is good news, as for this set of 
parameters we can perform the program described above. But we have to 
consider the possibility that supersymmetry, or in general the dark 
matter particle, is outside the reach of ton-scale experiments. In this 
case, the question will arise of whether one should continue searching, 
and build even bigger and more expensive detectors, or simply stop, and 
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Figure 2 | Complementarity between accelerator and direct detection 
searches. We show a reconstruction of the properties of the dark matter 
particle ona plot of the scattering cross-section versus relic density Q,0, starting 
from the benchmark point indicated by the yellow/red diamond (see text for 
further details). This model is within the reach of the LHC, so we can simulate 
the set of measurements that should become available with, say, 300 fb‘ of 
data, corresponding roughly to the data that will be accumulated by 2016, if the 
experiment runs according to plan. The result of the reconstruction procedure 
based on LHC data only, as performed in a supersymmetric set-up with 24 free 
parameters (see Box 2), is shown by the light grey contours, which exhibit a 
double peak structure, with a very broad peak around the true value. 
Fortunately, in the case of direct detection with a ton-scale experiment, the 
reconstruction procedure becomes much more precise, as shown by the 
coloured areas within the black contours, as this type of experiment breaks the 
degeneracy in the parameter space along the dashed line. In this case, the best fit 
point, shown by the encircled black cross, practically lies on top of the true 
value”’. 
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BOX 2 
Beyond the standard model 


The standard model of particle physics is viewed by many as an 
effective field theory valid for energies up to the TeV scale, rather than a 
truly fundamental theory. This belief is not based on discrepancies 
with experimental results, but on (very strong) theoretical arguments. 
Among them, the so-called hierarchy problem is perhaps the most 
prominent: in order to stabilize the mass of the Higgs against 
quadratically divergent radiative corrections without an unacceptable 
amount of fine-tuning (an adjustment of 32 orders of magnitude, for 
the standard model to be valid up to the Planck scale), the scale of new 
physics must be O(1) TeV, that is, within the reach of the LHC (see, for 
example, ref. 54). As reasonable and aesthetically appealing as it is, 
this is not a rigorous mathematical argument, and the actual scale of 
new physics could be in principle even higher, depending on the 
amount of fine-tuning one is willing to tolerate. 

Among the proposed extensions of the standard model, 
supersymmetry is undoubtedly the most studied, and probably one of 
the best motivated. The so called minimal supersymmetric standard 
model has however about 120 free parameters, and although notall of 
them are relevant for the calculation of the properties of dark matter 
candidates, some assumptions must be made about the structure of 
the theory in order to reduce the number of free parameters, and make 
quantitative predictions for the mass and couplings of 
supersymmetric particles. In this Review | refer to some of the most 
popular supersymmetric models: 

eTheconstrained minimal supersymmetric model (CMSSM) and the 
minimal supergravity (mMSUGRA) model are supersymmetric theories 
with four free parameters. They differ in some small technical details, 
but both are often used to make predictions for dark matter searches, 
because despite the very strong theoretical assumptions made to 
reduce the number of free parameters (that is, universality of masses 
and couplings at the grand unification scale), they capture the main 
aspects of the phenomenology of supersymmetric theories. 

eThe phenomenological supersymmetric model is a 
phenomenological model that is specifically tailored to the study of 
dark matter. There are different versions of the model, one of the most 
popular being a seven free parameters theory, where all parameters 
are specified at low energy, as implemented in the popular DarkSUSY 
code*®®. A less constrained version of this model has 24 free 
parameters, and it is the one adopted here to discuss the comple- 
mentarity of direct and accelerator searches (see in particular Fig. 2). 


focus on something different. The answer will probably depend on what 
is found in accelerators, as we shall see in the next section. But it is worth 
recalling that coherent interactions of neutrinos provide an irreducible 
background for these searches, thereby limiting the capability to probe 
very low scattering cross-sections”’. 


Accelerators 

The detection strategy that appears perhaps most promising today is the 
search for new physics in accelerators. There are in fact high expecta- 
tions for the LHC, which has recently started operations at CERN. The 
current plan is to run it at a centre of mass energy of 7 TeV until the end 
of 2011, and then, after an upgrading procedure, at 14 TeV. The existence 
of new particles at the TeV scale can be tested—most theorists believe that 
signs of new physics should appear at these energies. 

Among the proposed extensions of the standard model, supersym- 
metry is undoubtedly the most studied, and probably one of the best 
motivated. Not only does it solve the hierarchy problem (Box 2) in a 
natural way, but it also provides a perfect dark matter candidate (more 
than one, in fact*’). There are large portions of the supersymmetric 
parameter space within the reach of the LHC, and there are good 
chances of discovering it at this accelerator within 5-10 years (ref. 55). 
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There is no need to stress the impact that a detection of new physics 
would have on our description of the Universe. I limit myself here to 
discussing the consequences for dark matter searches. In particular, a 
natural question to ask is: how do we understand whether newly dis- 
covered particles have something to do with the dark matter in the 
Universe? From accelerator measurements, we can infer the existence 
of a particle that is stable over the timescale it takes for it to escape the 
detector, that is, less than 1 [s. But we cannot prove that it is stable over 
cosmological timescales, nor we can assess its relic density in the absence 
of a theoretical framework in which to perform the calculation of the 
cosmological evolution of its density. 

Even if supersymmetry is discovered, and the mass spectrum of new 
particles is determined with good accuracy, reconstructing the relic den- 
sity of the neutralino will be challenging”, unless the analysis is performed 
in a low-dimensional parameter space (for example, mSUGRA”). In the 
‘dream’ scenario where new physics is discovered at the LHC, fortunately, 
particle astrophysics experiments can provide complementary informa- 
tion on the nature of dark matter. In fact, direct searches provide an 
effective way to reduce degeneracies in the parameter space of new the- 
ories, when reasonable assumptions are made about the distribution of 
dark matter particles in the Milky Way. We show in Fig. 2 an example ofa 
recent study in the framework of a 24-parameter supersymmetric set-up 
(Box 2), where the simulated response of the LHC and of 1-ton experi- 
ments to a given benchmark model was used to reconstruct the relic 
density of dark matter. The study showed that a convincing identification 
of dark matter particles is possible with a combination of LHC and direct 
detection data”’. 


The future 


The other possibility is of course that new physics is not found at the 
LHC within 5-10 years. For the reasons I have discussed above, null 
searches at the LHC would push the scale of new physics into more and 
more unnatural territory (that is, to high levels of fine-tuning). Although 
null searches would not rule out supersymmetry and many other new 
theories, they would cast doubt on the very existence of new physics at 
any scale, especially if the Higgs boson is found, completing the standard 
model. 

For WIMP dark matter studies, the consequences would be dramatic. 
In the absence of new colliders—for which we would have to wait at least 
20 years—the only remaining hope would be to obtain ‘smoking gun’ 
evidence from direct or indirect detection. But indirect searches are 
complicated, as we have seen, and even assuming that one can make a 
strong case for supersymmetry (for example) at a higher scale, they are 
actually much more difficult for high-mass dark matter particles. This is 
because the annihilation spectra scale with the inverse of the mass 
squared, and also because in general the detection of photons and anti- 
matter is difficult at energies above tens of TeV. As for direct detection, 
in the absence of any trace of new physics at the LHC, it will be probably 
difficult to motivate the construction of experiments beyond the ton 
scale. In the absence of any signal, we would be left with the ‘nightmare’ 
dark matter scenario of null searches at the LHC, and no direct or 
indirect detections. Such circumstances would probably mark the 
decline of WIMPs in favour of alternative explanations, such as axions 
or alternative theories of gravity, provided that they can be reconciled 
with lensing observations. 

Let us stay optimistic, though. The plans to detect dark matter in the 
near future have been laid out carefully, and they deserve to be carried 
out with the utmost care. A discovery would mark the start of a new era 
of physics, and it would represent the best reward for decades of pains- 
taking searches. 
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Support for a synaptic chain model of 
neuronal sequence generation 


Michael A. Long't, Dezhe Z. Jin? & Michale S. Fee! 


In songbirds, the remarkable temporal precision of song is generated by a sparse sequence of bursts in the premotor 
nucleus HVC. To distinguish between two possible classes of models of neural sequence generation, we carried out 
intracellular recordings of HVC neurons in singing zebra finches (Taeniopygia guttata). We found that the 
subthreshold membrane potential is characterized by a large, rapid depolarization 5-10 ms before burst onset, 
consistent with a synaptically connected chain of neurons in HVC. We found no evidence for the slow membrane 
potential modulation predicted by models in which burst timing is controlled by subthreshold dynamics. 
Furthermore, bursts ride on an underlying depolarization of ~10-ms duration, probably the result of a regenerative 
calcium spike within HVC neurons that could facilitate the propagation of activity through a chain network with high 
temporal precision. Our results provide insight into the fundamental mechanisms by which neural circuits can generate 


complex sequential behaviours. 


Complex behaviours are made possible by the ability of the brain to 
step through well defined sequences of neural states’. Brain processes 
capable of generating intrinsic sequential activity are thought to 
underlie motor sequencing’, navigation**, movement planning’, 
sensitivity to the timing of sensory stimuli® and cognitive tasks’. 
With few exceptions®, however, the biophysical mechanisms by which 
neural circuits produce sequences are poorly understood. 

Songbirds have emerged as an excellent model system for investi- 
gating the neural mechanisms of sequence generation. The adult zebra 
finch song motif consists of a stereotyped pattern of song syllables’. 
One premotor forebrain area in particular, nucleus HVC (used as a 
proper name), is known to have a central role in controlling the 
temporal structure of birdsong’’’*. During singing, neurons in 
HVC projecting to downstream premotor nucleus RA (robust nucleus 
of the arcopallium) produce only a single highly stereotyped burst of 
spikes during each repetition of the song motif'’. Different RA- 
projecting HVC neurons (HVCga)) burst at different time points 
in the song, indicating that HVC neurons may burst sequentially 
through the song motif, in turn activating a complex and highly 
stereotyped pattern of bursts in the downstream nucleus RA”. 

Here we set out to distinguish experimentally among several dis- 
tinct classes of possible sequence-generating circuits within HVC. 
First, it has been proposed that sequential states of neural activity 
may be generated by synaptically connected chains of neurons®*'®””. 
In this view, activity could propagate through the HVC network—like 
a chain of falling dominoes—forming the basic clock that underlies 
song timing (Fig. 1a)'®'* °°. A second, fundamentally different, class 
of models can allow for sequence generation in the absence of overt 
feed-forward connections between HVC ga) neurons. In these models, 
oscillatory or other subthreshold dynamics can modulate the excita- 
bility of neurons and thus control the timing of their activity”’”’, like 
those proposed to control the sequential activation of spikes during 
hippocampal theta sequences” and within replay events**. Sub- 
threshold dynamics and rhythmicity on the timescale of song syllables 
(~100 ms) exist within HVC in vitro and thus could have a central 


role in controlling the timing of HVC bursts on that timescale in the 
singing bird. 
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Figure 1 | Two broad classes of models for a sequence-generating circuit. 
a, Neurons might form a feed-forward synaptically connected chain within the 
HVC such that activity propagates from one group of neurons to the next. 

b, Alternatively, sequential activity might occur in the absence of directed 
connections between neurons, from temporal and spatial gradients of 
excitability. For example, the network could receive a global and gradual 
ramping-down of an inhibitory input over time (red synapses), producing a 
sequential activation. The order of activation would be determined by neuronal 
excitability. In the example model shown here, neurons receive different levels 
of constant excitatory input (green synapses). The neuron with the largest 
excitatory input (neuron 1) would be most depolarized and would be the first to 
reach spiking threshold. The neuron with the smallest constant excitatory input 
(neuron 8) would be the last to reach threshold. In the model depicted here, the 
timescale of the sequence produced corresponds to one song syllable (shown 
above). 
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Intracellular recording during singing 


To examine the role of subthreshold dynamics in the control of timing 
of HVC bursts during singing, we adopted an approach recently 
introduced for intracellular recordings in the freely moving rat”. 
We developed a miniature (1.6 g) microdrive that allows sharp micro- 
electrode recordings to be performed in singing male zebra finches 
(Fig. 2a). Birds could move freely in a recording chamber, unres- 
trained except for a thin, flexible tether. In total, 28 neurons in 12 
birds were recorded during singing of all three HVC neuron types, 
defined broadly by their axonal projections”””* (Fig. 2b). 

The singing-related spiking patterns of intracellularly recorded neu- 
rons closely resembled the previously described patterns in extracel- 
lular recordings'*”’. Putative interneurons (n = 3) were identified by a 
high spontaneous firing rate, and a continuous high firing rate 
throughout song (Fig. 2c, 117 + 24.6 Hz singing, 66.3 + 21.6 Hz base- 
line, error bars indicate +s.e.m. unless otherwise noted). Putative HVC 
neurons projecting to the basal ganglia homologue area X (n = 12) 
exhibited a low spontaneous spiking rate (<10Hz) when the bird 
was not singing, and one or more high-frequency bursts during singing 
(Fig. 2d). These neurons showed a gradual hyperpolarization during 
the introductory notes (before the first motif in a bout of singing), and 
were hyperpolarized during song motifs (Fig. 2d, n = 12 of 12 cells; 
singing, —70.8 + 3.4mV; baseline, —67.7 + 3.1 mV), similar to what 
has been observed during auditory song playback***'. We did not 
consider these neurons further in the context of sequence generation 
because it has been shown that selective ablation of X-projecting HVC 
neurons in adult zebra finches does not impair song production”. 
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Figure 2 | A microdrive for sharp intracellular recording in the singing bird. 
a, The intracellular microdrive incorporates a motor that rotates a threaded rod 
and advances a shuttle that holds the electrode. b, A schematic of the zebra finch 
brain, highlighting three cell types in nucleus HVC defined by their projections: 
local circuit interneurons (in black), neurons that project to RA (in red), and 
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HVC neurons that project to RA were identified by antidromic stimu- 
lation from RA (Fig. 2e, inset; see also Supplementary Fig. 1)'°. HVCiaa) 
neurons showed a gradual depolarization before the onset of singing 
(Fig. 2e) and were persistently depolarized during singing (n = 13 of 13 
cells; singing, —67.3 + 3.5 mV; baseline, —75.7 + 3.5 mV). About halfof 
HVC vray neurons (n = 7 of 13) generated a single burst during each 
song motif (Fig. 3a—-c, 3.8+0.6 spikes per burst). The remaining 
HVC aay neurons (n = 6 of 13 cells) did not spike during song motifs 
(for example, Fig. 3d)”. 


Chain model versus ramp-to-threshold model 


Recurrent synaptic connections within a network of sequentially active 
neurons would be expected to produce patterned synaptic inputs; thus 
previous reports of patterned synaptic inputs have been used as evid- 
ence of synaptically connected chains both in vitro and in vivo’. 
Consistent with this view, we observed a highly stereotyped pattern 
of fast subthreshold fluctuations widely distributed throughout the 
song (Figs 2e and 3a-d, and Supplementary Fig. 2). For individual 
neurons, the song-aligned subthreshold fluctuations were highly cor- 
related across song motifs (cross-correlation 0.80 + 0.04, P< 10 °, 
n = 13 neurons). 

We nowask whether, as predicted by the ramp-to-threshold model, 
there was any slow ramping of membrane potential before the onset of 
bursts (Fig. 1b). We first consider the time window from the begin- 
ning of the song motif to the burst onset for each neuron. Across all 7 
HVC ya) neurons that burst during singing, the membrane potential 
did not change significantly in the period from the beginning of the 
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neurons that project to basal-ganglia-homologue area X (in blue). 

c-e, Examples of intracellular records from a putative local circuit interneuron 
(c), a putative X-projecting neuron (d) and an antidromically identified RA- 
projecting neuron (e). Asterisk indicates the region magnified in the panels to 
the right. 
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Figure 3 | Intracellular membrane potential of identified HVC;gq) neurons 
during singing. a—d, Examples of the membrane potential of four HVC;ra) 
neurons recorded during singing. For each cell, activity from three motif 
renditions is shown aligned to the song (top). Also shown is an overlay of the 
membrane potential traces (expanded vertical scale, bottom of each panel). 

e, Expanded view of a burst from another neuron during singing showing the 
flat membrane potential before burst onset (arrow). f, Average membrane 


song motif to the moment 10 ms before the first spike in the burst 
(—0.47+0.69mV, P=0.53, t-test, average window duration, 
387 + 92 ms). We next considered a ramp of excitation on the shorter 
timescale of a song syllable (~100 ms). Across all bursting neurons 
(n = 7), the membrane potential did not change during a window from 
100 ms to 10 ms before the first spike in the burst (0.31 + 1.04mV, 
P= 0.77, t-test). Both of these results are inconsistent with a slow ramp 
of excitation before burst onset, on the timescale of either a song motif 
or a song syllable. In contrast, bursts of HVC;yq) neurons were pre- 
ceded, within the 5 ms before the first spike in the burst, by a large 
depolarization of 10.5 + 1.9mV from baseline (Fig. 3e, f, the first spike 
of the burst initiated at a membrane potential of —52.6 + 1.7mV). 
This result is consistent with a model in which HVC;gaq) neurons are 
activated by a large synchronous synaptic input from a group of previ- 
ously active neurons. 

The two models described in Fig. 1 give very different predictions 
for the effect of intracellular current injection on the timing of neural 
activity. In a model in which the timing of HVC;ga) bursts is con- 
trolled by slow membrane potential dynamics (Fig. 1b), an injected 
depolarizing current would cause the neuron to burst earlier during 
the slow depolarizing ramp, assuming that the burst-generating 
mechanism is sufficiently well coupled to the site of current injection 
(see Supplementary Discussion). In contrast, in the chain model, 
burst timing is controlled by a synaptic input from a preceding group 
of neurons (Fig. la). Thus, current injection would have a minimal 
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potential of seven HVC;ga) neurons before the first spike in the burst (time 
zero). The population average is shown in red. g-i, The membrane potential of 
three HVC;gaq) neurons during singing with different holding currents. g, One 
neuron was held long enough to record with injected currents of +0.5 nA, 0 nA, 
—0.5nA and —1.0nA. h, i, Two other neurons recorded with 0 nA and 

—0.5 nA hyperpolarizing current. Note that injected current had little effect on 
burst timing, inconsistent with the predictions of the ramp-to-threshold model. 


effect on burst timing, perhaps causing the first spike in the burst to 
appear a few milliseconds earlier during the onset of the synaptic 
depolarization. 

We assessed the effect of intracellular current injection on the 
timing of bursts in HVC;aaq) neurons during singing in three neurons. 
Two neurons were recorded with zero holding current and with 
0.5nA of hyperpolarizing current. One additional neuron was held 
long enough to record at four levels of holding current (0.5 nA, 0nA, 
—0.5nA and —1 nA). On average, the resulting membrane potential 
change was 20.3mVnA ' of injected current. In all cases, hyper- 
polarizing current was seen to reduce the number of spikes in the 
burst (Fig. 3g-i, average 5 spikes per burst at OnA compared to 
3.3 spikes per burst at —0.5 nA), and could suppress spiking completely 
at the most hyperpolarizing currents (— 1.0 nA). Depolarizing current 
injection increased the number of spikes per burst (Fig. 3g). 

Remarkably, the timing of the burst was only weakly affected by 
injected currents. At a hyperpolarizing holding current of 0.5 nA, the 
burst onset was delayed by an average of only 2.6 ms (n = 3). However, 
the last spike of the burst was advanced by a similar amount such that 
the centre of the burst (midpoint between first and last spikes) was very 
weakly affected by injected current (1.2 msnA_', Fig. 3g-i). In addi- 
tion, under conditions at which the spiking was suppressed or nearly 
suppressed by hyperpolarizing current, a large underlying depolariza- 
tion at the temporal position of the burst was clearly visible (Fig. 3g, i). 
These results are consistent with a mechanism in which a given 
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HVCyaa) neuron is driven by fast synaptic input from a preceding 
group of neurons. 


Cellular mechanisms of burst generation 


The broad powerful depolarizations that underlie the bursts of spikes 
in HVC,a) neurons during singing (Fig. 3) are reminiscent of dend- 
ritic calcium spikes observed in many neurons****. Although it is 
difficult to establish definitively that the singing-related bursts of 
HVC aa) neurons are mediated by calcium spikes, we have carried 
out in vitro and in vivo whole-cell recordings and pharmacological 
manipulations that support this view. 

Although HVC;gq) neurons have not been observed to generate a 
burst response to somatic intracellular current injection (Fig. 4a, 
b)?”?8"°, dendritic calcium spikes in some neurons may not be observed 
during somatic current injection’, but can be unmasked by the intra- 
cellular blockade of sodium and potassium channels**. We carried out 
whole-cell recordings in brain slices of antidromically identified 
HVC gay neurons with QX-314 in the recording pipette. Indeed, cur- 
rent injection resulted in a large depolarizing event in all neurons tested 
(n = 23 cells, Fig. 4c, average amplitude 26.4 + 5.6 mV, width at half 
height 4.5 + 1.0 ms). The depolarizing events had a clear all-or-none 
response with an initiation threshold at the soma of —36.2 + 4.4mV 
(Fig. 4d, n = 14 cells, compared to a threshold of —40.3 + 4.3 mV for 
sodium spikes). In contrast, neurons in nucleus RA did not exhibit 
all-or-none spikes in the presence of QX-314 (ref. 39; Supplementary 
Fig. 3). The depolarizing events in HVC;aa) neurons were completely 
blocked by the broad spectrum calcium channel antagonist cadmium 
(100 uM, n = 4 cells), but were unaffected by nickel (100 1M, n=5 
cells), an antagonist of low-threshold voltage-gated calcium channels, 
indicating that the depolarizing events might be mediated by a high- 
threshold calcium channel. 

We found that the L-type calcium channel agonist BAY K 8644 could 
enhance the calcium current sufficiently to evoke a burst response in 
HVC,gaq) neurons even in the absence of QX-314 (n = 8 cells, Fig. 4e, f, 
average of 3.4 + 0.2 spikes, within-burst spike rate 302 + 14 Hz). These 
burst responses appeared to have an all-or-none characteristic with a 
well-defined threshold for injected current (0.50 + 0.05nA), and a 
spike rate within bursts that did not increase at higher currents 
(P = 0.60). These in vitro experiments indicate that HVC;ga) neurons 
are capable, under some conditions, of generating calcium-based 
regenerative spikes, possibly mediated by an L-type Ca conductance. 

We wanted to examine more directly the role of these calcium 
conductances under conditions in which HVCga) neurons naturally 
generate burst sequences, rather than in brain slice. In a form of 
‘replay’ of song-like patterns*°, HVC;gq) and RA neurons generate 
sparse sequential bursts during sleep similar to those produced during 
singing'**'. We have adapted a head-fixed sleeping bird preparation** 
and used whole-cell recordings and pharmacological manipulation of 
HVC,ra) neurons to study the mechanisms underlying these bursts in 
naturally sleeping zebra finches (Fig. 4g). Across the population of 
HVC ga) neurons in our data set (n = 36 cells), nearly half the spikes 
recorded (49.3 + 3.5%) formed high-frequency bursts (>100 Hz) 
during sleep (2.74 + 0.11 sodium spikes, average within-burst rate 
of 265 + 13 Hz). Just as during singing, sleep bursts were seen to ride 
ona prominent underlying depolarizing event (Fig. 4g, 25.2 + 0.9 mV 
amplitude, 18.4 + 1.5 ms width at 2/3 height). 

Injections of the L-type calcium channel agonist BAY K 8644 
(100 uM, 5-20 nl bolus) in the vicinity (<100 um) of the whole-cell 
recording pipette increased the burst size (Fig. 4i, increased number of 
spikes and total burst duration, P< 10 ° for both measures, 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test). In addition, these injections significantly 
increased the incidence of bursting (Fig. 4k, mean interburst interval 
2.0+5.7s with BAY K 8644, compared to 18.4 + 34.5s control, 
P<104, Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, n = 6 cells from 5 birds, mean + 
s.d.). In contrast, injections of the L-type calcium channel antagonist 
nifedipine (100 1M) significantly decreased burst incidence (Fig. 4k, 
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Figure 4 | Evidence that calcium channels contribute to burst events in 
HVC (ga) neurons. a, Response of an HVC;ga) neuron in brain slice to 
somatically injected current steps (black bar) of different size. b, Relationship 
between injected current and evoked firing rate in a population of 7 HVCray 
neurons. Note that somatic current injection does not elicit an all-or-none burst. 
c, In the presence of intracellular sodium and potassium channel blocker QX- 
314 (5 mM), calcium spikes appear as an all-or-none depolarizing event. d, The 
amplitude of the depolarizing event (threshold to maximum point) as a function 
of injected current reveals an all-or-none response (1 = 8 of 8 cells). 

e, f, HVC;ra) neurons treated with the L-type calcium channel agonist BAY K 
8644 (5-10 UM) generate all-or-none spike bursts in response to somatic current 
injection. g, Segment of a whole-cell recording in a head-fixed bird during 
natural sleep showing three spontaneous bursts. h, i, Spontaneous bursting 
activity recorded during sleep after localized injection of L-type calcium channel 
antagonist nifedipine (h) or agonist BAY K 8644 (i). Asterisk indicates expanded 
view below. j, k, Cumulative distribution of burst durations and inter-burst 
intervals for control, nifedipine and BAY K 8644 conditions. 1, Standard 
deviation of membrane potential fluctuations is not affected by nifedipine or Bay 
K 8644, indicating that synaptic transmission is not affected by these drugs. 


mean interburst interval 171.7+209.6s, greater than control, 
P<0.0001, Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, n=6 cells from 4 birds, 
mean + s.d.). The effect of L-type calcium channel modulators could 
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not be explained by changes in the size of synaptic inputs: the mag- 
nitude of fluctuations in membrane potential was not altered by BAY K 
8644 or nifedipine (P > 0.05, t-test, Fig. 41). Taken together, these 
experiments demonstrate that L-type calcium channels have a role in 
generating or initiating bursting activity in HVCga) neurons. Such 
highly nonlinear all-or-none calcium spikes produce a highly stereo- 
typed response to a wide range of synaptic inputs”, and could have 
implications for the propagation of activity in a synaptically connected 
chain of neurons. 


Burst propagation in a chain network 

The stable propagation of bursts in an excitatory chain network is 
non-trivial; it requires precisely tuned synaptic strengths to avoid 
runaway excitation or decay’’. It has previously been shown that an 
intrinsic neuronal burst mechanism can allow the stable propagation 
of activity in a chain network”, but what about temporal precision 
and stereotypy? Here we use a simple biophysical model to examine 
the role that intrinsic bursting might have in achieving precise stereo- 
typed temporal structure in the presence of noise. We also examine 
how such a mechanism might make the functioning of these networks 
robust over a wide range of network and synaptic properties. 

We studied a network of 70 groups of 30 excitatory HVC;ra) neu- 
rons each, organized in a sequentially connected chain. Recurrent 
inhibition in HVC” was implemented by a population of 300 inter- 
neurons with sparse random connections to the excitatory chain 
(Supplementary Fig. 4a). We began with a non-bursting model of 
HVC yaa) neurons, described by a single spiking somatic compart- 
ment (Fig. 5, Supplementary Fig. 4b and Supplementary Methods). 
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Figure 5 | A simple biophysical model to examine the implications of 
neuronal bursting on the robustness of HVC network propagation. 

a-d, Two models of a synaptically connected chain network were compared: 
one with non-bursting neurons (a, b), the other with bursting neurons 

(c, d). a, Non-bursting model: spike raster plot for all neurons in the network 
showing activity as a function of time for two different levels of network 
connection probability (P = 0.1 and 0.5). b, Spike raster of a single neuron 
during different runs of the network. Note the non-stationarity of propagation 
and large variability across runs. c, Bursting model: spike raster plot for all 
neurons in the network. d, Spike raster of a single neuron during different runs 
of the network. Note the highly uniform propagation and stereotyped response 
across runs. e, f, Run-time jitter, plotted as a function of network connectivity 
and synaptic conductance, is consistently lower in the bursting model than in 
the non-bursting model. (See Supplementary Figures and Table for further 
quantification, and Supplementary Methods for model details.) 
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We found that this network did not exhibit the unstable (explosive or 
decaying) behaviour characteristic of purely excitatory networks”, 
but exhibited stable propagation of burst activity over a wide range 
of connection probabilities (P= 0.1-1.0) and excitatory synaptic 
strengths between HVC;ga) neurons in successive groups (GgEmax 
from 0.2 to 40mScm ~). Nevertheless, the activity tended to be 
non-stationary, particularly at lower connection probabilities 
(P = 0.1, Fig. 5a), exhibiting both dispersion (broadening) and varia- 
tions in propagation velocity at different points in the network 
(Supplementary Figs 5 and 6a, b). Furthermore, the network was 
sensitive to the presence of noise, producing activity that was not 
stereotyped across multiple trials of the simulation, including large 
jitter in the speed of propagation through the network (Fig. 5b, e; 
1.95 + 1.38% mean run-time jitter +s.d.) and large variations in 
the burst response on different trials (quantified as spikes per burst 
and burst unreliability, Supplementary Fig. 6c-e). Finally, many 
characteristics of the propagation (number of spikes per burst, burst 
duration and burst jitter) were strongly dependent on the network 
connection probabilities and connection strengths (Fig. 5 and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). Thus, although the stable propagation of bursts is 
possible in a chain network of non-bursting neurons, the network 
does not produce the stereotyped sequences characteristic of real 
HVC ya) neurons. 

The situation was markedly different in a model with neurons that 
have an intrinsic burst mechanism. Bursting HVC;xq) neurons were 
modelled with a spiking somatic compartment plus a dendritic com- 
partment containing conductances for generating calcium spikes (see 
Supplementary Figs 4c, d and 7-9). Propagation down the chain was 
stationary, with no broadening or variations in velocity (Fig. 5c and 
Supplementary Fig. 5). The propagation was also extremely stereo- 
typed, exhibiting small trial-to-trial variations in propagation speed 
(Fig. 5d, 0.52 + 0.17% mean run-time jitter + s.d.). Burst response was 
much more reliable in the bursting model (see spikes per burst and 
burst unreliability, Supplementary Fig. 6), similar to what has been 
observed in singing-related firing patterns of HVC;gq) neurons”. 
Finally, in the bursting model, every characteristic of burst propagation 
that we examined was much more robust to variations in network 
connection probability and synaptic strength than was the single com- 
partment model (Fig. 5e, f and Supplementary Fig. 6). Similar results 
were obtained with a simple integrate-and-burst model (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10). Taken together, these results indicate that an intrinsic 
neuronal burst mechanism, regardless of its biophysical implementa- 
tion, could serve a fundamental role in allowing synaptically connected 
chain networks to propagate in a highly stereotyped manner with low 
temporal jitter, even in the presence of noise, and over a wide range of 
network connectivities. Such robustness could also make sequence- 
generating networks easier to assemble during development”. 

We have carried out intracellular recording and manipulation of 
activity in the freely behaving animal in a neural circuit important for 
the temporal control of behaviour. We observed no ramping or rhyth- 
micity that could contribute to the temporal patterning of HVC;ga) 
bursts. In contrast, our recordings reveal a single large postsynaptic 
potential that immediately precedes the onset of a song-locked burst 
of spikes. Together, our findings are consistent with the idea that the 
control of song temporal structure is produced by the propagation of 
calcium-mediated bursts through a synaptically connected chain of 
neurons. Temporally precise learned behaviours in other vertebrates 
could use similar mechanisms to organize neuronal activity into 
sequentially active states. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Subjects. We used adult (>120 days post hatch) male zebra finches (Taeniopygia 
guttata). All animal procedures were reviewed and approved by the MIT com- 
mittee on animal care. 

Intracellular recording during singing. Intracellular recordings were achieved 
in the zebra finch using a custom microdrive constructed out of 3D printed plastic 
(AP Proto) outfitted with a lightweight linear actuator (Smoovy Series 0515, 
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Faulhaber). A preamplifer was mounted at the base of the device which routed 
signals to a commercially available intracellular amplifier (IR-183, Cygnus 
Technology). Sharp microelectrodes were pulled to a final impedance of 
80-110 MQ and were filled with 3 M potassium acetate. Once a stable intracellular 
recording was obtained, a female bird was presented to elicit directed singing. 
Intracellular recording during sleep. During an initial surgical step, a stainless 
steel headplate was affixed to the skull. A small (~200 tum) craniotomy was made 
over HVC. Whole-cell recordings were made with glass electrodes (5-8 MQ) using 
techniques described elsewhere*’. Signals were measured using an Axoclamp 2B 
(Molecular Devices). In some experiments, an injection pipette (20-30 um 
opening) was positioned less than 100 tm from the recording site for the injection 
(Nanoject II], Drummond Scientific) of a small volume (5-20 nl) of 100 uM (+/—)- 
BAY K 8644 (A.G. Scientific) or 100 uM nifedipine (Sigma). 

Slice preparation. 400-|1m slices were prepared on a vibrating microtome (Leica 
VT1000) and placed in ice-cold ACSF (sodium replaced with equimolar sucrose). 
Slices were then recorded in an interface-style chamber (VB5000, Leica) with 
standard ACSF (in mM): 126NaCl, 3KCl, 1.25NaH,PO,, 2 MgSO,-7H,O, 
26 NAHCOs, 10 dextrose, 2 CaCl,-2H20. QX-314 (5 mM, internal) was used in 
a subset of these experiments. 
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Jasmonates are a family of plant hormones that regulate plant growth, development and responses to stress. The F-box 
protein CORONATINE INSENSITIVE 1 (COIL) mediates jasmonate signalling by promoting hormone-dependent 
ubiquitylation and degradation of transcriptional repressor JAZ proteins. Despite its importance, the mechanism of 
jasmonate perception remains unclear. Here we present structural and pharmacological data to show that the true 
Arabidopsis jasmonate receptor is a complex of both COI and JAZ. COIL contains an open pocket that recognizes the 
bioactive hormone (3R,7S)-jasmonoyl-.-isoleucine (JA-Ile) with high specificity. High-affinity hormone binding 
requires a bipartite JAZ degron sequence consisting of a conserved a-helix for COI docking and a loop region to trap 
the hormone in its binding pocket. In addition, we identify a third critical component of the jasmonate co-receptor 
complex, inositol pentakisphosphate, which interacts with both COI and JAZ adjacent to the ligand. Our results unravel 
the mechanism of jasmonate perception and highlight the ability of F-box proteins to evolve as multi-component 


signalling hubs. 


The phytohormone jasmonate and its metabolites regulate a wide 
spectrum of plant physiology, participating in normal development 
and growth processes, as well as defence responses to environmental 
and pathogenic stressors’. Jasmonate is activated upon specific con- 
jugation to the amino acid L-isoleucine (Ile), which produces the highly 
bioactive hormonal signal (3R,7S)-jasmonoyl-L-isoleucine (JA-Ile) 
that is functionally and structurally mimicked by the Pseudomonas 
syringae phytotoxin coronatine**. The discovery of coronatine- 
insensitive mutants enabled the identification of COI] as a key player 
in the jasmonate pathway, with further implications of regulated pro- 
teolysis in jasmonate perception and signal transduction’. 

COI] is an F-box protein that functions as the substrate-recruiting 
module of the Skp1—Cull-F-box protein (SCF) ubiquitin E3 ligase com- 
plex. Recent studies have identified the JASMONATE ZIM DOMAIN 
(JAZ) family of transcriptional repressors as SCE" substrate targets, 
which associate with COI1 in a hormone-dependent manner**. In the 
absence of hormone signal, JAZ proteins actively repress the transcrip- 
tion factor MYC2, which binds to cis-acting elements of jasmonate- 
response genes. In response to cues that upregulate JA-Ile synthesis, 
the hormone stimulates the specific binding of JAZ proteins to COI1, 
leading to poly-ubiquitylation and subsequent degradation of JAZ by 
the 26S proteasome. JAZ degradation relieves repression of MYC2 and 
probably other transcription factors, permitting the expression of 
jasmonate-responsive genes”. The role of COI1-mediated JAZ degra- 
dation in jasmonate signalling is analogous to auxin signalling through 
the receptor F-box protein TIR1, which promotes hormone-dependent 
turnover of the AUX/IAA transcriptional repressors'®"’. Supported by its 


sequence homology and functional similarity to TIR1, COI] has been 
assigned a critical role in the direct perception of the jasmonate signal’*”. 

Despite the importance of jasmonate signalling in plant physiology, 
the molecular mechanism of jasmonate perception remains elusive. 
Here we present crystal structures of COI] bound to JA-Ile or corona- 
tine, as well as peptides of a bipartite JAZ1 degron. Our structural and 
pharmacological studies reveal that the true jasmonate receptor is a co- 
receptor complex, consisting of the F-box protein COI], the JAZ degron 
and a newly discovered third component, inositol pentakisphosphate. 


COI1-JAZ complex as a jasmonate co-receptor 


To characterize better the pharmacology of jasmonate perception, we 
used recombinant proteins and *H-coronatine to define quantitatively 
the functional components of the receptor system with an in vitro 
radioligand binding assay. From saturation binding experiments, we 
detected high-affinity specific binding of “H-coronatine to COI1 in the 
presence of two different full-length JAZ proteins (JAZ6 and JAZ] ata 
dissociation constant (Ka) of 68 nM and 48 nM, respectively; Fig. la, 
b). The highly active (3R,7S) isomer of JA-Ile (Fig. 1c) and the less 
active (3R,7R) isomer compete with 7H-coronatine for binding to the 
COI1-JAZ6 complex with inhibition constant (K;) values of 1.8 UM 
and 18M, respectively (Supplementary Fig. 1a). In contrast, *H- 
coronatine displayed no affinity to the JAZ proteins and exhibited only 
marginal binding to the F-box protein alone. Hormone binding to 
COI alone elicited <2% binding signal relative to that of COI1- 
JAZ at a concentration that saturates the complex (300 nM) (Fig. la 
and Supplementary Fig. 1b). This result, together with the observation 
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Figure 1 | COI1-ASK1 and JAZ proteins form a high-affinity jasmonate co- 
receptor. a, Binding of tritium-labelled coronatine (300 nM) to recombinant 
COI1-ASK1 and JAZ proteins. c.p.m., counts per minute. b, Saturation binding 
of *H-coronatine to the complex of COI-ASK1 in the presence of JAZ6 or 
JAZ1, with a Kg of 68 + 15nM and 48 + 13 nM, respectively. c, Chemical 
structures of (3R,7S)-JA-Ile and coronatine. d, The consensus sequence of the 
Jas motif from 61 JAZ proteins from two monocotyledon and three dicotyledon 
plant species. Corresponding peptide sequences from JAZ1 in eare listed below. 
e, *H-coronatine binding at 300 nM to COI1 in the presence of a series of 
synthetic JAZ1 peptides with the N terminus of R205-Y226 systematically 
extended as described in d. f, Saturation binding of COI-ASK1 and the JAZ1 
+5 degron peptide, with a Kg of 108 + 29 nM. All results are the mean + s.e. of 
two to three experiments performed in duplicate. 


that endogenous JA-Ile activates COI1-dependent gene expression in 
the nanomolar range’'*’, indicates that the COI1-JAZ complex, 
rather than COI alone, functions as the genuine high-affinity jasmo- 
nate receptor in a co-receptor form. 

We have previously mapped the COI1-binding region of the JAZ 
proteins to the carboxy-terminal Jas motif, which is characterized by 
the SLX,FX,KRX,RX;PY consensus sequence preceded by two con- 
secutive basic residues'®'” (Fig. 1d). A single Ala mutation of the 
central strictly conserved phenylalanine residue in the Jas motif is 
sufficient to abolish the formation of the high-affinity jasmonate 
co-receptor (Fig. la). Previous studies showed that the highly con- 
served PY sequence at the C terminus of the Jas motif has a role in JAZ 
localization and stability in vivo, but is not required for ligand- 
dependent COI1-JAZ interaction'*’*'. Consistent with these find- 
ings, truncation of the PY motif in JAZ1 has little effect on the in vitro 
ligand-binding activity (Supplementary Fig. 1c). 

To map further the minimal region of the Jas motif required for high- 
affinity ligand binding with COIL, we replaced the recombinant protein 
with synthetic peptides of JAZ1 in the ligand binding assay (Fig. 1d, e). 
A 22-amino-acid JAZ1 peptide (Arg 205-Tyr 226) spanning the central 
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conserved Jas motif plus the two amino-terminal basic residues was not 
sufficient to form the high-affinity jasmonate co-receptor with COI1, 
indicating that amino acids N-terminal to Arg 205 also participate in 
the COI1-jasmonate interaction. Because several JAZ proteins show 
sequence homology in this region (Fig. 1d), we tested a series of JAZ1 
peptides in which the N terminus was systematically extended by one 
amino acid. Notably, inclusion of four but not three amino acids 
N-terminal to Arg 205 allows ligand-dependent co-receptor formation, 
whereas addition of the fifth residue (Glu 200) to the JAZ1 peptide 
permits *H-coronatine binding with a Ka comparable to that of the 
full-length JAZ1 protein (Fig. le, f). Despite the sequence variation 
among different JAZ members in this region, only select amino acids 
are functional in this five-amino-acid extension, as a penta-alanine 
sequence fails to elicit the same effect (Fig. le). Together, these results 
indicate that the JAZ1 protein uses a minimal sequence (Glu 200- 
Val 220) within the Jas motif, which consists of a highly conserved 
central and C-terminal region and a more variable N-terminal region, 
to interact with COI] and perceive the jasmonate signal. Consistent 
with our in vitro ligand-binding data, the minimal sequence in JAZ1 is 
sufficient for coronatine-induced COI-JAZ1 interaction (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1d). Therefore, we conclude that the interactions among COI1, 
coronatine and the JAZ1 peptide are highly cooperative and that the 
short Glu 200-Val 220 sequence functions as the JAZ1 degron. 


Jasmonate-binding pocket on COIL 


To elucidate the structural mechanism by which the CON-JAZ1 co- 
receptor senses jasmonate, we crystallized and determined the struc- 
tures of the COIL-ASK1-JAZ1 degron peptide complex together with 
either (3R,7S)-JA-Ile or coronatine (Supplementary Table 1). The 
crystal structure of COI1 reveals a TIR1-like overall architecture’, 
with an N-terminal tri-helical F-box motif bound to ASK1 and a 
C-terminal horseshoe-shaped solenoid domain formed by 18 tandem 
leucine-rich repeats (LRRs; Fig. 2a, b). Similar to TIR1, the top surface 
of the COI1 LRR domain has three long intra-repeat loops (loop-2, 
loop-12 and loop-14) that are involved in hormone and polypeptide 
substrate binding. Unlike TIR1, however, a fourth long loop (loop-C) 
in the C-terminal capping sequence of the COI1 LRR domain folds 
over loop-2, partially covering it from above (Fig. 2b, c). 

Despite their similar overall fold, COI1 has evolved a hormone- 
binding site that is distinct from TIR1. Configured in between loop-2 
and the inner wall of the LRR solenoid, the ligand-binding pocket of 
COI is exclusively encircled by amino acid side chains (Fig. 2d-f). 
Many of the pocket-forming residues on COI] are large in size and 
carry a polar head group (Supplementary Fig. 2). These properties allow 
them to mould a binding pocket into a specific shape while forming 
close interactions with each chemical moiety of the ligand. These close 
interactions are critical to proper hormone sensing of the complex—in 
yeast two-hybrid assays, mutation of any of these large side-chain 
amino acids on COI] is sufficient to disrupt the interaction of COI1 
with JAZ] in the presence of coronatine (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

In the binding pocket, both JA-Ile and coronatine sit in an ‘upright’ 
position with the keto group of their common cyclopentanone ring 
pointing up and forming a triangular hydrogen bond network with 
Arg 496 and Tyr444 of COI at the pocket entrance (Fig. 2d-f). 
Without the JAZ degron peptide bound, the keto group of the ligand 
is accessible to solvent (Fig. 2g). The rest of the cyclopentanone ring of 
both JA-Ile and coronatine is sandwiched between the aromatic 
groups of Phe 89 and Tyr 444 of COI], stabilized by hydrophobic 
packing. The cyclohexene ring of coronatine provides a rigid surface 
area for close packing with Phe 89, whereas the more flexible and 
extended penteny] side chain of JA-Ile is more loosely accommodated 
by a hydrophobic pocket formed by Ala 86, Phe 89 and Leu 91 from 
loop-2 as well as Leu 469 and Trp 519 from the LRRs (Supplementary 
Fig. 4a). Differences at this interface probably explain the approxi- 
mately tenfold higher affinity of coronatine over (3R,7S)-JA-lIle, as 
detected in our binding assays. 
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Figure 2 | Crystal structure of the COI1-ASK1 complex with JA-Ile and the 
JAZ degron peptide. a, b, COI1—-ASK1 (green and grey ribbons, respectively) 
with the JAZ degron peptide (orange ribbon) and (3R,7S)-JA-Ile in yellow 
space-fill representation. c, Surface representation of COI1 (grey) with loop-2 
(blue), loop-12 (purple) and loop-14 (green) forming the JA-Ile binding pocket. 
d, e, Side view of (3R,7S)-JA-Ile (JA-Ile) and coronatine (COR) binding. 
Hormones are shown as stick models, along with positive F, — F. electron 
density, calculated before they were built into the model (red mesh). Hydrogen 


Deeper in the ligand-binding pocket, the common amide and carboxyl 
groups of JA-Ile and coronatine bind to the bottom of the binding site by 
forming a salt bridge and hydrogen bond network with three basic 
residues of COI1: Arg 85, Arg 348 and Arg 409 (Fig. 2d, e). Together, 
these arginine residues constitute the charged floor of the ligand pocket. 
Tyr 386 reinforces the interactions from above by making a hydrogen 
bond with the amine group of the ligand. In doing so, Tyr 386 approaches 
the cyclopentanone ring of the ligand, narrowing the pocket entrance, 
and creating a hydrophobic cave below. The rest of the basin is carved out 
by Val 411, Ala 384 and the aliphatic side chain of Arg 409 (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4b). The ethyl-cyclopropane group of coronatine and the 
isoleucine side chain of JA-Ile can both comfortably fit in this space 
due to their similar size and hydrophobicity. The nature of the cave 
explains the preference of COI] for jasmonate conjugates containing a 
moderately sized hydrophobic amino acid’. Although most of the ligand 
is buried inside the binding site, the keto group at the top and the carboxyl 
group at the bottom remain exposed, available for additional interactions 
with the JAZ portion of the co-receptor (Fig. 2g). 


Structural roles of the bipartite JAZ degron 

The JAZ1 degron peptide adopts a bipartite structure with a loop region 
followed by an «-helix to assemble with the COI1-jasmonate complex. 
The hallmark of the JAZ1 degron is the N-terminal five amino acids 
identified in the radioligand binding assay. In a largely extended con- 
formation, this short sequence lies on top of the hormone-binding 
pocket and simultaneously interacts with both COI1 and the ligand, 
effectively trapping the ligand in the pocket (Fig. 3a, b). At the 
N-terminal end, Leu 201 of the JAZ1 peptide is embedded in a hydro- 
phobic cavity presented by surface loops on top of CO! (Fig. 3c). At the 
C-terminal end, Ala 204 of JAZ1 uses its short side chain to pack against 
the keto group of the ligand and Phe 89 of COI] (Fig. 3c and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4a). The same alanine residue of JAZ1 also donates a 
hydrogen bond through its backbone amide group to the keto moiety of 
the ligand emerging from the pocket (Fig. 3c). The middle region of the 
five-amino-acid sequence is secured to the COI1-jasmonate complex 
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bond and salt bridge networks are shown with yellow dashes. f, Top view of the 
JA-Ile pocket showing the F, — F. electron density, calculated before JA-Ile was 
built into the model (red mesh). The electron density of the penteny] side chain 
of (3R,7S)-JA-Ile cannot accommodate the (3R,7R)-JA-Ile side chain, which is 
constrained by the chiral configuration at the C7 position. g, When bound to 
COIL, JA-Ile (yellow space fill) is solvent accessible at both the keto group (top) 
and carboxyl group (bottom). 


through a hydrogen bond formed between the backbone carbonyl of 
Pro 202 in JAZ1 and the ligand-interacting COI] residue Arg 496, 
which is critical for the hormone-dependent COI-JAZ interaction 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). In agreement with its important role in form- 
ing the JA-Ile co-receptor, this short N-terminal region of the JAZ1 
degron completely covers the opening of the ligand-binding pocket, 
conferring high-affinity binding to the hormone. The close interaction 
between the hormone and the co-receptor complex provides a plausible 
structural explanation for the favourable binding of the (3R,7S)-JA-Ile 
isomer, as the stereochemistry at the 7 position of (3R,7R)-JA-Ile may 
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Figure 3 | The bi-partite JAZ degron peptide. a, Top view of the complete 
JAZ1 degron peptide (orange) bound to COI1 (green) and JA-Ile (yellow). 

b, Side view and surface representation of the JAZ peptide, which acts as a clamp 
to lock JA-Ile in the pocket. c, Interactions of the N-terminal region of the JAZ1 
degron with COI and JA-lIle. Hydrogen bonds are shown with yellow dashes. 
d, Structural role of the Arg 206 residue from the JAZ1 degron in coordinating 
the carboxyl group of JA-Ile with three basic residues of the COI ligand pocket 
floor. e, Top view of the amphipathic JAZ1 degron helix bound to COI with 
three hydrophobic residues of JAZ1 shown in stick representation (orange) and 
COIL residues in coloured surface representation. f, Coronatine-induced 
interactions of wild-type and mutant COI] with JAZ1 detected by a yeast two- 
hybrid assay. sdm, site-directed mutants. Blue colour indicates interaction. 
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place the aliphatic chain unfavourably close to nearby JAZ1 and COI1 
residues (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 

Within the JAZ1 degron, two conserved basic residues, Arg 205 and 
Arg 206, were previously shown to have an important role in hormone- 
induced COH binding”. In the structure, Arg 205 contributes to CON 
binding by directly interacting with loop-12, whereas Arg 206 points in 
the opposite direction and inserts deeply into the central tunnel of the 
COII solenoid. Approaching the bottom of the ligand-binding pocket, 
the guanidinium group of the Arg 206 side chain joins the three basic 
COI] residues that form the pocket floor and interacts directly with the 
carboxyl group of the ligand (Fig. 3d). Thus, the N-terminal seven 
amino acids (ELPIARR) of the JAZ1 degron peptide act as a clamp 
that wraps the ligand-binding pocket from top to bottom, closing it 
completely (Fig. 3b). 

The highly conserved C-terminal half of the JAZ1 degron forms an 
amphipathic «-helix that strengthens the JAZ1-COI] interaction by 
binding to the top surface of the COI] LRR domain, adjacent to the 
ligand-binding site (Fig. 3a). With its N-terminal end directly packing 
against loop-2 of COI, the Jas motif helix blocks the central tunnel of 
the COI] LRR solenoid like a plug. The N-terminal half of the Jas 
motif helix is characterized by three hydrophobic residues—Leu 209, 
Phe 212 and Leu 213—which are aligned on the same side of the helix 
and form a hydrophobic interface with COI] (Fig. 3e). By soaking the 
COI1-ASK1 crystals with coronatine and a sufficiently high concen- 
tration of JAZ1 degron peptide lacking the N-terminal ELPIA sequence, 
we were able to trap a complex formed by COII, coronatine and the 
isolated Jas motif helix in the crystal (Supplementary Table 1). This 
indicates that the «-helix may provide a low-affinity anchor for docking 
the JAZ protein on COIl1. In support of this idea, single-amino- 
acid mutations at the complementary surface on COI] readily disrupt 
hormone-induced COI1-JAZ1 interaction (Fig. 3f). 


Inositol pentakisphosphate as a cofactor of COIL 


The crystal structure of TIR1 revealed an unexpected inositol hexakis- 
phosphate (InsP<) molecule bound in the centre of the protein 
underneath the auxin-binding pocket”. The sequence homology 
between COI1 and TIRI suggests that COI1 might also contain a 
similar small molecule. Before crystallization, we analysed the recom- 
binant COI1-ASK1 complex by structural mass spectrometry. Nano- 
electrospray mass spectra of the intact COI1-ASK1 complex revealed 
two populations differing by a mass of ~568 Da, indicating that a 
small molecule was indeed co-purified with the proteins (Fig. 4a 
and Supplementary Fig. 5). The mass-spectrometry-derived molecu- 
lar mass of the unknown compound is different from the mass of 
InsP. (651 Da) but matches that of an inositol pentakisphosphate 
(InsP;) molecule. Unfortunately, mass spectrometry analyses of either 
the native COI1-ASK1 complex or the denatured proteins were 
unable to achieve direct mass analysis of the small molecule. 

To investigate the identity of the unknown compound, we first 
estimated that the molecule contains four or five phosphate groups 
by *'P nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) of trypsin-digested COM - 
ASK1 complex (data not shown). To identify unequivocally the 
unknown molecule, we set out to purify it away from the COI1- 
ASK1 complex in a quantity sufficient for 'H NMR analysis. The high 
phosphate content of the molecule allowed us to trace it through a 
multi-step purification procedure (Fig. 4b). After isolation of 150 nmol 
of the purified small molecule, we acquired a series of one-dimensional 
and two-dimensional NMR data, including a highly informative 
homonuclear total correlation (TOCSY) spectrum. The observed 
chemical shifts and TOCSY cross-peak patterns are clearly character- 
istic of inositol phosphates (Fig. 4c). A comparison with previously 
reported NMR spectra of various inositol phosphates established 
that the unknown compound is either D- or L-inositol-1,2,4,5,6- 
pentakisphosphate (Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P;; Fig. 4c)*’. This conclusion was 
further supported by the TOCSY spectrum of synthetic Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P5 
(Fig. 4d) and the subsequently acquired negative-ion electrospray 
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Figure 4 | Identification of an inositol pentakisphosphate cofactor in COI1. 
a, Nano-electrospray mass spectrometry of the intact CON-ASK1 complex. 
Low-intensity charge series corresponds in mass to the cofactor-free COI1- 
ASK1 complex. High-intensity charge series corresponds to the cofactor-bound 
COI1-ASKI1 complex. b, Optimized cofactor purification scheme. ¢, Proton 
TOCSY spectrum of the purified cofactor. Numbers along the diagonal indicate 
the positions of the six protons of Ins(1,2,4,5,6)Ps. The cross-peaks 
corresponding to direct couplings are labelled. Other cross-peaks correspond to 
relayed connectivities. p.p.m., parts per million. d, TOCSY spectrum of a 
synthetic Ins(1,2,4,5,6)Ps as a standard. e, Islands of positive F, — F. electron 
density (red mesh) below the hormone-binding pockets, which probably belong 
to inorganic phosphate molecules from the crystallization solutions that displace 
InsP; from the InsPs-binding site. f, Bottom view of a surface electrostatic 
potential representation of COI from positive (blue) to negative (red). 


ionization mass spectrometry spectrum of the compound (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6). 

Consistent with the binding of a small molecule cofactor, the crystal 
structure of COI] showed strong unexplained electron densities clustered 
in the middle of the COI] LRR domain. Like InsP, in TIR1, these extra 
densities in COI] are located directly adjacent to the bottom of the ligand- 
binding pocket of the jasmonate co-receptor, interacting with multiple 
positively charged COI1 residues (Fig. 4e). Unexpectedly, these islands of 
electron density cannot be explained by an Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P5 molecule. 
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Instead, their intensity, overall symmetry and poor connectivity indicate 
that they belong to multiple free phosphate molecules. Because a high 
concentration of ammonium phosphate was used as the major precip- 
itant for crystallizing the jasmonate co-receptor, we postulate that the 
InsP; molecule that co-purified with COI] was later displaced by 
phosphate molecules in the crystallization drops. In support of this 
scenario, the concave surface of the COI1 solenoid fold surrounding 
the phosphates is highly basic and decorated with residues conserved 
in plant COI1 orthologues, indicating a functionally important surface 
area (Fig. 4f and Supplementary Figs 2 and 7). 


InsP; potentiates jasmonate perception by COI-JAZ1 
The highly selective co-purification of two different inositol phosphates, 
InsP, and InsP¢, with two homologous plant hormone receptors, COI1 
and TIR1, implies that the proper function of the two F-box proteins 
might require the binding of specific inositol phosphates. To assess the 
functional role of Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; in the COI1-JAZ1 co-receptor, we took 
advantage of our crystallographic observation and developed a protocol 
to strip the co-purified InsP; from COIL without denaturing the protein. 
The resulting COI1-ASK1 complex was then tested in a ligand-binding- 
based reconstitution assay. As shown in Fig. 5a, untreated COI1 formed 
a high-affinity jasmonate co-receptor with JAZ1. Addition of exogenous 
Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; did not significantly change its activity. In contrast, the 
dialysed COI sample completely lacked ligand binding by itself and 
showed only trace activity in the presence of JAZ1. Supplementation 
with either synthetic Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; (Fig. 5b) or the purified and NMR- 
analysed InsP; sample (data not shown) rescued the interaction in a 
dose-dependent manner and with a half-maximum effective concen- 
tration (ECs9) of 27 nM (Fig. 5c). From this reconstitution result, we 
conclude that Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; binding is crucial for the jasmonate co- 
receptor to perceive the hormone with high sensitivity. 
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Figure 5 | Inositol phosphate is an essential component of the COI1-JAZ 
co-receptor. a, Binding of *H-coronatine at 100 nM to a complex of COI and 
JAZ1, with the addition of 1 1M synthetic Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; (InsP;). b, With 
extensive dialysis to remove the co-purified InsP; cofactor, 100 nM 3H. 
coronatine no longer binds dialysed COI1 in the presence of JAZ1. Synthetic 
Ins(1,2,4,5,6)Ps rescues binding. c, Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; rescues the binding of 100 
nM *H-coronatine to dialysed COT-ASK1 in the presence of JAZ1 with an 
ECs of 27 + 12 nM. d, Binding assays performed with 100 nM 3H-coronatine, 
dialysed COI and 1 uM synthetic Ins(1,2,4,5,6)Ps (InsP), Ins(1,4,5,6)P4 
(InsP), or Ins(1,4,5)P3 (InsP3). e, Saturation binding of 3H-coronatine to 
dialysed COM in the presence of 1 1M of Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P5 (InsPs) and 
Ins(1,2,3,4,5,6)P¢ (InsP¢) at a Kg of 30 + 5 nM and 37 + 8 nM, respectively. All 
results are the mean + s.e. of up to three experiments performed in duplicate. 
f, A phosphate-binding site in the complex structure reveals an interwoven 
hydrogen bond network that may explain the mechanism by which the InsP 
cofactor potentiates the jasmonate co-receptor. 
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Although further effort is needed to reveal how InsP; binds to 
COIL, a close examination of the phosphate molecules in the available 
COI structure indicates a mechanism by which the inositol phosphate 
molecule may modulate the activity of the jasmonate co-receptor. 
Among four COI1-bound phosphates, one stands out by binding at 
a critical position in the jasmonate co-receptor. This phosphate mol- 
ecule interacts simultaneously with four basic residues at the bottom of 
the ligand-binding pocket, namely Arg 206 in the JAZ1 degron and the 
three COI] arginine residues that form the floor of the pocket. As a 
result, a tetragonal bipyramidal interaction network is formed among 
four molecules at the core of the jasmonate co-receptor assembly. The 
four arginines from COI] and JAZ1 sit at the four corners of the central 
plane, interacting with the hormone above and the phosphate below 
(Fig. 5f). As the free phosphate molecule probably mimics the action of 
a phosphate group on InsPs, this four-molecule junction, together with 
additional phosphate-COI] interactions seen in the crystal, conceivably 
represent the structural basis for InsP; potentiation of the jasmonate co- 
receptor. Consistent with this interpretation, coronatine-induced forma- 
tion ofa COI-JAZ1 complex was readily abolished by mutation of select 
COII residues adjacent to the phosphates, but not in contact with the 
hormone (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Weused the reconstitution assay to investigate further the specificity 
of jasmonate co-receptor regulation by inositol phosphates (Fig. 5d). 
Notably, inositol-1,4,5,6-tetrakisphosphate supports the activity of the 
COI1-JAZ1 co-receptor, whereas the second messenger signalling 
molecule inositol-1,4,5-trisphosphate does not. Addition of a phos- 
phate to InsP;, which gives rise to InsP¢, is also not favourable for 
activity. Although saturation binding of *H-coronatine is stimulated 
by both Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; and InsP, with similar Kg values (30 nM and 
37nM, respectively), the two inositol phosphates yield markedly 
different B,,,, values for coronatine binding, indicating that InsP, is 
significantly less efficacious in activating the co-receptor despite 
having equal affinity as Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P; (Fig. 5e). Functional selectivity 
of COI for the inositol phosphate cofactor is consistent with the 
conservation of the putative inositol-phosphate-binding site, which 
is distinct in amino acid sequence from the InsP¢-binding site in 
TIRI1” (Supplementary Fig. 2). 


Discussion 


Our structural and pharmacological analyses reveal not only the 
essential components of the receptor system but also the detailed 
mechanism by which these components cooperatively assemble and 
recognize the hormonal signal through a network of interactions. Our 
data identify the true jasmonate receptor as a three-molecule co- 
receptor complex, consisting of COI1, JAZ degron and inositol 
pentakisphosphate, all of which are indispensable for high-affinity 
hormone binding. Our analyses also define the JAZ degron boundaries 
as a unique bi-partite sequence that binds COI1 and directly partici- 
pates in hormone recognition. Unexpectedly, the N-terminal clamp 
region of the JAZ1 degron that is critical for hormone binding is diverse 
among JAZ proteins. This variable sequence might create a family of 
COI1-JAZ co-receptors that respond differentially to the hormone. 

The crystal structure of the COI1-JAZ1 co-receptor in complex with 
JA-Ile revealed a markedly different binding mode of the hormone as 
predicted by computational modelling’*. Although COI] shares high 
sequence homology with TIR1, subtle structural differences and the 
integration of two additional factors critical for ligand binding give rise 
to a hormone-binding pocket in COI1 that is challenging to model. For 
the same reason, the structural nature of the ligand-free form of the 
F-box protein cannot be modelled with accuracy. The direct interac- 
tions of the hormone with both COII and the JAZ protein as observed 
in the crystal nonetheless support a molecular glue mechanism previ- 
ously proposed for the auxin system”. 

Discovery of the inositol pentakisphosphate cofactor of COIL 
has important implications for the role of inositol phosphates in 
plant hormone signalling. COI1 co-purifies with a single isoform of 
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InsP;, Ins(1,2,4,5,6)P;, indicating selectivity at the receptor level. 
However, both inositol-1,2,4,5,6-pentakisphosphate and _ inositol- 
1,4,5,6-tetrakisphosphate support high-affinity hormone binding in 
our reconstitution assays, leaving the identity of the physiologically 
relevant form of inositol phosphate an open question. 

Finally, our study is the latest in a series of receptor structures for 
plant hormones, including auxin”, gibberellin’*”* and abscisic acid”***. 
Despite different structural mechanisms, a common theme of hormone- 
mediated protein interactions emerges as a unique strategy favoured 
by plant systems throughout evolution. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The Methods provides detailed information about all experimental procedures, 
including: (1) description of protein preparation, purification and mutagenesis; 
(2) description of protein crystallization, data collection and structure determina- 
tion; (3) details for conducting in vitro radioligand binding assay; (4) details for 
conducting yeast-two-hybrid assay; (5) description of inositol phosphate puri- 
fication scheme; (6) details for conducting in vitro inositol phosphate reconstitu- 
tion assays; (7) description of structural mass spectrometry analysis of the intact 
protein complex; (8) description of NMR analysis of the inositol phosphate; and 
(9) description of mass spectrometry analysis of the inositol phosphate. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Protein preparation. The full-length Arabidopsis thaliana COU and ASK1 were 
co-expressed as a glutathione S-transferase (GST) fusion protein and an untagged 
protein, respectively, in Hi5 suspension insect cells. The COI1-ASK1 complex 
was isolated from the soluble cell lysate by glutathione affinity chromatography. 
After on-column tag cleavage by tobacco etch virus protease, the complex was 
further purified by anion exchange and gel filtration chromatography and con- 
centrated by ultrafiltration to 12-18 mg ml '. Full-length JAZ substrate proteins 
were expressed as 6X His-fusion proteins in Escherichia coli and purified on Ni- 
NTA resin with subsequent dialysis into 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 200 mM NaCl 
and 10% glycerol. For truncation mutants, a stop codon was introduced in JAZ1 
proteins using the Quick-Change II site-directed mutagenesis kit (Stratagene). 
Synthetic JAZ degron peptides were prepared by United Biochemical Research, 
Inc. JAZ degron fusion peptides were prepared with N-terminal 6X -His tag and 
C-terminal GST fusion tag and expressed in E. coli. The protein was isolated by 
glutathione affinity resin for pull-down assay with untagged COI1-ASK1 complex. 
Site-directed mutagenesis. Individual amino acid residues in the LRR domain of 
COI proteins were mutated to alanine using the Quick-Change II site-directed 
mutagenesis kit (Stratagene). Mutant proteins were co-expressed with JAZ1 
(JAZ1:pB42AD) in yeast to detect protein-protein interactions. 
Crystallization, data collection and structure determination. The crystals of 
the COI-ASK1-JAZ1 peptide complexes bound to either coronatine or JA-Ile 
were grown at 4°C by the hanging-drop vapour diffusion method with 1.5 pl 
protein complex samples containing COI1-ASK1, JAZ1 peptide and hormone 
compound at 1:1:1 molar ratio mixed with an equal volume of reservoir solution 
containing 100mM BTP, 1.7-1.9M ammonium phosphate, 100mM NaCl, 
pH 7.0. Diffraction quality crystals were obtained by the micro-seeding method 
at 4°C. The crystals all contain eight copies of the complex in the asymmetric 
unit. The data sets were collected at the BL8.2.1 beamline at the Advanced Light 
Source in Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory as well as the GM/CA-CAT 23 
ID-B beamline at the Advanced Photon Source in Argonne National Laboratory 
using crystals flash-frozen in the crystallization buffers supplemented with 15-20% 
ethylene glycol at —170 °C. Reflection data were indexed, integrated and scaled with 
the HKL2000 package’. All crystal structures were solved by molecular replace- 
ment using the program Phaser” and the TIRI-ASKI1 structure as search model. 
The structural models were manually built in the program O*' and refined using 
CNS” and PHENIX”. All final models have 96-98% of residues in the favoured 
region and 0% in disallowed region of the Ramachandran plot. 

Hormone and inositol phosphate reagents. *H-coronatine was synthesized by 
Amersham". Coronatine was purchased from Sigma; JA-Ile conjugates were 
chemically synthesized as previously described’’. Synthetic inositol phosphates 
were purchased as sodium salts from Cayman Chemicals. InsP, was purchased 
from Sigma. 

Radioligand binding assay. Radioligand binding was assayed on purified proteins, 
with 2 ug COI1-ASK1 complex and JAZ proteins at a 1:3 molar ratio, and/or 10 1M 
synthetic peptides. Reactions were prepared in 100 pl final volume and in a binding 
buffer containing 20mM Tris-HCl, 200 mM NaCl and 10% glycerol. Saturation 
binding experiments were conducted with serial dilutions of *H-coronatine in 
binding buffer. Nonspecific binding was determined in the presence of 300 1M 
coronatine. Competition binding experiments were conducted with serial dilutions 
of JA-Ile in the presence of 100 nM *H-coronatine with nonspecific binding deter- 
mined in the presence of 300 [tM coronatine. Total binding was determined in the 
presence of vehicle only. Two-point binding experiments were performed in the 
presence of 100 nM or 300 nM *H-coronatine with nonspecific binding determined 
in the presence of 300 UM coronatine. Following incubation with mixing at 4 °C, all 
samples were collected with a cell harvester (Brandel, Gaithersburg, MD) on poly- 
ethyleneimine (Sigma)-treated filters. Samples were incubated in liquid scintillation 
fluid for > 1h before counting with a Packard Tri-Carb 2200 CA liquid scintillation 
analyser (Packard Instrument Co.). Saturation binding experiments were analysed 
by nonlinear regression, competition binding experiments by nonlinear regression 
with K; calculation as per the method of ref. 34, and concentration-response data by 
sigmoidal dose-response curve fitting, all using GraphPad Prism version 4.00 for 
MacOSX. 

Yeast two-hybrid assay. The coding sequences (CDS) of the Arabidopsis thaliana 
gene COI] (At2g39940) and coil site-directed mutants were cloned into the yeast 
two-hybrid bait vector pGILDA (Clontech) using XmaI and Xhol restriction 
enzyme recognition sequences previously added to the 5’ and 3’ end of the COI1 
CDS, respectively, creating DNA-binding domain (LexA-COI1 and LexA-coil) 
protein fusions. The CDS of Arabidopsis thaliana JAZ1 gene (At1g19180) was cloned 
into the yeast two-hybrid prey vector pB42AD (Clontech) creating a transcriptional 
activation domain (AD-JAZ1) fusion protein. Individual wild-type and mutant 
COI! constructs were co-transformed with JAZI constructs into Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae strain EGY48 (p8o0pLacZ) using the frozen-EZ yeast transformation II 


kit (Zymo Research). Transformants were selected on SD-glucose medium (BD 
Biosciences) supplemented with -Ura/—Trp/-His drop-out solution (BD 
Biosciences). To detect the interaction between COI1 and JAZ1, transformants that 
had been selected in SD-Glu medium were re-suspended in sterile water. Ten micro- 
litres of each suspension was spotted onto inducing media (SD-Galactose/Raffinose 
-UWH; BD Biosciences) supplemented with 80 fg ml’ X-Gal and 50 tM corona- 
tine (Sigma). Yeast two-hybrid assay plates were incubated in the dark at 20 °C and 
photographed 7 days later. Induced yeast cells were analysed for COI1 and JAZ1 
expression levels by western blotting using epitope-specific antibodies (data not 
shown). 

Inositol phosphate purification. Phenol was melted at 68 °C and equilibrated 
with equal parts 0.5M Tris-HCl, pH 8.0 until a pH of 7.8 was reached. The 
equilibrated phenol was then topped with 0.1 volume 100mM _ Tris-HCl, 
pH8.0 and stored at 4°C. For extraction, 30-40 mg of 1 mgml”' CON-ASK1 
protein was mixed in small batches with equal parts equilibrated phenol at room 
temperature. The samples were inverted and incubated for 30 min until phase 
separation occurred. With 30s vortexing, the samples were incubated at room 
temperature for 30 min and spun at 15,000 r.p.m. for 5 min. The aqueous phase 
was removed as a primary extraction. Equal parts of a solution containing 25 mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 8.0 was added to the phenol and collected as above as a secondary 
extraction. The primary and secondary extractions were then combined and 
diluted 10X in 25mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, then further purified by gravity flow 
on Q sepharose high-performance anion exchange resin (GE Healthcare). 
Following column wash with 10 column volumes of 0.1 N formic acid, stepwise 
elution was performed with 2 column volumes of 0.1 N formic acid (Thermo 
Scientific) with increasing concentrations of ammonium formate (Sigma), from 0 
to 2M. 

Fractions were analysed for phosphate content by the wet-ashing method with 
perchloric acid in Pyrex culture tubes (13 X 100 mm). Typically, samples of 50-100 ul 
were ashed with 100-200 ll 70% perchloric acid (purified by redistillation, Sigma). 
Ashing was performed by heating the sample over a Bunsen-type burner with con- 
tinuous shaking to prevent bumping. When the sample stopped emitting white 
smoke, the reaction was considered complete and then heated to dryness. 500 ull of 
distilled water was added to the room temperature tubes and vortexed. 100 pl samples 
containing up to 10 nmol inorganic phosphate were assayed for phosphate by a 
modification of a published procedure*. A total of 125 il of acid molybdate colour 
reagent was added and the samples were incubated and covered at room temperature 
for 12-14 h (overnight) for full colour development (total volume 225 il). Plates were 
read at 650nm and unknowns were determined from the linear regression of the 
standard curve (0-10 nmol NaH2POs, per well). All assays were done in triplicate. 
Final fractions containing phosphate were combined and lyophilized repeatedly to 
remove residual ammonium formate. 

Inositol phosphate reconstitution assays. COI1-ASK1 complex was separated 
from pre-bound inositol phosphate by dialysis. Briefly, proteins were mixed with 
10% glycerol and incubated in 2M ammonium phosphate, 100 mM Bis-Tris 
propane pH 7.0, 200 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, at 4 °C for >24h with a minimum 
of 3X buffer changes at 100 sample volume. Samples were then transferred to 
20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 200 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, at 4°C for >24h with a 
minimum of three buffer changes at 100 sample volume. Inositol phosphate 
rescue experiments were conducted according to the radioligand binding assays 
described above in the presence of 300 nM *H-coronatine with nonspecific bind- 
ing determined in the presence of 300 uM coronatine. 

Structural mass spectrometry analysis of the intact protein complex. Nano- 
electrospray ionization mass spectrometry (MS) and tandem MS (MS/MS) 
experiments were performed on a Synapt HDMS instrument. Before MS analysis, 
50 pl of a 16mg ml! solution of COI-ASK1 in 20 mM Tris-HCl pH8, 0.2M 
NaCl and 5 mM DTT, was buffer-exchanged twice into 0.5 M ammonium acetate 
solution by using Bio-Rad Biospin columns. To improve desolvation during 
ionization, samples were diluted 1:4 in 0.5 M ammonium acetate and isopropanol 
was added to a final concentration of 5%. Typically an aliquot of 2 pl solution was 
loaded for sampling via nano-ESI capillaries which were prepared in-house from 
borosilicate glass tubes as described previously**. The conditions within the mass 
spectrometer were adjusted to preserve non-covalent interactions. The following 
experimental parameters were used: capillary voltage up to 1.26kV, sampling 
cone voltage 150 V and extraction cone voltage 6 V, MCP 1590. For tandem MS 
experiments peaks centred at m/z 4,564 and 4,588 were selected in the quadrupole 
and collision energy up to 65 V was used. Argon was used as a collision gas at 
maximum pressure. All spectra were calibrated externally by using a solution of 
caesium iodide (100 mg ml‘). Spectra are shown with minimal smoothing and 
without background subtraction. 

Nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) analysis. NMR spectra were acquired on a 
Varian INOVA600 spectrometer equipped with a cold probe using 200 1M samples 
of purified compound X or synthetic inositol-1,2,4,5,6-pentakisphosphate (Cayman 
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Chemical) dissolved in D,O. TOCSY spectra were acquired with mixing times of 35 
or 50 ms, processed with NMRPipe”’ and visualized with NMRView™. 

Mass spectrometry analysis of inositol phosphate purified from COI1-ASK1. 
MS experiments were conducted ona Finnigan LTQ linear ion-trap mass spectro- 
meter (ITMS) with Xcalibur operating system. Methanol was continuously 
infused (10 min ') to the ESI source, where the skimmer was set at ground 
potential, the electrospray needle was set at 4.5 kV, and the temperature of the 
heated capillary was 275°C. The sample was diluted with equal volume of 2% 
ammonia in methanol and 10 ll was flow injected. The automatic gain control of 
the ion trap was set at 2 X 10°, with a maximum injection time of 50 ms. Helium 
was used as the buffer and collision gas at a pressure of 1X 10 ° mbar 
(0.75 mTorr). The MS” (n = 2, 3, 4, 5) experiments were carried out with an 
optimized relative collision energy ranging from 12% to 16% with an activation 
q value at 0.25. The activation time was set at 30-60 ms. The mass spectra were 
acquired in the profile mode and were accumulated for 3-5 min for MS" spectra. 
The mass resolution of the instrument was tuned to 0.6 Da at half peak height. 
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An unprecedented nucleic acid capture 
mechanism for excision of DNA damage 


Emily H. Rubinson!, A. S. Prakasha Gowda’, Thomas E. Spratt”, Barry Gold? & Brandt F. Eichman! 


DNA glycosylases that remove alkylated and deaminated purine nucleobases are essential DNA repair enzymes that 
protect the genome, and at the same time confound cancer alkylation therapy, by excising cytotoxic N3-methyladenine 
bases formed by DNA-targeting anticancer compounds. The basis for glycosylase specificity towards N3- and 
N7-alkylpurines is believed to result from intrinsic instability of the modified bases and not from direct enzyme 
functional group chemistry. Here we present crystal structures of the recently discovered Bacillus cereus AlkD 
glycosylase in complex with DNAs containing alkylated, mismatched and abasic nucleotides. Unlike other 
glycosylases, AlkD captures the extrahelical lesion in a solvent-exposed orientation, providing an illustration for how 
hydrolysis of N3- and N7-alkylated bases may be facilitated by increased lifetime out of the DNA helix. The structures 
and supporting biochemical analysis of base flipping and catalysis reveal how the HEAT repeats of AlkD distort the DNA 
backbone to detect non-Watson-Crick base pairs without duplex intercalation. 


Alkylation of DNA by endogenous methyl donors, environmental 
toxins and chemotherapeutic agents produces a diverse spectrum of 
cytotoxic and mutagenic lesions, including N3-methyladenine 
(3mA), N7-methylguanine (7mG) and 1,N°-ethenoadenine (A), that 
threaten the survival of all organisms’. 3m<A is highly toxic owing to 
its inhibition of DNA polymerases during replication®’, and produc- 
tion of such lesions is the rationale behind the use of alkylating agents 
in chemotherapy. N7-substituted guanines are the most prevalent 
alkylation lesions and display a wide range of toxic and mutagenic 
biological properties*. By virtue of their positive charges at physio- 
logical pH, 3mA and 7mG are especially susceptible to spontaneous 
depurination, which generates abasic sites in DNA that can ultimately 
lead to single- and double-strand breaks. 

DNA glycosylases initiate base excision repair of N3- and N7- 
methylpurines from the genome by catalysing hydrolysis of the 
N-glycosidic bond (Fig. la, b). Despite their structural diversity, all 


Figure 1 | Base excision repair of alkylated DNA by AlkD. a, AlkD catalyses 
the hydrolysis of the N-glycosidic bond to liberate an abasic site and free 
nucleobase. The enzyme is specific for positively charged N3-methyladenine 
(a) and N7-methylguanine (b). c, d, Structures of 3-deaza-3-methyladenosine 
(c) and tetrahydrofuran (d) used to trap AlkD in complex with alkylated and 
abasic DNA. e, Crystal structure of AlkD bound to 3d3mA-DNA. Each of the 
six HEAT repeats is coloured red-to-violet. The DNA is coloured silver with the 
3d3mA nucleotide coloured magenta. 


DNA glycosylases studied so far use a common base-flipping mech- 
anism to access damaged DNA and orient the substrate for catalysis 
by rotating the target nucleotide 180° around the phosphoribose 
backbone into a complementarily shaped active site pocket”’®. The 
resulting distortion to the DNA is stabilized by an intercalating side- 
chain ‘plug’ that fills the void created by the extrahelical nucleotide. 
Glycosylases typically excise their target nucleobases by using a car- 
boxylate side chain as a general base to activate a water nucleophile or 
to stabilize the carbocation transition state during base dissociation". 
Mutation of this residue, however, does not abolish catalytic activity 
in all cases, leading to a model in which conformational strain in the 
DNA arising from extensive binding energy helps to drive the reaction 
forward’*’. The lack of a residue capable of performing general base 
catalysis in 3mA-specific DNA glycosylases (for example, Escherichia 
coli TAG)'*"* is consistent with the idea that excision of positively 
charged 3mA and 7mG does not require the same level of catalytic 
assistance as more stable ethenoadducts, although direct evidence for 
this has not been reported. 

AlkC and AlkD proteins, recently discovered in Bacillus cereus and 
subsequently identified in all three kingdoms of life (Supplementary 
Fig. 1), have emerged as a unique DNA glycosylase superfamily spe- 
cific for N3- and N7-alkylpurines'”'*®. AlkD accelerates the rate of 
7mG hydrolysis from DNA 100-fold over the spontaneous rate of 
7mG depurination”, prompting us to investigate the mechanism by 
which AlkD excises destabilized alkylated bases. Here we present 
crystal structures of B. cereus AlkD in complex with DNA damage 
resembling the substrate and product of the glycosylase reaction. 
These structures, together with supporting biochemistry of base- 
flipping and 7mG depurination activities, demonstrate how AlkD 
uses an unprecedented strategy to trap non-canonical base pairs that 
allows for specific hydrolysis of destabilized N-glycosidic bonds with- 
out direct chemical attack from the enzyme. 


A new architecture for binding nucleic acids 
We previously determined the crystal structure of B. cereus AlkD and 
identified residues important for DNA binding and catalysis'’. AlkD 
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is comprised entirely of HEAT repeats—tandem «-helical pairs that 
generate extended, non-enzymatic scaffolds that typically mediate 
protein, but not nucleic acid, interactions within their concave sur- 
faces*”*’, AlkD’s concave surface contains highly conserved residues 
important for 7mG excision and DNA binding activities and protec- 
tion against bacterial sensitivity to alkylating agents'”"”. 

To investigate the mechanisms by which this novel enzyme binds 
DNA and catalyses base excision, we determined crystal structures of 
B. cereus AlkD in complex with DNAs resembling the substrate and 
product of 3mA excision (Fig. la). Trapping an alkylpurine DNA 
glycosylase onto a 3mA-containing substrate has presented a formidable 
challenge owing to the inherent instability of the N-glycosidic bond. To 
overcome this obstacle, we crystallized AlkD in complex with DNA 
containing 3-deaza-3-methyladenine (3d3mA), a structural 3mA 
mimetic in which the N3 nitrogen is replaced with carbon (Fig. Ic). 
The 3d3mA base is refractory to spontaneous depurination or excision 
by AIkD or human alkyladenine DNA glycosylase (AAG)’, presumably 
because the 3d3mA purine ring lacks the formal positive charge asso- 
ciated with 3mA. Importantly, the N3—>C3 substitution does not affect 
duplex stability (Supplementary Information)”. We also crystallized 
AlkD in complex with DNA containing a tetrahydrofuran (THF) moiety 
(Fig. 1d), which resembles the abasic site product. The AlkD-3d3mA- 
DNA and AlkD-THF-DNA structures were determined by molecular 
replacement and refined to 16A (R/Ré-ee = 15.9%/18.3%) and 175A 
(R/Réree = 18.5%/22.5%), respectively (Supplementary Table 1 and 
Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Both 3d3mA and THF complexes show the same general mode of 
nucleic acid binding despite their unique DNA sequences and crystal 
packing arrangements (Fig. 2). The DNA is positioned along AlkD’s 
concave surface, which is lined with positively charged residues from 
the carboxy-terminal «-helix of each HEAT repeat (Fig. le and 
Supplementary Fig. 3). The C-shaped protein wraps halfway around 
the DNA helix with a footprint of ~10bp. The contact surface is 
dominated by electrostatic interactions between side chains at the 
protein mid-region and the phosphoribose backbone of the DNA 
strand opposite the lesion. In contrast, contacts to the lesioned strand 
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Figure 2 | Crystal structures of AlkD in complex with 343mA-DNA (a) and 
THF-DNA (b). The top of each panel shows orthogonal views of the AlkD 
protein (green) wrapping around the DNA duplex (gold). The modified 
3d3mA and THF nucleotides are coloured blue, and the opposing thymine is 
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are limited to base pairs further removed from the lesion and the 
protein termini (Fig. 2). The DNA axes are bent 30° away from 
AlkD’s amino terminus as a result of helix «B (the only non- HEAT 
repeat in AlkD) projecting into the minor groove (Fig. 2). A 2 A shift 
in helix «B is the only noticeable movement in the protein upon DNA 
binding (Supplementary Fig. 4). 


A novel lesion capture mechanism 


The most striking feature of the AIKD-DNA complexes is that both 
3d3mA and THF reside on the face of the DNA duplex not in contact 
with the protein, whereas the base opposite the lesion is nestled into a 
cleft on the protein’s concave surface (Figs 2 and 3). The 3d3mA*T 
unpredictably forms a highly sheared base pair in which 3d3mA 
remains stacked between T6 and A8, whereas the opposite thymine 
(T18) is displaced into the minor groove with no hydrogen bonds to 
3d3mA (Fig. 3a). There are no protein contacts to the T18 base. 
Rather, it is held in this position by distortion of the T18/A19 back- 
bone as a result of a hydrogen bond network among Asp 113-Arg 148 
and Arg190. The protein-DNA interface is further strengthened by 
van der Waals interactions between tryptophans 109 and 187 and the 
phosphoribose backbone flanking the damaged base pair. 

In the product complex, the abasic site is rotated ~90° around the 
phosphoribose backbone into the major groove, and is fully solvent 
exposed (Figs 2b and 3b). Interestingly, the opposite thymine is slipped 
completely out of the base stack and into the minor groove of the DNA, 
and is rotated (xy = 58°) so that the plane of the pyrimidine ring is 
virtually parallel with the helical axis. Unlike other DNA glycosylases, 
there is no intercalating side chain plugging the gap left by the flipped 
base. As a consequence, the duplex has collapsed to maintain base 
stacking interactions. Guanine G4, immediately 5’ to the THF, is 
now stacked with cytosine C16 on the opposite strand (Fig. 3b). 
Importantly, the DNA backbone is highly distorted as a result of the 
large slide (4.4 A) and twist (58°) between G4eC18 and G6eC16 base 
pairs (Figs 2b and 3b and Supplementary Fig. 12). A hydrogen bond 
between Tyr 27 at the C-terminal end of helix «B and the base 3’ to the 
tipped thymine is the only specific AlkD-nucleobase contact (Fig. 3). 


magenta. At the bottom, a side view of the atomic model and corresponding 
schematic illustrates the interactions between the modified base pairs and the 
protein. Dashed lines represent hydrogen bonds and wavy lines represent van 
der Waals interactions. 
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Figure 3 | Recognition of DNA damage by AIkD. a, 3d43mA-DNA 
(substrate) complex. b, THF-DNA (product) complex. Composite omit 
electron density (contoured to 10) for the modified base pairs is superimposed 
against the crystallographic models. Dashed arrows denote displacement of 
THE and opposing thymine from their positions in B-DNA. Hydrogen bonds 
are shown as dashed lines. Views are down the DNA helix axis. 


Thus, AlkD stabilizes the distortions in both substrate and product 
DNA-—a sheared 3d3mA¢T base pair and a single base THFeT bubble— 
through interactions with the phosphoribose backbone of the non- 
lesioned strand. 

The solvent-exposed capture of DNA damage in the AIkKD-DNA 
structures is both unexpected and unprecedented for a DNA glyco- 
sylase, and raises the possibility that either AlkD uses a different 
mechanism to catalyse base excision or that the crystal structures 
represent nonspecific, catalytically incompetent protein-DNA com- 
plexes. Indeed, the aromatic region at the centre of the concave cleft 
loosely resembles nucleobase binding pockets of other alkylpurine 
DNA glycosylases'*’°. However, several important differences argue 
against a traditional lesion binding pocket in AlkD. First, AlkD lacks 
the plug residue universally used by DNA glycosylases to prevent the 
flipped substrate base from re-entering the DNA base stack. Second, 
an extrahelical nucleobase would be sterically prohibited from full 
180° rotation into this shallow cleft (Fig. 3). Third, high concentra- 
tions of free nucleobases do not inhibit base excision activity by AlkD 
as observed in other alkylpurine glycosylases (Supplementary Fig. 5)». 
Fourth, the electrostatic interaction between Asp 113 and Arg 148 
reduces the likelihood that Asp 113 acts as a general base in catalysis. 
Fifth, mutation of a putative base binding cleft directly adjacent to the 
catalytic Asp 113 and Arg 148 did not affect 7mG excision activity 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Finally, whereas alkylpurine DNA glycosylases 
normally exhibit enhanced excision activity for mispaired alkylbases, 
presumably because of their greater propensity to base flip’***”, AlkD 
does not discriminate against the base opposite the lesion (Supplemen- 
tary Table 2 and Supplementary Fig. 7). 

To determine the orientation of DNA relative to the central cleft 
during catalysis, we measured the rate of 7mG excision opposite a 
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Figure 4 | Excision of N7- and O*-pyridyloxobutyl (POB) base adducts by 
AlkD. a, Chemical structures of N7-POB-guanine and O*-POB-cytosine. 

b, c, Time courses for the release of N7-POB-Gua (black squares) and on -POB-Cyt 
(red circles) in the presence (filled symbols, solid lines) and absence (open symbols, 
dashed lines) of B. cereus AlkD (b) or human AAG (c). Error bars represent the 
standard deviation from three independent measurements. 


bulky nucleotide. A pyrene nucleotide wedge across from uracil has 
been shown to enhance base excision by uracil DNA glycosylase 
(UDG) and rescue the loss of activity of UDG mutants that lack the 
Leu 191 plug side chain’®. In contrast, placing pyrene across from 
7mG reduced AlkD’s activity tenfold relative to a 7mGeC pair 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). Superposition of the pyrene onto the opposite 
thymine in the AIKD-DNA crystal structures showed that this bulky 
group would be hindered from rotating into this tipped position. 
Thus, the consistency between the crystal structures and partial 
inhibition of 7mG activity by an opposing pyrene argue strongly that 
the crystal structures represent a catalytically competent orientation 
of DNA. 

In a converse experiment, we tested the ability of AlkD to excise 
bulky pyridyloxobutyl (POB) base adducts (Fig. 4a), which arise in 
DNA upon exposure to cigarette-smoke-derived nitrosamine carcino- 
gens’. The expectation was that AlkD should excise POB bases from 
DNA, whereas the tightly constrained nucleobase binding pocket of 
human AAG would discriminate against bulky alkyl adducts”. Indeed, 
AIkD liberated positively charged N7-POB-Gua and O*-POB-Cyt 
adducts from DNA, whereas neither of these modified bases was 
detected after treatment with AAG or in a mock reaction containing 
no enzyme (Fig. 4b, c). Neutral adducts O°-POB-Gua and O?-POB- 
Thy present in the DNA were not detected in the supernatant upon 
reaction with AlkD, consistent with the specificity of AlkD for posi- 
tively charged lesions. This result indicates that AlkD need not flip the 
substrate base into an active site cavity to excise N3- or N7-alkylpurines 
from DNA. 


AIkD traps and restructures destabilized base pairs 


Recent work suggests that DNA glycosylases and oxidative demethy- 
lases detect damage by using side chains to probe for free energy 
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differences between normal and modified base pairs*-**. The lack of 
lesion-specific and DNA intercalating interactions in the AIkKD-DNA 
complexes implies that AlkD detects damage solely on the basis of 
DNA duplex destabilization resulting from altered stacking or pairing 
of non-canonical base pairs. In support of this, we crystallized the 
protein in complex with DNA containing a GeT mismatch (Fig. 5a 
and Supplementary Table 1), for which AlkD has no activity, but were 
unable to trap the protein onto the same oligonucleotide containing a 
GeC or AeT base pair at this same position. The resulting 1.5 A AlkD- 
GeT-DNA structure is virtually identical to the 3d3mAeT complex 
(Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary Fig. 4). The similarity in 
these structures, together with thermodynamic differences between 
modified and unmodified nucleobases, indicates that AlkD detects 
these energetic differences as opposed to specifically recognizing the 
N3- or N7-methyl groups (see Supplementary Information)”****. 
Comparison of the GeT mismatch bound by AlkD and in the con- 
text of DNA alone provides a basis for DNA damage recognition by 
AlkD (Fig. 5). In DNA, GeT wobble mismatches form two Watson- 
Crick hydrogen bonds and are well stacked within the duplex’’ (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 10). AlkD restructures the GeT wobble so that the two 
bases protrude into opposite DNA grooves, disrupting base stacking 
and leaving only a single hydrogen bond between guanine N* and 
thymine O* (Fig. 5a). Superposition of a canonical GeT wobble onto 
the AlkD structure revealed that the protein stabilizes this conforma- 
tion by inducing a specific distortion to the DNA backbone to alleviate 
steric clashes (Fig. 5b) and to create optimal hydrogen bonding and van 
der Waals interactions at the DNA capture site (Supplementary Fig. 
10). Thus, the enzyme detects non-Watson-Crick base pairs by res- 
culpting the DNA backbone to create an optimized protein-DNA 
binding surface. In both 3d3mA¢T and GeT complexes, specific protein- 
DNA contacts are mediated by Arg148-Asp113 and Arg 190. 
Substitution of any of these highly conserved residues reduces single- 
turnover rates of 7mG excision by an order of magnitude (Fig. 5c), 
highlighting the importance of these interactions to catalysis. 


Base excision by solvent exposure 

The specific structure of the DNA trapped in the AlkD complexes 
provides a rationale for the enzyme’s specificity towards bases with a 
high propensity for depurination. We propose that the lesion capture 
mechanism facilitates base hydrolysis by increasing the lifetime that 
the N-glycosidic bond is exposed to solvent, consistent with spontaneous 
depurination rates of 7mG in different DNA secondary structural con- 
texts (see Supplementary Information). However, the 100-fold rate en- 
hancement of 7mG hydrolysis from duplex DNA by AlkD cannot be 
explained on the basis of solvent exposure alone. Close inspection of the 
highly distorted DNA backbone in the flipped abasic structure revealed 
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Figure 5 | Remodelling of a GeT wobble base pair by AlkD. a, AlkD-GeT- 
DNA complex viewed down the helical axis. AlkD is in green. b, The structure 
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superimposed onto the AlkD-GeT complex. Steric clashes between the protein 
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that the deoxyribose ring is positioned directly above a neighbouring 
phosphate and that several water molecules bridge this phosphate and 
the extrahelical deoxyribose C1’ carbon (Supplementary Fig. 12a), rais- 
ing the possibility that the phosphate groups participate in catalysis. 
DNA-mediated water positioning to facilitate hydrolysis is a plausible 
catalytic mechanism given the lack of a requirement for a general base in 
these probably highly dissociative reactions. Alternatively, electrostatic 
stabilization of an oxocarbenium intermediate by nearby phosphates, 
which has been reported for uracil DNA glycosylase**”, offers a second 
possible mechanism for DNA-stimulated catalysis. 


Discussion 


AlkD represents a novel glycosylase found in bacteria, archaea, plants 
and eukaryotes (Supplementary Fig. 1)'’. To our knowledge, most if 
not all of these organisms contain at least one other alkylpurine DNA 
glycosylase, raising the question as to why an alternative mechanism 
has evolved to eliminate genomic alkylation damage. The redundancy 
of alkylation repair may provide enhanced protection to organisms 
faced with an onslaught of methylating agents. Alternatively, AlkD 
may bea general DNA binding protein that coincidentally accelerates 
hydrolysis of unstable N-glycosidic bonds, or, as speculated below, 
may have a supporting role in general lesion detection. 

AlkD’s activity towards bulky POB-DNA adducts normally associated 
with nucleotide excision repair*** may be indicative ofa more generalized 
function of AlkD in genome maintenance. AlkD’s lesion capture strategy 
is reminiscent of Rad4/XPC, which recognizes cyclopyrimidine dimers 
by binding to the opposing nucleotides’. Exposure of the lesion away 
from the protein has the biological advantage of damage accessibility by 
the rest of the nucleotide excision repair machinery. The AlkD-product 
complex may provide a platform for recruitment ofa protein against the 
extrahelical abasic site, as seen in human APEI-DNA complexes”. It is 
intriguing to speculate that AlkD may participate in alternative repair 
pathways by virtue of its ability to expose DNA damage. Indeed, non- 
enzymatic alkyltransferase-like proteins were recently found to trigger 
nucleotide excision repair of O°-alkylguanines by inducing a specific 
protein-DNA complex, as illustrated by the crystal structure of ATL 
bound to DNA containing O°-POB-dG™. 

The AIkD-DNA structures illustrate how HEAT repeats engage 
nucleic acids and, to our knowledge, provide the first structural 
example of a HEAT motif with enzymatic activity. Comparison with 
nuclear import factor importin B, which uses HEAT repeats to bind a 
highly charged region of importin «' and Ran GTPase”, demonstrates 
that the concave surface of the HEAT domain is a generalized macro- 
molecular binding platform. HEAT repeats have been identified in 
chromatin-remodelling factors, including condensins, cohesins and 
some SWI2/SNF2 proteins”, as well as DNA-damage-response protein 
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kinases ATM, ATR and DNA-PK”. Recently, HEAT domains were 
visualized by electron microscopy and crystal structures of the catalytic 
subunit of DNA-PK’, raising the possibility that other structurally 
uncharacterized DNA processing enzymes use HEAT domains to bind 
DNA ina manner similar to AlkD. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Preparation of 3-deaza-3-methyladenine. The 3-methyl-3-deazaadenine phos- 
phoramidite was prepared as previously described’. The 3-methyl-3-deazaadenine- 
modified deoxynucleotide oligomers were synthesized at the University of 
Pittsburgh DNA core facility, purified by reverse-phase HPLC, desalted on 
Sepahdex G20 and analysed by MALDI-TOF-MS. All other oligonucleotides were 
synthesized by Integrated DNA Technologies. 

AlkD-DNA crystal structure determination. Wild-type and mutant B. cereus 
AlkD proteins were purified as described previously'’’. AIKD-DNA complexes 
were assembled using a 1:1.2 molar ratio of AIkD:DNA. AlkD-THF-DNA crys- 
tals were grown at 16 °C by vapour diffusion against a reservoir containing 0.1 M 
Bis-Tris pH 6.5, 0.1 mM NaCl and 9% PEG 3350, and were flash frozen in a 30% 
glycerol/reservoir solution. AlkD-3d3mA-DNA and AlkD-GeT-DNA crystals 
were grown at 21°C from reservoir solutions containing 85mM NaAcetate 
pH 4.6, 170 mM ammonium acetate, 25.5% PEG 4000, and 15% glycerol, and 
were flash frozen directly from the mother liquor. X-ray data (Supplementary 
Table 1) were collected at the Advanced Photon Source (21-ID-D, LS-CAT). All 
structures were determined by molecular replacement using the unliganded AlkD 
structure (Protein Data Bank ID 3BVS) as a search model. 

Biochemical assays. Base excision and DNA binding activity assays were per- 
formed as previously described’’. Kinetic data were analysed by standard single- 
turnover techniques. Activity towards POB-nucleobases was measured by 
incubation of NNK-treated genomic DNA with AlkD or AAG, followed by 
DNA precipitation and mass-spectrometric detection of N7-POB-Gua and 
O*-POB-Cyt in the supernatant. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


AIkD purification and crystallization. AlkD proteins were purified as described 
previously’’. Briefly, Bacillus cereus AlkD was overexpressed as an N-terminal 
Hisg-SUMO-AIkD fusion protein in E. coli HMS174 cells for 3h at 37 °C. AlkD 
was isolated using Ni-NTA (Qiagen) affinity chromatography, followed by cleav- 
age of the His.-SUMO tag and further purification by heparin affinity and gel 
filtration chromatography. Protein was concentrated to 12.5 mg ml ' and stored 
in 20mM Bis-Tris propane, 100mM NaCl, 2mM DTT and 0.1 mM EDTA. 
Site-directed mutagenesis of the wild-type AlkD vector was performed using a 
Quik-Change Kit (Stratagene). Mutant proteins were overexpressed and purified 
identically to wild-type AlkD, and their structures verified by circular dichroism 
spectroscopy. 

AlkD-DNA complexes were assembled by incubating 0.45 mM protein and 

0.54 mM oligonucleotide for 15 min at 4 °C. Oligonucleotide sequences used were 
d(TGGG(THF)GGCTT)/d(AAAGCCYCCC), in which Y=T or C, and 
d(CGGACTXACGGG)/d(CCCGTTTCCG), in which X = 3d3mA” or G. 
AlkD-THF-DNA crystals were grown at 16°C by mixing 2 ul protein-DNA 
complex with 2 pl reservoir solution containing 0.1 M Bis-Tris pH 6.5, 0.1mM 
NaCl, and 19% PEG 3350 and 2% glycerol. Crystals were soaked in 30% glycerol/ 
reservoir solution for 1 min and flash frozen in a liquid nitrogen stream. Crystals 
of 3d3mA-DNA and GeT-DNA complexes were grown from reservoir solutions 
containing 85 mM NaAcetate pH 4.6, 170 mM ammonium acetate, 25.5% PEG 
4000, and 15% glycerol at 21 °C, and were flash frozen in liquid nitrogen directly 
from this solution. 
X-ray data collection, phasing and structure refinement. X-ray data (Sup- 
plementary Table 1) were collected at a wavelength of 0.97850 A and 110 K at 
the Advanced Photon Source beamlines 21-ID-D and 21-ID-G (LS-CAT) and 
processed with HKL2000°. Molecular replacement using unliganded AlkD 
(Protein Data Bank ID 3BVS) as a search model in Phaser®' gave a clear solution 
for each structure. After one round of simulated annealing refinement in CNS”, 
the entire DNA molecules could be discerned and were built into 2F, — F. and 
F, — F, electron density using XtalView”. Atomic coordinates and B-factors for 
the protein-DNA models were refined in Phenix”. TLS refinement with protein 
and each DNA chain defined as three separate TLS groups was carried out for 
each model except the GT-complex. Individual anisotropic B-factors were 
derived from the refined TLS parameters and held fixed during subsequent 
rounds of refinement, which significantly decreased the crystallographic residuals 
and improved the electron density maps. Instead of TLS refinement, individual 
anisotropic B-factors were explicitly refined for the GeT complex. Adjustments to 
the model, including addition of solvent molecules, using Coot” were guided by 
manual inspection of 2F, — F.and F, — F, electron density maps and were judged 
successful by a decrease in R¢-ee during refinement. 

Protein and DNA models were validated using PROCHECK” and DNA para- 

meters were quantified using CURVES 5.2”. All but one out of the total 223-231 
protein residues resided in the most favoured (191-198 residues) or allowed (14-15 
residues) regions of the Ramachandran plot. As in the unliganded structure”, 
Thr 54 in all four DNA complex structures remained in the disallowed region 
despite an excellent fit to 2F, — F, electron density maps. 
Enzyme activity. Excision of 7mG by AlkD was measured by incubating the 
enzyme with a 25mer oligonucleotide containing a centrally located 7mG and 
following the appearance of abasic DNA product after alkaline cleavage. 7mG was 
enzymatically incorporated into DNA duplexes using the previously described 
method™, in which an oligonucleotide primer (d(GACCACTACACC)) was 2p. 
labelled at the 5’ end, annealed to a threefold excess of the complementary strand 
(d(GTTGTTAGGAAACGGTGTAGTGGTC)) and extended using DNA poly- 
merase I Klenow fragment (New England Biolabs) in the presence of 2'-deoxy-7- 
methylguanosine 5’-triphosphate (Sigma), dCTP, dTTP and dATP. To create 
7mG mispairs, 100-fold excess of complementary strand with T, G, A or pyrene 
in place of C at position 13 was re-annealed to the 7mG containing oligonucleo- 
tide. Single-stranded 7mG containing strands were obtained by re-annealing 
to 100-fold excess of unlabelled lesion strand with G in place of 7mG 
(d(GACCACTACACCGTTTCCTAACAAC)). 

Ina 10 pl glycosylase reaction, 100 nM [*”P]-DNA duplex was incubated with 
0-20 uM AIkD in 50mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100 mM KCl, 10mM DTT and 2 mM 
EDTA. The reaction was quenched at various times by the addition of 0.2 N NaOH 
and heated at 70 °C for 2 min. Substrate 25mer and product 12mer DNA strands 
were separated by denaturing 20% polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis in 7 M urea 
and quantified by autoradiography. Kinetic data were analysed by standard single- 
turnover techniques”’, which have been extensively used for DNA glycosylases® ®. 
Enzymatic rate constants (k) were obtained from single-exponential fits to the data 
(fe = 1 - e ™, in which fp is the fraction of product). For determination of the 
single-turnover rate constant, k,,, AlkD was at least fivefold in excess over the Ky, 
for a particular labelled DNA substrate (for example, 5 1M for 7mGeC). For Ky, 


determinations, the 7mG excision assay was performed over a range of enzyme 
concentrations and Ky, obtained by fitting the Michaelis-Menten plot with the 
equation, kobs = Vinaxl AIkD]/(Ky, + [AlkD]). We note that our Ky, for maximal 
activity may differ from the K,, value for multiple turnover because the K,, can be 
affected by product release. Stoichiometric 7mG excision was performed in the 
presence of 10 1M unlabelled 25mer DNA duplex (Ky, for this DNA was deter- 
mined to be 0.9 + 0.1 1M). Spontaneous rates of 7mG hydrolysis were determined 
using the sequence d((GACCACTACACC(7mG)ATTCCTTACAAC) that had 
been re-annealed to 100-fold excess complementary strand d(GTTGTAAGG 
AAT(C/T)GGTGTAGTGGTC). 

POB adduct excision. DNA (catalogue no. D1501), alkaline phosphatase 
(P8361), esterase (E2884) micrococcal nuclease (N3755) and phosphodiesterase 
II (P9041) were purchased from Sigma. The tetra-deuterated standards were 
provided by S. S. Hecht. NNKOAc was synthesized by D. Desai. 

For NNKOAc-damaged DNA, 5ml DNA (2 mg ml’) dissolved in 100 mM 
sodium phosphate (pH 7.0), 1mM EDTA and 50mM NaCl was reacted with 
1mM NNKOAcandesterase (200 units) at 37 °C for 2 h. The reaction was diluted 
to 10 ml with H,O and extracted with 10 ml CHCl;/iso-amyl alcohol (24/1) to 
remove the protein and 10 ml ethyl acetate to remove any unreacted NNKOAc. 
The DNA was precipitated by the addition of 40 ml ethanol and washed twice 
with 70% ethanol. Residual amounts of ethanol were removed by rotary evapora- 
tion and the DNA was dissolved in HO, aliquoted and stored at —80 °C before 
use. 

For glycosylase reactions, the damaged DNA (1 mg ml) was incubated with 
1 uM glycosylase in 400 il buffer (50 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 1 mM EDTA, 100 mM 
KCl, 1mM DTT) at 37 °C. Aliquots (100 pl) were quenched at various times by 
the addition of 5 tl 3 M sodium acetate (pH 5.2) and 200 ul ice-cold ethanol. The 
mixture was centrifuged for 10 min and the supernatant decanted and saved for 
analysis. 

For HPLC-MS/MS, deuterated standards (100 fmol each of O?-POB-C-d, and 

N7-POB-G-d,) were added to the ethanol supernatant and the solvent evaporated. 
The sample was dissolved in 50 pl methanol for MS analysis. The samples were 
analysed with a MDS/Sciex 4000 QTrap instrument with electrospray ionization 
(ESI) coupled to an Agilent 1100 HPLC system. Samples (20 1) were loaded onto a 
column (Luna C18(2) 150 X 2mm, 3 pm) which was eluted with 10 mM ammo- 
nium formate at 0.1 ml min™!. The POB-DNA adducts, along with their deuterated 
standards, were monitored by selected reaction monitoring. The ion transitions 
were as follows N7-POB-Gua, m/z 299.1 [M + 1]* to m/z 148.1 [POB]*; [pyridine- 
D,4]N7-POB-Gua, m/z 303.1 [M + 1]* to m/z 152.1 ([pyridine-D,]POB])* and 
[Gua + H]*; O?-POB-Cyt, m/z 259.1 [M + 1]* to m/z 148.1 [POB]"; [pyridine- 
D,4]O°-POB-Cyt, m/z 263.1 [M + 1]* to m/z 152.1 ([pyridine-D,4]POB]) *. Prior to 
HPLC-ESI-MS/MS analysis of the samples the MS parameters were optimized for 
each deuterated POB-DNA adduct standard. For analysis, the MS parameters were 
set as follows: curtain gas, 40 p.s.i.; ion spray voltage, 4kV; source temperature, 
650 °C; nebulizer gas (GS1), 70 p.s.i; heater gas (GS2), 70 p.s.i; and collision gas, 
12 p.s.i. The fragmentation potentials were optimized for each ion. For 299.1 and 
303.1: declustering potential (DP), 65 V; entrance potential (EP), 10 V; collision 
energy (CE), 20 V; collision cell exit potential (CXP), 12 V. For 259.1 and 263.1: DP, 
40 V; EP, 8 V; CE, 15 V; and CXP, 6 V. The amount of each POB-DNA adduct was 
determined by comparing the MS peak area ratio of each adduct to its deuterated 
standard with a calibration curve. Calibration standards were prepared by spiking 
different amounts of each adduct with a constant amount of the corresponding 
internal standard in HO and then analysed by LC-MS/MS without undergoing the 
sample preparation procedure described above. The calibration curves were con- 
structed by plotting concentration ratio versus MS peak area ratios of each adduct 
to its deuterated standard. 
DNA binding. DNA binding was monitored by a change in fluorescence aniso- 
tropy as increasing concentrations of protein were added to an oligonucleotide 
duplex that contained a THF abasic modification in the middle of one strand 
(d(TGACTACTACAT(THF)GTTGCCTACCAT)) and a 6-carboxyfluorescein 
(FAM) on the 3’ end of the complementary strand (d(ATGGTAGGCAACTA 
TGTAGTAGTCA)-FAM). For stoichiometric binding measurements, increasing 
concentrations of protein (0-200 UM) were added to a solution containing 50 nM 
FAM-DNA and 20 uM unlabelled 25mer DNA (Kg = 3.1 = 0.3 uM) in 20mM 
Bis-Tris propane pH6.5, 100mM NaCl, 2mM DTT and 0.1mM EDTA. 
Polarized fluorescence intensities using excitation and emission wavelengths of 
485 and 538 were measured at ambient temperature using a SpectraMax M5 
microplate reader (Molecular Devices). Dissociation constants were derived by 
fitting a two-state binding model to data from three independent experiments. 
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Entanglement of spin waves among four quantum 


memories 


K. S. Choi!, A. Goban!, S. B. Papp’, S. J. van Enk? & H. J. Kimble? 


Quantum networks are composed of quantum nodes that interact 
coherently through quantum channels, and open a broad frontier of 
scientific opportunities’. For example, a quantum network can serve 
as a ‘web’ for connecting quantum processors for computation”’ and 
communication’, or as a ‘simulator’ allowing investigations of 
quantum critical phenomena arising from interactions among the 
nodes mediated by the channels**. The physical realization of 
quantum networks generically requires dynamical systems capable 
of generating and storing entangled states among multiple quantum 
memories, and efficiently transferring stored entanglement into 
quantum channels for distribution across the network. Although 
such capabilities have been demonstrated for diverse bipartite sys- 
tems’”, entangled states have not been achieved for interconnects 
capable of ‘mapping’ multipartite entanglement stored in quantum 
memories to quantum channels. Here we demonstrate measurement- 
induced entanglement stored in four atomic memories; user- 
controlled, coherent transfer of the atomic entanglement to four 
photonic channels; and characterization of the full quadripartite 
entanglement using quantum uncertainty relations’*"*. Our work 
therefore constitutes an advance in the distribution of multi- 
partite entanglement across quantum networks. We also show that 
our entanglement verification method is suitable for studying 
the entanglement order of condensed-matter systems in thermal 
equilibrium’””*. 

Diverse applications in quantum information science require coherent 
control of the generation, storage and transfer of entanglement among 
spatially separated physical systems °. Despite its inherently multipartite 
nature, entanglement has been studied primarily for bipartite systems’, 
where remarkable progress has been made in harnessing physical 
processes to generate ‘push-button’ and ‘heralded’ entanglement”"'*'°”®, 
as well as to map entangled states to and from atoms, photons and 
phonons'?”. 

For multipartite systems, the ‘size’ of a physical state, described by 
the system’s density matrix, Py, grows exponentially with the number 
of subsystems, N, and makes the entangled states exceedingly difficult 
to represent with classical information. Importantly, this complexity of 
Py increases the potential utility of multipartite entanglement in 
quantum information science, including quantum algorithms** and 
simulation®. Redundant encoding of quantum information into multi- 
partite entangled states allows quantum error correction and fault- 
tolerant computation”’. Intricate long-range correlation of many-body 
systems is intimately intertwined with the behaviour of multipartite 
entanglement'”"*. In addition, mobilizing multipartite entanglement 
across quantum networks could lead to novel quantum phase transi- 
tions for the network’. 

Counterposed to these opportunities, the complex structure of multi- 
partite entanglement presents serious challenges both for its formal 
characterization and physical realization*'**'”’. Indeed, there are rela- 
tively few examples of laboratory systems that have successfully 
generated multipartite entanglement’***~”. Most works have con- 
sidered the entanglement in spin systems, notably trapped ions**”*, 


which are applicable to the matter nodes of quantum networks. But 
the methodologies for verifying multipartite entanglement are prob- 
lematic for infinite-dimensional bosonic systems of the quantum 
channels (for example multipartite quadrature**”° and number-state’* 
entanglement for optical modes). A-posteriori multipartite entangle- 
ment has been inferred from a small subset of preferred photon detec- 
tion events from parametric down-conversion”’. 

In addition to the characterization of multipartite entanglement, an 
important capability of quantum networks is provided by quantum 
interfaces capable of generating, storing and dynamically allocating the 
entanglement of matter nodes into photonic channels (see ref. 28 and 
references therein). Here we introduce such a quantum interface for 
quadripartite entangled states based upon coherent, collective emis- 
sion from matter to light, as illustrated in Fig. la. We present a sys- 
tematic study of the generation and storage of quadripartite entangled 
states of spin waves ina set of four nodes of atomic memories, as well as 
of the coherent transfer of the entangled components of the material 
state into individual photonic channels. We observe transitions of 
M-partite to (M — 1)-partite entangled states via controlled spin-wave 
statistics of the atomic memories, as well as the dynamic evolution of 
multipartite entanglement in a dissipative environment, from fully 
quadripartite entangled states to unentangled states. 

Our experiment proceeds in four steps (Methods). First, in step (i), 
an entangled state, ps), of four atomic ensembles is generated by 
quantum interference in a quantum measurement*’ (Fig. 1b). Given 
a photoelectric detection event at detector Dy, are conditional atomic 
state is ideally a oes entangled state, pw = =|W),(W|, with 


IW) = 5 [(l5oB8-Bu) +e |g, 5.8.84)) 


tel (8,84 S84) +e |84.848.5d))] 
whose single quantum spin wave, |s,), is coherently shared among four 
ensembles, ¢ € {a,b,c,d}. These entangled states are known as W states, 
and comprise atomic ground states, 5.) = =|g---g),, and single col- 


lective excitations, |5,) =(1/.V/Nas) 0) |g-++5j-- -g).> where Na ¢ 
is the number of atoms in ensemble ¢. 

After the heralding event, step (ii) consists of storage of py ) in the 
ensembles for a user-controlled time, t. At the end of this interval, step 
(iii) is initiated with read beams to coherently transfer the entangled 
atomic components of aw) into a quadripartite a state of light, 
pw = |W).,(W|, by means of cooperative emissions’ (Fig. 1c), where 


(1) 


|W), = ; [ (|1000) +e”: |0100)) 


(2) 


) +e3|0001)) | 


15,16 


+ elf’ ( 

This photonic state is a mode-entangled W state , which shares a 

single delocalized photon among four spatially separated optical 
modes, y € {d2,b2,C2,d>}. 

Finally, in step (iv) we characterize the heralded entanglement for 

” from complementary measurements of photon statistics and 
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Figure 1 | Overview of the experiment. a, Quantum interfaces for 
multipartite quantum networks. Inset, a fluorescence image of the laser-cooled 
atomic ensembles a, b, c and d that become entangled (Methods). IMreaq and 
IMwrite are the respective intensity modulators of the read and write lasers. 
b, Entanglement generation. A weak write laser (red-detuned by 6 = 10 MHz 
from the |g) |e) transition) is split into four components to excite the atomic 
ensembles by means of parametric interactions, U vsaites leading to Raman 
scattered fields, , € {a,,b;,c;,d,}, emitted by the ensembles. The entangled 
state, py , for four atomic ensembles ¢€ {a,b,c,d} (equation (1)) is heralded by 
a projective measurement, //), at detector D,,, derived from quantum 
interference of four fields y, in the heralding interferometer. c, Quantum state 
coherence'*"® (Fig. 1c). In particular, we consider a reduced density 
matrix, ~, =PoPy + Pip; +P>2P 2, containing up to one photon per 
mode, which leads to a lower bound for the entanglement of the actual 
physical states, a and pe. Here po; p; and ps» are the probabilities 
of the zero- and one-photon subspaces (f) and ,) and the higher- 
order subspaces (~.,), which can be populated for any realistic sys- 
tem. As illustrated in the upper panel of Fig. 1c, we characterize the 
statistical contamination of po due to Py and p., with a normalized 
measure'°—namely y.=(8/3)p=>5pPo/p;, which ranges from y, = 0, 
for a single excitation, to y.=1, for balanced coherent states—by 
detecting the photon statistics, qj, of yz at the output faces of the 
ensembles. 

We also quantify the mutual coherences of py by measuring the 
photon probabilities pjo00, Po1o0s Poo1o ANd Pooo: at the outputs of the 
verification (v) interferometer. We determine the sum uncertainty, 


42 ‘(a °)!—(f1)") forthe variable 9 =|) (wi 
i=1 i i i/y i> 


which project f, onto a set of four orthonormal W states, |W;),, with 
phases, [; € {6 ,,f5,B3 },,. selected by the actively stabilized paths in the 
verification interferometer (Supplementary Information). Hence, for the 
ideal W state (equation (2)) with 2; = ¢';, we have A = 0 associated with 
P1000 = 1 and Po100 = Poo1o0 = Pooo1 = 9, as observed in the bar plots of 
the lower panel of Fig. 1c for y, = 0.04 + 0.01. In contrast, mixed states 
with no phase coherences would result in balanced probabilities 
(P1000 = Po1oo = Poo1o = Pooo1 = 1/4) and A = 0.75. 

The pair {4, y.} thereby defines the parameter space for the multi- 
partite entanglement in our experiment, with the entanglement para- 
meters A and y, serving as a non-local, nonlinear entanglement 
witness'®. Our criterion for ‘genuine’ M-partite entanglement takes 
the most stringent form of non-separability (ref. 22 and references 
therein) and excludes all weaker forms of entanglement (Methods). 
Specifically, for a given value of y., we determine the boundary, 
A we , for the minimal uncertainty possible for all states containing 
at most (M — 1)-mode entanglement and their mixtures (Supplemen- 
40 Heronma sion): For our quadripartite states (N = 4), we derive 4 e : 

and AG ) for tripartite entangled, bipartite entangled and fully 


exchange and entanglement verification. Read lasers are applied to the 
ensembles to transform the atomic ae ek state py coherently into 
quadripartite entangled beams of light, p p®? (equation (2)) by means of 
quantum state transfers, U,eaa, With each beam propagating through quantum 
channels 7, € {42,b7,c),d)}. Subpanel for y, pepe the quantum 
statistics, qj for the individual modes of Ag) with i, j,k, 1 © {0, 1} photons are 
measured with projectors ih ) at detectors Dy Dy, D Dg. Subpanel for 4 
measurement: mutual coherences for pe ) are accessed with projectors /7\° 
from detection statistics pj; at Dz, Dy, D,, Dg. Further details are given in 
Supplementary Information. 


separable states, respectively, as functions of y,. Thus, a measurement 
of prepa ies (y.) and the associated coherence (4) with 
A< Ae ) AG ) A ) manifestly confirms the presence of genuine 
(M= 4). ramtite ” entanglement!" Furthermore, we can unambigu- 
ously distinguish genuine M-partite and (M — 1)-partite entangled 
states for any M = N by observing A below AM ) 

Figure 2 presents our results for quadripartie entanglement for a 
storage time of to = 0.2 pis. We first investigate off-diagonal coherence 
for the purportedly entangled atomic and photonic states, ae and 
py , in Fig. 2a. As the bipartite phase, /,, is varied, we observe inter- 
ferences in P1090> Po100 Poo1o aNd Pooo1, and, hence, a variation in / that 
results from the coherence between the bipartite entangled compo- 
nents of ~ \) for the modes {a2, bz} and {cz, dz}. Furthermore, for 
optimal settings of fz, the observed is of A (Fig. 2a, black points) 
fall below the bounds 4 8 ), Ae ) and AG ) (red, green and purple bands, 
respectively) for y. = 0.06 + 0.02, anid signal the generation of a fully 
quadripartite entangled state. The observed quadripartite entangle- 
ment arises from the intrinsic indistinguishability of probability ampli- 
tudes for one collective excitation, |5,), among the four ensembles. We 
also present results from a control experiment with a ‘crossed’ state, 
px 7 (Fig. 2a, orange points), that consists of an incoherent mixture of 
entangled pairs {a, b} and {c, d} (Methods). 

Next we characterize py) (and a) over the full parameter space, 
{A, yc}. In a regime of weak excitation (with excitation peoeabiiy 
€ <1) for the ensemble-field pairs {¢, y,}, the heralded state pw is 
approximately 


pwW’(e=0)~(1-32)|W) (W]+3ePY+0() (3) 


where at) includes uncorrelated spin waves with two or more quanta 
in the set of four ensembles due to atomic noise. As € = 0, a heralding 
event at Dy leads to a state with high fidelity to |W), stored in the four 


ensembles. However, for increasing €, Fis becomes important, lead- 
ing to modifications of the spin-wave statistics for py ) and, thereby, to 
the entanglement parameters {A, y.}. Hence, by varying € through the 
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Figure 2 | Quadripartite entanglement among four atomic ensembles. 

a, Quantum interference between the bipartite entangled pairs of the full 
quadripartite state (black points) as a function of bipartite phase /. 

b, Exploring the entanglement space {4, y-} for quadripartite states. By 
controlling the spin-wave statistics, we observe transitions from quadripartite 
entangled states to tripartite entangled, bipartite entangled and fully separable 
states (black points). We also display our results for the ‘crossed’ quantum state, 
p Ge (orange points), as further described in Methods. Inset, expanded view of 
entanglement parameters {4, y.}. Results for entanglement thermalization, 
characterized by A“ and yl? , of the spin systems pe? and py MS) are shown by 
the red dashed and blue dash-dot lines, respectively. The red, green and pe 
bands respectively represent the minimum uncertainties for three- inode (A ‘9)) 
and two-mode entanglement (4 . ) ), and for fully separable states (At Y) ); the 
thickness of each band from the central line corresponds to +1 s.d. of the 
corresponding bound. In all cases, error bars for the data reflect the statistical 
and systematic uncertainties (Supplementary Information). 


overall intensity for the write beam, we adjust the quantum statistics 
(y.) and coherence (A) of the entangled states as ) and po. 

This procedure is used in Fig. 2b to parametrically increase 4 and 
yc in tandem. As y, is increased from y.~0 in the quantum domain 
to y.~1 in the classical regime, we observe transitions of the directly 
measured photonic states py (Fig. 2b, black points) from fully 
Paar See states (A<A; ») to tripartite entangled 
(A? <A< Ae?) ), to bipartite entangled (A! "\ edz AM) and, finally, 
to fully separable states (4; I) 2 A). As shown by the curves, our obser- 
vations correspond well to a theoretical model of the entanglement 
parameters, {4",y'"}, for entanglement generation, transfer and veri- 
fication (Supplementary Information). In comparison with our former 
work on the coherent splitting of a photon’, the heralded atomic and 
photonic W states, a) and a, offer qualitatively richer statistical 
passages through the entanglement spaces delineated by 4 and y.. 
Here the quantum coherence (4) is intrinsically linked to the statistical 
character (y.) owing to quantum correlations between the heralding 
fields, y;, and the excitation statistics of the ensembles. 
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For € < 1, the coherent contribution, a”, of the delocalized single 
quantum ae n dominates any other processes for the full quadri- 
partite state, py’, in equation (3). With a heralding probability 
pr=~3x10-4 (te 5x 1073), we achieve the smallest entanglement 
parameters, A" =0.07+}'); and y™™" = 0.038 + 0.006, for the generated 
quadripartite entangled states. a penises are suppressed below 
the closest three-mode boundary AGS ) by ten standard deviations (Sup- 
plementary Information). Burienvore because the local mapping of 
quantum states from matter to light cannot increase entanglement’, 
our measurements of \” unambiguously provide a lower bound of the 
quadripartite entanglement stored in pe )' Therefore, the observed strong 
violation of the uncertainty relations for J" and y™™" categorically 
certifies the creation of measurement-induced entanglement of spin 
waves among four quantum memories, as well as the coherent transfer 
of the stored quadripartite entangled states to an entangled state of four 
propagating electromagnetic fields. 

In terms of state fidelity, our approach to the generation of heralded 
multipartite entanglement compares favourably to matter systems 
using local interactions (for example trapped ions****). Despite the 
intrinsically low preparation probability, the resulting quadripartite 
entangled state, aw, stored in ng ibe ae has high fidelity 
with the ideal W state, namely F) = ,(W|/ ps ) W) ,. As discussed in 
Methods, we estimate a lower are for the unconditional entangle- 
ment fidelit of F“) = 0.9 + 0.1, to be compared with the theoretical 
fidelity, F' = 0.98, derived for the parameters in our experiment. 

Apart font the creation of novel multipartite entangled spin waves, 
an important benchmark of a quantum interface is the transfer 
efficiency, 4, of multipartite entanglement from matter to light'’. 
Because no known measure applies to our case, we tentatively define 
the oot transfer 2=F”/F, with physical fidelity 
FO =,(W| Ply |W)., for the photonic state po. In particular, for é <1 


we obtain F ~treaaF! th A) which gives Ath~Nyead = 38 +4%, dictated 
by the retvieval efficiency, read. Although fidelity is an often used 
measure, we emphasize bee FP” cannot be used to set a threshold 
for entanglement, because py can exhibit multipartite entanglement 
for any F” > 0. 

To investigate the dynamical behaviour of the observed quadri- 
partite entangled states, we study the temporal evolution of multi- 
partite entanglement stored in the atomic ensembles as a function of 
a storage time, t. Decoherence for the atomic W state is governed by 
motional dephasing of spin waves”, in which the imprinted atomic 
phases in |s,) evolve independently owing to thermal motion, thereby 
transforming the initial collective state into a subradiant state uncor- 
related with the heralding fields, y, (Supplementary Information). The 
net effect is an increase of both entanglement parameters, {4, y.}, with 
a timescale t,,~17 ps (Methods). Eventually, the growth in 4(t) and 
y(t) leads to time-dependent losses of entanglement, marked by suc- 
cessive crossings of the boundaries set by Ae), Ae? and Ao) 

In Fig. 3a, we examine the dissipative dynamics of multipartite 
entanglement for the quantum memories of four ensembles through 
the evolution of both A and y,. We observe the passage of the initial 
quadripartite entangled state, pe ) (To) at T) = 0.2 ts, through various 
domains, progressively evolving from M-partite petal eal to 


(M — 1)- ae entanglement at memory times c=1"—)), with the 
final state, pw ee a at te = 36.2 ls. The crossings of the 


bounds Ae), A ; and Aw occur at ee =15 Ls, q =H us and 
a =24 us, respectively. In addition, the measured entanglement 


parameters evolve in Saabs agreement with the simulated 


dynamics derived for p as (2) from our theoretical model (solid line), 
with deviations (especially for A) discussed in Supplementary 
Information. Figure 3b shows the parametric losses of entanglement 
in terms of A(t) and y,(t). 

Finally, an interesting extension is to relate the characterization of 
multipartite entanglement by means of {A, y,} to the relaxations of 
entanglement in quantum many-body systems'”'*. We consider two 
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Figure 3 | Dissipative dynamics of atomic entanglement. a, Dynamic 
evolution of entanglement parameters A(t) and y,(t) for the multipartite 
quantum state. We observe crossing of the bounds defined by three-mode 
(red surface, Ae )) and two- med, erect surface, AC ) entangled states, and 
separable states Tpatple surface, A )). We indicate andes entanglement orders 
for quadripartite (black), tripartite (red) and bipartite entangled (green) states, and 


ferromagnetic spin models (Heisenberg-like and Lipkin-Meshkov- 
Glick Hamiltonians Hy and, respectively, imc) as well as their ther- 
mal entanglement, as characterized by {A",y} (Supplementary 
Information). Results of our an ve for the Gibbs thermal equilib- 
rium states po ) of Hy and pms) of Himc are shown by the red 
dashed and, respectively, blue dash-dot lines in the inset of Fig. 2b. 
The statistical character of Ay for oe st aa of four ensembles 


follows the thermalization of / aa ) and p pu °) for Ye S 0.2, whereby 
pe ) is thermally populated. This comparison suggests that our 
method of entanglement characterization could be applied to access 
the link between off-diagonal long-range order and multipartite 
entangled spin waves in thermalized quantum magnets'”"’. 

In conclusion, our measurements explicitly demonstrate a coherent 
matter-light quantum interface for multipartite entanglement by way 
of the operational metric of quantum uncertainty relations’*"*. High- 
fidelity, entangled spin waves are generated in four spatially separated 
atomic ensembles and coherently transferred to quadripartite entangled 
beams of light. The quantum memories are individually addressable and 
can be readily read out at different times for conditional control of 
entanglement*. With recent advances by other groups, the short memory 
times obtained in Fig. 3 could be improved beyond 1 s (Methods). 

Further possibilities include the creation of yet larger multipartite 
entangled states with efficient scaling’ for the realization of multipartite 
quantum networks. For example, quadripartite entangled states of 
ensemble sets {a, b, c, d} and {a’, b’, c', d'} could be extended by 
swapping between a and a’ to prepare a hexapartite entangled state 
for {b, b', c, c', d, d’} (Methods). Generalization of such processes will 
allow the preparation ofa single macroscopic entangled state for observ- 
ing entanglement percolation® and extreme non-locality of W states”®, as 
well as for studying quantum phase transitions in strongly correlated 
systems’”"*, Finally, the entangled spin waves can be applied to ewer 
metrology to detect a phase shift of x in an unknown component of pw 
with efficiency beyond any separable state (Methods). 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The preparation stage of our quantum interface lasts At, = 22 ms, and consists of 
laser-cooling and trapping a large cloud of caesium atoms in a magneto-optical 
trap, from which the atoms are further laser-cooled in an optical molasses and 
prepared in the state |g) on release from the trap. We define the four cold atomic 
ensembles with well-separated optical paths of the quantum fields and 2, which 
are individually addressed by laser pulses. To operate the quantum interface, we 
apply a sequence of writing and repumping pulses to the atomic ensembles with a 
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fully separable states (purple) for the data points and the curve. The projections of 
the data points onto the y—t and 4-t planes show the individual passages of A(t) 
and y.(t) (Supplementary Information and Supplementary Movie 1). 

b, Projection of entanglement dynamics onto the 4—y, plane. The curves in a and 
b are from a theoretical model including motional dephasing. Error bars for the 

data represent the statistical and systematic uncertainties. 


repetition rate of 2 MHz over At, = 3 ms, followed by the next preparation stage. 
Detection of a spontaneously scattered Raman photon, 7, at Dy, triggers a control 
logic, which terminates the writing and repumping lasers, leaving the ensembles 
without optical illumination and inhomogeneous broadening, for the quantum 
storage of heralded multipartite entanglement. The resulting local production rate 
for the atomic quadripartite entanglement with parameters A™” and y™" during 
At, is rg~500 Hz, giving an average rate of r»~60 Hz. After a storage time t, read 
pulses individually transfer the entangled atomic components to propagating mul- 
tipartite entangled fields, yy, via superradiant emissions. In Methods, we describe 
our spin-wave quantum oc ae (Fig. la, inset) and a control experiment on a 
‘crossed’ quantum state, p (“) that results from the intrinsic distinguishability of 
two bipartite components, as shown in Fig. 2a. We also derive expressions for 
entanglement fidelity and for the relationship between the set of mutual coherences 
dz (between modes «,f € {42,b2,c2,d; }) and A. In addition, we discuss the pro- 
spects for improving our experiment. Finally, we present a quantum-enhanced 
parameter estimation protocol for using entangled spin waves to detect an atomic 
phase shift of m with efficiency beyond the limit set by separable states. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Experimental details. The experiment consists of a 22-ms preparation stage anda 
3-ms period for operating the quantum interface in Fig. 1 with a repetition rate of 
40 Hz and a duty cycle of D, = 3/25. For the preparation stage, we load and laser- 
cool caesium atoms (peak optical depth, ~30) in a magneto-optical trap for 18 ms, 
after which the atoms are released from the trap with dynamically compensated 
eddy currents. The atoms are further cooled in an optical molasses (T,~150 (1K) 
for 3.8ms and optically pumped to |g) for 0.2 ms. During this time, a phase 
reference laser (F = 3 F' = 4 transition) also propagates through the atomic 
ensembles for the active stabilization of the verification interferometer in Fig. 1c 
by means of ex situ phase modulation spectroscopy'’, which does not affect the 
operation of the quantum interface (Supplementary Information). Concurrently, 
dense caesium atoms in paraffin-coated vapour cells located at the heralding and 
verification ports are prepared in the ground states |g) and |s) for filtering the 
coherent-state lasers scattered into the respective quantum fields, y, and >. 
Quantum interface. For the quantum interface to function during the 3-ms 
window, in step (i) 20-ns writing pulses (red-detuned by 6 = 10 MHz from the 
|g) |e) transition) and 100-ns repumping pulses (resonant with |s) |e)) are 
applied sequentially to the ensembles ¢, synchronized to a clock running at 
R.~2 MHz. This process creates pairwise correlated excitations’ between the 
collective atomic modes, |5;), of the ensembles ¢ and the optical fields ), 
(6 = 10 MHz below |e) >|s)). Photodetection of a single photon for the combined 
fields y, at the output of the heralding interferometer effectively erases the ‘which- 
path’ information for },, and imprints the ait spin wave py (equation (3)) 
onto the ensembles a, b, cand dvia Trp (Tn Uh ited ps ) U write ). The heralding event 
at Dy triggers control logic (Fig. 1a) that deactivates intensity modulators of the 
writing (IMwrite)» repumping and reading lasers (IM;eaa) for the quantum storage 
of pw in step (ii). After a user-controlled delay, t, step (iii) is initiated with 20-ns, 
strong read pulses (Rabi frequency of 24 MHz, resonant with |s) > |e)) that address 
the ensembles in Fi Fig. 1cand coherently transfer the entangled atomic components 
a, b, cand d of ae (t) one by one to propagating beams y, € {a2,b 202» ,dy} (res- 
onant with |e)—|g)) comprising the entangled photonic state py (zt), via the 
operation Pw =Try ot Orat) Here Tr, traces over the atomic systems 
that are later shelved into the ground states Iz.) 8.) . The retrieval efficiency, tread is 
collectively enhanced for large Na (ref. 4), leading to Mreaq = 0.38 + 0.06 in our 
experiment. The average production rate for the atomic quadripartite entangle- 
ment for {A™” y™™} is rp =R-D-ph~60 Hz, and the actual rate during the 3-ms 
operating window is rq = R-pp~500 Hz. The atomic level diagrams for entangle- 
ment generation and quantum state exchanges are shown as insets to Fig. 1b, c. 
States |g) and |s) are the hyperfine ground states F = 4 and F = 3 of 6S, in atomic 
caesium, respectively; state |e) is the hyperfine level F’ = 4 of the electronic excited 
state 6P3/. 

Spin-wave quantum memories. The quantum information of the entangled state 
for equation (1) is encoded in the quantum numbers of spin waves (collective 
excitations) for the pseudo-spin of the hyperfine ground electronic levels 6S,/2 
(F = 3, F = 4) in atomic caesium. The fluorescence images shown in the inset of 
Fig. 1a depict the collective aioane modes of ensembles ¢€ {a,b,c,d} for exciting 
the entangled spin waves pe with 1-mm separations and 60-um waists. The 
geometry of the collective excitations for the four ensembles a, b, c and dis defined 
by the point-spread functions of the imaging systems for the fields ), and y2, where 
each ensemble consists of a cold cloud of Na_,~10° caesium atoms. We use an off- 
axial configuration*’ to address each ensemble « individually, with an angle of 
0 = 2.5° between the classical and non-classical beams (Supplementary Informa- 
tion), that creates spin waves |5;) associated with wavevectors 5k = kyrite—k,, for 
each ¢. These spin waves are analogous to other types of collective excitation in 
many-body systems, such as magnons and plasmons, and can be converted to 
dark-state polaritons for the coherent transfer, Uses of entanglement. For the 
phase-matching monn gariion and temperature of our ensembles, the memory 
times Tm’, 1 ) and Th ) Fig. 3) are dominantly determined by the motional dephas- 
ing of the spin waves |§,) (ref. 29). For a thermal velocity of y.~14 cm s~!, we 
estimate a memory time of t,,~(0.85 ppm)/47 sin(0/2)v, =17 ps. However, the 
ground-state dephasing due to inhomogeneous broadening is expected to be 
>50 pts in our experiment, as inferred from two-photon Raman spectroscopy. 
Quantum uncertainty relations and genuine multipartite entanglement. To 
verify the entanglement by way of 4 and y,, we first evaluate the photon statistics 
Po Pi and p=» for the measurement of y.. Operationally, this is accomplished by 
measuring the individual probabilities, q,j,;, for i, j, k, 1 © {0, 1} photons to occupy 
the respective optical modes y, € {a2,b2 C2,d)} at the output faces of the ensem- 
bles, through photoelectric eters i 6) . For the measurement of 4, we quantify 
the off-diagonal coherence, d, of / pe? by pairwise interferences of all possible sets of 
modes «, f € {a2, ba, C2, do} with the verification interferometer. The photon 
probabilities pio00, Poroo Poo1o ANd Pooo at the output modes of the verification 
interferometer thereby result from the coherent interferences of the four purportedly 
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entangled fields y, that depend on the phase orientations {f,, [2 {3}, of I (9) 
(Supplementary Information). 

Our cca lusion of genuine multipartite entanglement for the atomic and photonic 
states {p pw : pe m does not rely an bcd conditions based on the non-separability 
along any fixed bipartition of {/ py ; po ay The genuine M-partite entangled states 
created from our experiment can only be represented as mixtures of pure states that 
all possess M-partite entanglement, as for the case of genuine ‘k-producibility’ in 
multipartite spin models'””*. We note that our entanglement verification protocol 
cannot be used to verify the absence of entanglement for the physical state po inan 
infinite cmeaan Bal, we emphasize that our analysis makes use of the full 
physical state, {p pw . pe , including the vacuum component, #, and higher-order 
terms, / 7, and does not rely upon a spurious postdiction based on a preferred set of 
detection events (Supplementary Information). 

Generation and characterization of a ‘crossed’ quantum state. As a control 
experiment, we reconfigure the heralding interferometer such that path informa- 
tion could in principle be revealed up to the bipartite split of the ensemble pairs 
{a, b} and {c, d} by analysing the polarization state of the heralding photon, 7;. In 
this case, the heralding measurement, ne x» prepares a ‘crossed’ atomic state, px”, 
with no coherence shared between {a, b} and {c, d}. Thus, we observe an absence of 
interference in Fig. 2a (orange points). However, this modified /7,. preserves the 
bipartite entanglement within {a, b} and {c, d}, which expan our observation of 
the uncertainty, 4, reduced below the one-mode bound, A , for y. = 0.07 + 0.01. 
Similarly, we also detect the statistical transition from bipartite entanglement to 
fully separable states for the ‘crossed’ state in Fig. 2b, despite the disentanglement 
for the bipartition (|) of {a, b}|{c, d}. 

Relationship between quantum uncertainty and off-diagonal coherences. 
Here we derive the general expression for the upper bound of the sum uncertainty, 
A, asa function of the coherence, d. First we note that A is only sensitive to the one- 
excitation subspace, (,, of p, 


51000 dab dac dad 
~ dj, So100 Abe dba 
Pi) ge gt d 

ea cb $0010 cd 
ok ok ok 
da db de $0001 


normalized such that Tr(P,) =s1000 + So100 + Soo10 + So001 = 1. Here the diagonal ele- 
ments, $; =(s1000.50100,50010-S0001)» Of P, are related to the one-photon probabilities, 
G, =(41000-4o100-40010-4oo01)» at the faces of the ensembles by p;s; = q,. By trans- 
forming /, into the basis spanned by |W;),, we then find the expressions for the 
normalized output photon probabilities, P1000, Po1o0» Poo1o ANd Pooo1, of the verifica- 
tion interferometer as functions of s; and d,,. The sum uncertainty, 4, is then 
expressed as 


3 
A= 7-4 (ldao| + |dea|)” + (dacl + |dedl)” + (daa + vel)” } 


Thus, we obtain 4 < (3/4)(1— 16d). The average value of the six unique off- 
diagonal elements is d=(1 /6)>_, r ye ap | with 0<d<1/4, and the effective 
interference visibility is given by Vers = 
Derivation of entanglement fidelity. ae we a the expression for the 
lower-bound unconditional entanglement fidelity, FA) = =p F, where Pi is the 
probability Ms a single spin wave, pis ) in eee hen state fave and 
P= (wi lp |W)) is the sue fidelity for p\’). We start by noting that 
the projective measurement ihm for A gives the conditional fidelity, F,, of p, 
projected onto one of four orthonormal W states, |W;),=|W1),, for example 
|1000) +e” |0100) +e’: (|0010) +e'"s|0001)). Hence, we can define 
A=1—F?— S~*_, F? in terms of the respective overlaps F;. Because of the ortho- 
normality condition, Ney F;=1, the sum uncertainty is bounded by 
A>1—-F}—(1-F)’, fea which we obtain F, > /(1/2)(1/2—A)+1/2. 
Finally, by multiplying a factor of p;, the probability of exciting one spin wave 
Seay among the four ensembles, we find the lower-bound fidelity 
)>pid/a /2) (1/2—A)+1/2) obtained unconditionally for the heralded 
atomic state py. In ee the imbalances in the interferometer can rotate 
the projectors into non-orthonormal sets'®. However, the measured losses and the 
beam-splitter ratios are well-enough balanced that any changes in F“ due to 
modified projectors are well within the uncertainties of the data, as evidenced 
by the close-to-unity projection fidelity, F'")=99.9+°4% (Supplementary 
Information). In the experiment, p; and F, are determined from the inferences 
of the spin-wave statistics (by means of y.) and the coherences (by means of 4), 
respectively. 
Prospects for improving memory time and mal ter Dat transfer efficiency. By 
operating the clock speed at R-— 10 MHz and 12) ~=20 lus, we could prepare 
hexapartite (M=6) entanglement with probability 32MreadPh /8~10-> by 
connecting two quadripartite states py for A™" and y™", with enhancement 
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factor z = 400 (ref. 33), thereby giving a local production rate of rg + 50-100 Hz, 
or an average rate of r, ~ 5-10 Hz with our current duty cycle, D.. The most 
challenging aspect of verifying the hexapartite entangled states is the quantifica- 
tion of the higher-order contamination, Ps, which we estimate to be one event 
per 10h. This integration rate is feasible with our current system. More generally, 
M,-partite and M,-partite entangled states can be fused by entanglement connec- 
tion to create an M = aa + M, — 2)-partite entangled state. However, the mem- 
ory times 72), 1) and 1! qt ) Big. 3) and the entanglement transfer, /, from matter to 
light limit our ability to scale the multipartite entanglement beyond M > 6 by way 
of conditional control and connection of entanglement’*** with our current 
experimental parameters. 

The prerequisite storage techniques for suppressing both the internal and the 
motional spin-wave dephasings can be extended for t,, with advances in ensemble- 
based quantum memories*****’). Recent experiments with single ensembles have 
achieved coherence times of up to tm~1.5s in quantum degenerate gases**”’, 
albeit with efficiencies of < 1%. Also, the transfer efficiency can be increased to 
Atn~0.9 by enclosing the ensembles within high-finesse cavities””. System integra- 
tions by way of atom-chip technology and waveguide coupling**’ hold great 
potential for scalability given the strong cooperativity and the long coherence”. 
At this level, two or more heralded processes of multipartite entanglement 
generation can be made on-demand on timescales of Taet~1/RcPr = 1 ms, with 
Tm >> Taet (refs 33, 34). 

Realistically, the expansion of multipartite entangled states pe ) will be limited 
by the intrinsic degradations of the entanglement Peemieers A and y, which 
inevitably increase with each step of entanglement connection”, and by the specific 
quantum repeater architecture implemented on ay. The latter is an extremely 
rich area of research in view of the large classes of methods for connecting multi- 
partite entangled states, making it premature to specify a particular architecture for 
multipartite entanglement expansion. However, our experiment will hopefully 
stimulate theoretical studies of complex repeater architectures for multipartite 
systems, beyond traditional one-to-one networks”. 

Quantum-enhanced parameter estimation with entangled spin waves. We 
describe a quantum-enhanced parameter estimation protocol whereby a phase shift 
ina single ensemble, ¢;, of the quadripartite state ¢; © {a, b, c, d} can be detected with 
efficiency beyond that for any separable state. Specifically, we consider a m phase shift, 
One; = — ), applied to an unknown spin-wave component ¢; € {a, b, c, d} 
(Ate, = st S. ,) of the atomic state Py ) ortoa spatial field mode, y2; © {a, b3, Cz, dy}, of 
the photonic state py (f,,, =a" a,,). Our goal is to find the m-phase-shifted 


Voi Yay V21 
ensemble, ¢; (or optical mode, y,;), in a single measurement under the condition that 


an average of one spin wave is populated in total; that is, )7; Tr( fe ae ) ) =1 (or, 
for optical modes, 5°; Tr( fy, a) = =1). As a quantum benchmark, we consider 


an average success probability P;=(1 /)>-, Tr (in ot Lonu Oss) (failure 


probability, Py = 1 — P,) for distinguishing the phase- shifted ensetable é;(or mode 
yi) among the four possibilities ¢; € {a, b, c, d} | ie Y2i © {a2, b2, co, do}) by way of 
unambiguous quantum state discrimination, ih ") (refs 44-47). 
First we consider an ideal W state, |W), =| Wa (or |W), ), with atomic phases 
6; © {1s bo, 63} (or photonic phases $’; € {$'1, 6'2, 6'3}).In this case, the m- -phase- 
shifted entangled W states |W,,); € {| w”) is wy) wi) pe ) can be 
=U», W), forms an orthonormal 
complete set that spans the state space of bi, , resulting from the underlying sym- 
metry of |W), with respect to any rotation U,,,, on a generalized Bloch sphere. 
Operationally, we set the verification phases /; » —¢'1,2 =0 and B3 — ¢’3 = 2. Then 
the n-phase-shifted ensemble, ¢;, can be unambiguously distinguished because the 
otherwise balanced output photon probabilities, p, =(P1000.Po100-Po010-Poo01) = 
(0.25,0.25,0.25,0.25), of the verification interferometer will be transformed to 
Pp, =(1,0,0,0), for a phase induced in ensemble a, to p, =(0,1,0,0) in ensemble 
b, to p, =(0,0,1,0) in ai c and to p, =(0,0,0,1) in ensemble d, each with 
success probability P{" = 
For fully separable states |Y),=|W,)q|Wy)lWc)-lWa)@ With ane 


ro ch” In). we displace the resulting m-phase-shifted state, Ye 

ej &j Pp. 8 Pp. 

On«,|¥%),> With a local unitary transformation, V; Me) =|0),,. The ‘oe 
process, V, ViVe Va Onzejs maps the initial product” state, [We into 


detected deterministically, because | wi” 


VaUr,alWa) ql) p10) <|0) g (phase shift in ensemble a), |0) Ve x.51%4) p10) 10) 4 
(ensemble b), |0),|0),VcUn|W-),|0)4 (ensemble c) or |0),|0),|0).VaUna|Wa) a 
(ensemble d), with only one ¢; containing (/1,,) >0 excitations. Thus, we can 
unambiguously identify the phase-shifted ensemble given a photodetection, albeit 
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Importantly, the maximum success probability, P(™) _ 0.75, attainable for any 
ps), is less than P{" =1 for entangled states |W),. Thus, the entangled spin 
waves in the experiment can be used to sense an atomic phase shift beyond the 
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ing experimental imperfections (for example detection efficiency) and other mea- 
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Free-standing mesoporous silica films with tunable 


chiral nematic structures 
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Chirality at the molecular level is found in diverse biological struc- 
tures, such as polysaccharides, proteins and DNA, and is responsible 
for many of their unique properties’. Introducing chirality into 
porous inorganic solids may produce new types of materials that 
could be useful for chiral separation, stereospecific catalysis, chiral 
recognition (sensing) and photonic materials” >. Template synthesis 
of inorganic solids using the self-assembly of lyotropic liquid crys- 
tals offers access to materials with well-defined porous structures® ’, 
but only recently has chirality been introduced into hexagonal 
mesostructures through the use of a chiral surfactant’*"*. Efforts 
to impart chirality at a larger length scale using self-assembly are 
almost unknown. Here we describe the development of a photonic 
mesoporous inorganic solid that is a cast of a chiral nematic liquid 
crystal formed from nanocrystalline cellulose. These materials may 
be obtained as free-standing films with high surface area. The peak 
reflected wavelength of the films can be varied across the entire 
visible spectrum and into the near-infrared through simple changes 
in the synthetic conditions. To the best of our knowledge these are 
the first materials to combine mesoporosity with long-range chiral 
ordering that produces photonic properties. Our findings could lead 
to the development of new materials for applications in, for example, 
tuneable reflective filters and sensors. In addition, this type of 
material could be used as a hard template to generate other new 
materials with chiral nematic structures. 

The chiral nematic (or cholesteric) liquid crystalline phase, in which 
mesogens are organized in a helical assembly, was first observed for 
cholesterol derivatives but is now known for a variety of molecules and 
polymers. The helical organization of a chiral nematic liquid crystal 
causes angle-dependent selective reflection of circularly polarized 
light, which results in iridescence when the helical pitch is of the order 
of the wavelength of visible light. For this reason, chiral nematic liquid 
crystals have been extensively studied for their photonic properties and 
used for applications such as polarizing mirrors, reflective displays and 
lasers'*"'’. Chiral nematic phases have also been exploited for other 
applications such as the synthesis of helical polymers"’. In nature, the 
solid-state chiral nematic organization of chitin results in the brilliant 
iridescent colours of beetle exoskeletons””. 

Stable nanocrystals of cellulose may be obtained by acid-catalysed 
hydrolysis of bulk cellulose’’. In water, suspensions of nanocrystalline 
cellulose (NCC) organize into a chiral nematic phase (Fig. 1a) that can 
be preserved upon air-drying, resulting in iridescent films*'”’. These 
properties, along with the high surface area of NCC, make it an interest- 
ing potential template for porous inorganic materials. Researchers 
have previously attempted to use the chiral nematic phase to template 
mesoporous solids. Mann and co-workers showed that NCC can be 
used to template birefringent silica, but no long-range helical ordering 
was observed and no porosity was measured’*. Using the chiral 
nematic phase of hydroxypropylcellulose as a template, Thomas and 
Antonietti obtained high-surface area porous silica**. Chiral nematic 
organization, however, did not appear to be retained in the pure silica 
replicas. 


In our experiments, we used NCC prepared by sulphuric acid 
hydrolysis of bleached kraft softwood pulp as a chiral nematic template 
for mesoporous silica. Aqueous suspensions of NCC (3 wt%) were 
typically used, at pH = 2.4 before the addition of the silica precursor. 
We found that at this pH, Si(OEt), (TEOS) or Si(OMe), (TMOS) 
could be hydrolysed in the presence of NCC to give a homogeneous 
mixture without disrupting the ability of NCC to form a chiral nematic 
phase. Polarized optical microscopy (POM) showed the formation of a 
fingerprint texture during evaporation, indicating that the chiral 
nematic phase is established during drying in the presence of the silica 
precursor (Fig. 1b). After drying, free-standing composite films were 
obtained. Visually, as well as by POM (Fig. 1c) and scanning electron 
microscopy (SEM) (Supplementary Fig. 6), the free-standing composite 
films are very similar to those composed of pure NCC. However, in 
contrast to pure NCC films, the composite films cannot readily be 
suspended in water. Circular dichroism demonstrated that the com- 
posite films have left-handed helical structures, which is also observed 
for pure NCC films”. The pH range over which this procedure is 
successful was found to be narrow. Attempts to adjust the pH of the 
NCC suspension before the synthesis all resulted in a disruption of 
chiral nematic ordering in the composite films. However, at pH = 2.4 


Figure 1 | Schematic of the chiral nematic ordering of NCC crystallites and 
POM images. a, Schematic of the chiral nematic ordering present in NCC, 
along with an illustration of the half-helical pitch P/2 (~150-650 nm). b, POM 
image of a TEOS/NCC suspension observed during slow evaporation at room 
temperature (22 °C) clearly shows a fingerprint texture characteristic of chiral 
nematic ordering. c, POM image of an NCC/silica composite film. Strong 
birefringence and domains with different orientations are present. d, POM 
image of the mesoporous silica film obtained from the calcination of the film in 
c. A shift in colour from red to blue was observed, while the overall texture 
remained essentially unchanged. All micrographs were taken with crossed 
polarizers (scale bar, 100 um). 
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the synthesis was quite robust with respect to the amount of silica 
precursor used. This allowed for the synthesis of chiral nematic films 
with a wide range of compositions (30-70 wt% silica by thermal gra- 
vimetric analysis). 

The peak wavelength reflected by a chiral nematic structure (Amax) 
for incident light normal to the surface may be expressed as: 


max = NaygP (1) 


where faye is the average refractive index and P is the helical pitch”®. 
/max May therefore be tuned by altering the helical pitch or the average 
refractive index of a chiral nematic material. We were able to vary Amax 
of the composite films from the visible to the near-infrared by increas- 
ing the proportion of silica precursor relative to NCC (Fig. 2a). The 
average refractive indices of the different composite materials are 
essentially constant because the two components, SiO, and crystalline 
cellulose, have similar refractive indices (nm = 1.46 and 1.54, respec- 
tively). The observed increase in A,,9x for samples with higher silica 
content must therefore be the result of an increase in P. The increase in 
helical pitch may be caused by greater silica wall thickness as well as 
repulsive interactions between the negatively charged silica species and 
cellulose nanocrystals during the condensation process. This beha- 
viour is the opposite of that previously reported for the addition of 
salt to NCC, which is believed to reduce the helical pitch by masking 
electrostatic repulsion’’. 

Removal of the cellulose template was accomplished by calcination 
of the composite films at 540 °C under air (Supplementary Figs 3-5) 
and resulted in free-standing mesoporous silica films (Fig. 2c). The 
calcined films show strong birefringence by POM and a texture that is 
very similar to that observed for the composite films (Fig. 1d). The 
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Figure 2 | Optical characterization of NCC/silica composite films and the 
corresponding mesoporous silica films. a, Transmission spectra of four 
NCC/silica composite films with reflectance peaks in the near-infrared part of 
the spectrum. The proportion of TMOS:NCC was increased from samples S1 to 
S4, resulting in a redshift in the reflectance peaks of the films. b, Transmission 
spectra of the mesoporous silica films obtained from the calcination of 
composite films $1 to $4. The reflectance peaks were all blueshifted by 
approximately 300 nm, resulting in films that reflect light across the entire 
visible spectrum. c, Photograph showing the different colours of mesoporous 
silica films $1 to S4. The colours in these silica films arise only from the chiral 
nematic pore structure present in the materials. The dime is included for scale 
(diameter, 18 mm). d, Photograph ofa yellow mesoporous silica film (S3) taken 
at normal incidence. e, Photograph of the same film taken at oblique incidence 
appears blue owing to the sin? dependence of the reflected wavelength. 
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reflection peaks of the four composite films shown in Fig. 2a are blue- 
shifted by approximately 300 nm after pyrolysis to give iridescent silica 
films that reflect light at different wavelengths across the entire visible 
spectrum (Fig. 2b-e). Overall, by starting with different composite 
films, mesoporous silica films with reflectance peaks at wavelengths 
ranging from ~300 to 1,300nm were obtained. The blueshift that 
occurs after calcination is greater than that expected from the calcu- 
lated decrease in nayg caused by the removal of cellulose alone, and is 
probably because of (1) contraction of the films, resulting in a shorter 
helical pitch, and (2) the decrease in mayg (see Supplementary 
Discussion and Supplementary Table 2 for quantitative details). 
Circular dichroism experiments showed a strong positive signal with 
intensity greater than 2,000 millidegrees for all of the coloured films 
(Supplementary Fig. 8). This demonstrates that the observed colours 
arise from the selective reflection of left-handed polarized light and 
confirms that the left-handed chiral nematic structure from NCC is 
preserved in the mesoporous silica films. 

The silica films are mesoporous, as determined by nitrogen adsorp- 
tion studies (Fig. 3a). Type IV adsorption isotherms with type H2 
hysteresis loops are observed in all of the calcined samples, with 
Brunauer-Emmett-Teller (BET) surface areas in the range ~800- 
300m? g ' and pore volumes of ~0.60-0.25cm*g ', depending on 
the NCC/silica ratio (Supplementary Table 1). The BJH (Barrett, 
Joyner and Halenda) pore size distributions give a peak pore diameter 
of 3.5-4nm and show very little pore volume past 8 nm (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7). This corresponds well to a previously reported diameter of 
5nm for wood-based NCC (also see Supplementary Fig. 1)”', thus 
showing that individual nanocrystals, as opposed to bundles, were 
successfully replicated in the pore structure. Transmission electron 
microscopy (TEM) was also used to study the pores of the chiral 
nematic mesoporous silica materials (Supplementary Fig. 2). Long 
cylindrical pores with an organization that is consistent with a chiral 
nematic structure are seen by TEM. The pores appear to have fairly 
uniform diameters of ~4-5 nm, which is in good agreement with the 
nitrogen adsorption data. 
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Figure 3 | Nitrogen and water absorption in a chiral mesoporous silica film. 
a, Type IV adsorption isotherm measured for a chiral nematic mesoporous 
silica film (N2/77 K). b, Photograph of a green mesoporous silica film (S2) after 
the addition of a drop of water, which causes the wet part of the film to become 
completely transparent. c, The circular dichroism spectra of a green 
mesoporous silica film before (green curve) and after (black curve) infiltration 
with water, which results in a reversible decrease of the circular dichroism 
signal to 30 millidegrees. d, POM image of a green mesoporous silica film after 
the addition of a drop of water showing almost complete loss of birefringence in 
the wet part of the film compared to the region that is still dry (top left corner) 
(scale bar, 300 ttm). 
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SEM provided further confirmation of the replication of chiral 
nematic organization in the pure silica films (Fig. 4). The top surface 
of the films appear very smooth, but perpendicular to the surface we 
observe a layered structure with defects that arise from changes in 
direction of the helical axis of the chiral nematic phase (Fig. 4a). 
This is expected because no macroscopic alignment was performed 
on the samples, and is consistent with the domains observed by POM. 
At higher magnification we can see that the repeating distance is of the 
order of several hundred nanometres, which is in agreement with the 
reflection of visible light (Fig. 4b and c). At very high magnification we 
can resolve a twisting rod-like morphology (Fig. 4d). Throughout the 
sample, this twisting appears to occur in a counter-clockwise direction 
when moving away from the viewer, consistent with a left-handed 
helical organization. In some locations defects can be seen that corre- 
spond to a condensed version of those observed by POM in the liquid 
crystal phase (Fig. 4e and f). This defect structure is also very similar to 
that recently observed for chiral iridescent beetle exoskeletons’’. In 
general these SEM images look very similar to those obtained for the 
composite films and pure NCC films (Supplementary Figs 1b and 6). 
We therefore have direct evidence that the chiral nematic organization 
of NCC has been faithfully replicated in the mesoporous silica films. 

To demonstrate a unique property of the chiral nematic mesoporous 
silicas, we examined their absorption of isotropic liquids. These films 
rapidly absorb water and become completely transparent and colour- 
less, which can be observed visually (Fig. 3b). A similar effect has also 
been reported for engineered helical inorganic nanostructures, and 
may be attributed to approximate refractive index matching between 


Figure 4 | SEM images of chiral nematic mesoporous silica films and 
comparison of fingerprint textures in the solid state and liquid crystal phase. 
a, Top view of a cracked film shows the relatively smooth top surface and a 
layered structure looking down the edge (scale bar, 10 jim). b, Side view of a 
cracked film shows the stacked layers that result from the helical pitch of the 
chiral nematic phase (scale bar, 3 jm). ¢, Higher magnification reveals the 
helical pitch distance to be of the order of several hundred nanometres (scale 
bar, 2 jum). d, Very high magnification shows a rod-like morphology with the 
rods twisting in a left-handed orientation (scale bar, 200 nm). e, Fingerprint 
defect in a solid mesoporous silica film (scale bar, 10 um). f, Fingerprint defect 
observed by POM in the liquid crystal phase of an NCC/TEOS mixture (scale 
bar, 30 tum). 
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the isotropic liquid in the pores and the silica walls**. As a control, no 
change is apparent when water (or other common solvents) is added to 
an NCC/silica composite film before calcination. The birefringence of 
the mesoporous films is also drastically reduced when a solvent is 
absorbed (Fig. 3d). These changes are reversible and the films fully 
regain their iridescence and birefringence upon drying. The ability to 
switch between iridescent and colourless films combined with the wide 
tunability of helical pitch suggests that these materials could find use in 
smart window applications. 

Because the refractive indices of water (n= 1.33) and SiO, 
(n = 1.46) are not perfectly matched, a small residual reflectance peak 
is expected after water infiltration; it is too small, however, to be 
detected by the naked eye or in the transmission spectra of the 
water-soaked mesoporous films. The chiral origin of the reflectance peak 
allows us to probe optical changes using circular dichroism, in which the 
signal is reduced by two orders of magnitude to 30 millidegrees after 
infiltration with water (Fig. 3c). The circular dichroism peak is also 
redshifted compared to the reflectance peak for the dry film, owing to 
the increase in yg. Infiltration with isopropanol (m = 1.38) gives a 
circular dichroism signal that is further redshifted and considerably less 
intense than that observed for water, based on a fairly small difference in 
refractive index (Supplementary Fig. 9). Absorption of dimethyl 
sulphoxide into the films (m = 1.48) completely eliminates the circular 
dichroism signal, owing to almost perfect refractive index matching 
with SiO». These results suggest that there are opportunities to employ 
these materials in optical sensing devices where small changes in the 
refractive index within the pores would result in changes in both the 
intensity and position of the circular dichroism peak. This takes 
advantage of the unique combination of chirality, optical properties, 
and mesoporosity in these materials and the sensitivity of circular 
dichroism. 

We have shown, for the first time, that free-standing mesoporous 
silica films with long-range chiral nematic ordering may be obtained 
using a template-based approach. The chiral nematic organization and 
high surface area of nanocrystalline cellulose is accurately replicated in 
the inorganic solid. The helical structure of the mesoporous films 
results in chiral reflectance that can be tuned across the entire visible 
spectrum and into the near-infrared. Along with the potential applica- 
tions described above, we believe that these materials can be used as 
hard templates to synthesize a variety of new materials with chiral 
nematic structures that have hitherto been inaccessible. In addition, 
because the mesoporous silica materials are imprints of chiral cellulose 
particles at multiple levels, and cellulose is a leading material for chiral 
separation, these materials may be useful for separating enantiomers. 
Finally, the wide availability and renewable nature of cellulose, com- 
bined with the simplicity of our approach, suggest that bulk quantities 
of chiral nematic mesoporous silica could be economically produced in 
a sustainable fashion. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Preparation of chiral nematic mesoporous silica. In a typical procedure, chiral 
nematic mesoporous silica was prepared by first sonicating 10 ml of a 3% aqueous 
NCC suspension (pH 2.4) for 10 min (see Methods for details of NCC prepara- 
tion). TEOS (0.60 ml, 2.7mmol) was added to the NCC suspension and the 
mixture was stirred at 60 °C until a homogeneous mixture was obtained (typically 
about 3 h). This solution was cooled to room temperature, then allowed to dry ona 
polystyrene Petri dish. (Alternatively, an equivalent molar amount of TMOS was 
used, in which case the mixture was stirred at room temperature for 1h before 
evaporation.) After slow evaporation at room temperature, free-standing films of 
the NCC/silica composite materials were obtained (490 mg). 

For pyrolysis of the cellulose, under flowing air the composite film (300 mg) was 
heated at a rate of 120°Ch ! to 100°C, held at that temperature for 2h, then 
heated to 540°C at 120°Ch ' and held at that temperature for 6h. After slowly 
cooling to room temperature, 100mg of free-standing films were recovered. 
Additional samples were prepared by varying the ratio of TEOS/TMOS:NCC used 
in the synthesis. In general, materials prepared with TMOS showed better film 


quality. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 
Preparation of nanocrystalline cellulose. For the preparation of nanocrystalline 
cellulose (NCC) fully-bleached, commercial kraft softwood pulp was first milled to 
pass through a 0.5-mm screen ina Wiley mill to ensure particle size uniformity and 
to increase surface area. The milled pulp was hydrolysed in sulphuric acid (8.75 ml 
of a sulphuric acid solution per gram of pulp) at a concentration of 64 wt% and a 
temperature of 45 °C with vigorous stirring for 25 min. The cellulose suspension 
was then diluted with cold de-ionized water (about ten times the volume of the acid 
solution used) to stop the hydrolysis, and allowed to settle overnight. The clear top 
layer was decanted and the remaining cloudy layer was centrifuged. The super- 
natant was decanted and the resulting thick white suspension was washed three 
times with de-ionized water to remove all soluble cellulose materials. The thick 
white suspension obtained after the last centrifugation step was placed inside 
dialysis membrane tubes (12,000-14,000 molecular weight cut-off) and dialysed 
against slow running de-ionized water, for 1 to 4 days. The membrane tubes con- 
taining the extracted cellulose materials were placed periodically in de-ionized 
H,0, and the procedure was continued until the pH of the water became constant 
for a period of one hour. The suspension from the membrane tubes was dispersed 
by subjecting it to ultrasound treatment in a Fisher Sonic Dismembrator (Fisher 
Scientific) for 10 min at 60% power and then diluted to the desired concentration. 
Preparation of chiral nematic mesoporous silica. In a typical procedure, chiral 
nematic mesoporous silica was prepared by first sonicating 10 ml of a 3% aqueous 
NCC suspension (pH 2.4) for 10 min. TEOS (0.60 ml, 2.7 mmol) was added to the 
NCC suspension and the mixture was stirred at 60 °C until a homogeneous mix- 
ture was obtained (typically about 3 h). This solution was cooled to room temper- 
ature, then allowed to dry on a polystyrene Petri dish. (Alternatively, an equivalent 
molar amount of TMOS was used, in which case the mixture was stirred at room 
temperature for 1 h before evaporation.) After slow evaporation at room temper- 
ature, free-standing films of the NCC/silica composite materials were obtained 
(490 mg). 

For pyrolysis of the cellulose, under flowing air the composite film (300 mg) was 
heated at a rate of 120°Ch ' to 100°C, held at that temperature for 2h, then 


heated to 540°C at 120°Ch ‘ and held at that temperature for 6h. After slowly 
cooling to room temperature, 100mg of free-standing films were recovered. 
Additional samples were prepared by varying the ratio of TEOS/TMOS:NCC used 
in the synthesis. In general, materials prepared with TMOS showed better film 
quality. 

STEM of nanocrystalline cellulose. STEM images were obtained on a FEI Quanta 
400F environmental SEM. To image the individual NCC crystallites, a 1 pl drop of 
approximately 0.005 wt% solution was deposited on a TEM grid immediately after 
sonication (for at least 20 min) and dried under ambient conditions. Pre-made 400 
mesh copper Formvar and carbon-coated grids from Pacific Grid Tech were used. 
Characterization of composite films and chiral nematic mesoporous silica. 
Ultraviolet-visible/near-infrared spectroscopy was conducted on a Cary 5000 UV- 
Vis/NIR spectrophotometer. Transmission spectra were collected by mounting 
free-standing films so that the surfaces of the films were perpendicular to the beam 
path. The maximum transmittance was set to 100% in a region away from the 
reflectance peak. Polarized optical microscopy was performed on an Olympus 
BX41 microscope. All images were taken with the polarizers in a perpendicular 
(crossed) arrangement. Thermogravimetric analysis was performed on a 
PerkinElmer Pyris 6 thermogravimetric analyser. Infrared spectra were obtained 
with a Nicolet 6700 FT-IR equipped with a Smart Orbit diamond attenuated total 
reflectance (ATR) attachment. Powder X-ray diffraction spectra were collected 
using a D8 advance X-ray diffractometer. TEM images were collected on a Hitachi 
H7600 electron microscope. Samples were prepared by first grinding the films into 
a fine powder and then dropcasting them onto a copper TEM grid. SEM images 
were collected on a Hitachi $4700 electron microscope. Samples were prepared by 
breaking films into small pieces and attaching them to aluminium stubs using 
double-sided adhesive tape. The samples were then sputter-coated with either gold 
or gold-palladium. Gas adsorption studies were performed using a Micromeritics 
Accelerated Surface Area & Porosity (ASAP) 2000 system. Circular dichroism 
experiments were performed using a JASCO J-710 spectropolarimeter. Spectra 
were collected by mounting free-standing films so that the surfaces of the films 
were perpendicular to the beam path. 
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Gradual inflation of magma chambers often precedes eruptions at 
highly active volcanoes. During such eruptions, rapid deflation 
occurs as magma flows out and pressure is reduced’. Less is 
known about the deformation style at moderately active volcanoes, 
such as Eyjafjallajokull, Iceland, where an explosive summit erup- 
tion of trachyandesite beginning on 14 April 2010 caused excep- 
tional disruption to air traffic, closing airspace over much of 
Europe for days. This eruption was preceded by an effusive flank 
eruption of basalt from 20 March to 12 April 2010. The 2010 
eruptions are the culmination of 18 years of intermittent volcanic 
unrest*°. Here we show that deformation associated with the erup- 
tions was unusual because it did not relate to pressure changes 
within a single magma chamber. Deformation was rapid before 
the first eruption (>5 mm per day after 4 March), but negligible 
during it. Lack of distinct co-eruptive deflation indicates that the 
net volume of magma drained from shallow depth during this 
eruption was small; rather, magma flowed from considerable 
depth. Before the eruption, a ~0.05 km* magmatic intrusion grew 
over a period of three months, in a temporally and spatially com- 
plex manner, as revealed by GPS (Global Positioning System) 
geodetic measurements and interferometric analysis of satellite 
radar images. The second eruption occurred within the ice-capped 
caldera of the volcano, with explosivity amplified by magma-ice 
interaction. Gradual contraction of a source, distinct from the 
pre-eruptive inflation sources, is evident from geodetic data. 
Eyjafjallajokull’s behaviour can be attributed to its off-rift setting 
with a ‘cold’ subsurface structure and limited magma at shallow 
depth, as may be typical for moderately active volcanoes. Clear 
signs of volcanic unrest signals over years to weeks may indicate 
reawakening of such volcanoes, whereas immediate short-term 
eruption precursors may be subtle and difficult to detect. 

Volcanic processes leading to eruptions can be investigated by moni- 
toring a variety of phenomena, including increased earthquake activity 
and uplift of volcanoes due to magma accumulation, as well as varia- 
tions in heat and gas emission. Many well-documented cases of pre- 
eruptive changes come from some of the more active volcanoes on 
Earth, whereas such observations at long-dormant volcanoes are lim- 
ited. Because there is little magmatic heat input, the edifice and internal 
structure of a long-dormant volcano may be colder than at more active 
ones. Are magma movements in the roots of such ‘cold’ volcanoes 
different from those at more active volcanoes? Detailed deformation 
measurements over two decades at the Eyjafjallajokull volcano in south 
Iceland help to answer this question, demonstrating how transfer of 
magma inside the volcano led to eruptive activity after almost two 
centuries of quiescence. 

Eyjafjallajokull volcano is situated in a propagating rift outside the 
main zone of plate spreading in Iceland, at the southern termination of 
the eastern rift zone (Fig. 1). The area is characterized by high-rising 


central volcanoes but lacks rift structures that result from plate spread- 
ing. Magma generation differs from that in the rift zones’®. Previous 
eruptions of Eyjafjallajokull include a radial fissure eruption around aD 
920, a small summit eruption in AD 1612 or 1613, and another summit 
eruption in AD 1821-23. A short phreato-magmatic phase in December 
1821 was followed by a year-long period of intermittent magmatic/ 
phreato-magmatic activity and flooding (ref. 11, and G. Larsen, per- 
sonal communication). An explosive eruption that began on 14 April 
2010 was the culmination of a long series of intermittent magmatic 
events observed over 18 years. In 1992, earthquake activity increased 
at the volcano following over 20 years of quiescence since measure- 
ments began. Extensive intrusions formed beneath the volcano in 
1994 and 1999 (refs 4-8). Deformation associated with the events 
was mapped by interferometric satellite radar (InSAR) observations, 
GPS geodetic measurements, and optical tilt levelling. Studies of these 
data reveal sill intrusions at 4.5-6.5 km depth as the most likely source 
of deformation. The 1994 and 1999 intrusions had inferred volumes of 
~(10-17) X 10° m? and ~(21-31) X 10° m’, respectively**. Between 
mid-2000 and 2009, earthquakes occurred intermittently at rates of 
1-4 events per month, while deformation remained negligible. 

In mid-2009, seismicity and deformation picked up again for a per- 
iod of a few weeks, with 10-12 mm of southward displacement at GPS 
station THEY, located on the south side of the volcano. At the begin- 
ning of January 2010, deformation was again detected, and the level of 
seismicity increased to several earthquakes per day’? (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). These changes marked the onset of magma flow into the roots of 
the volcano, culminating in late evening 20 March 2010 with the open- 
ing of a short effusive fissure on the volcano’s flank, which erupted 
basaltic lava with a SiO, content of 48% (see Methods). Remarkably, 
deformation almost ceased when the vents opened and the volcano 
remained at an inflated stage, without significant subsidence until 9 
April. Then subsidence occurred at GPS station STE2, three days before 
the end of the flank eruption on 12 April. This eruption produced lava 
at an average rate of ~13m’*s ', or 25 X 10° m’ in total!*. Following a 
1-2 day hiatus in eruptive activity, during which STE2 showed renewed. 
inflation, an explosive eruption began on 14 April when a new set of 
vents formed at the ice-capped summit of the volcano. Sustained, 
highly variable activity continued until 22 May with an average magma 
eruption rate of 30-60 m*s_ '; a pronounced peak in activity occurred 
during the initial four days’’. Initially analysed samples have SiO, 
content of about 58% and are classified as trachyandesite. Interaction 
of magma and ice initially augmented explosive activity, generating 
fine-grained tephra that rose to heights of 6-9 km. 

Deformation of the Eyjafjallajékull volcano associated with the 2010 
eruptions has been measured by two complementary geodetic tech- 
niques. InSAR reveals the spatial extent of deformation and its cumu- 
lative amount between image acquisitions. Temporal resolution of 
deformation is provided by analyses of data from continuously recording 
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Figure 1 | Iceland and the location of Eyjafjallajékull volcano. a, Main panel, 
satellite image (MODIS) of the eruption plume emanating from Eyjafjallajokull 
main crater on 17 April. Outline of ice caps shown with grey line. Red star, location 
of the preceding flank eruption. Red box, location of b. Inset, satellite image of 
Iceland overlain by fissure swarms in rift zones (shaded grey) and showing 
schematically in blue the main axes of the plate boundary between the North 
American (NA) and Eurasian (EU) plates. Half-spreading rate is 9.7 mm yr ~ 1 Red 
box, location ofa. b, Locations of GPS stations (triangles) operating before the 2010 
eruptive activity around Eyjafjallajokull. Daily station horizontal displacements 
14-28 April are shown in colour (dots at bottom show colour-coding of dates). 
Stations closest to the volcano contract towards it. Earthquake epicentres 14-29 
April are indicated by black dots. The summit caldera of Eyjafjallajokull volcano is 
indicated, as well as the larger caldera of the neighbouring Katla volcano. Red stars 
show the two eruptive sites. Image in a is courtesy of NASA/GSFC, MODIS Rapid 
Response (http://rapidfire.sci.gsfc.nasa.gov/). 


GPS geodetic receivers around the volcano that give three-dimensional 
displacements as a function of time. We asked the German Space Agency 
(DLR) to program the TerraSAR-X satellite'* to acquire images over 
Eyjafjallajokull, beginning in July 2009. On 20 March 2010, images were 
acquired in both ascending and descending satellite tracks, providing 
interferograms spanning almost the entire pre-eruptive inflation interval 
until a few hours before the first eruption. InSAR interferograms span- 
ning the flank eruption indicate no detectable deformation, whereas 
those spanning the initial part of the second eruption show deflation 
(Fig. 2 and Supplementary Fig. 3). The GPS data reveal a complex 
pattern. Station THEY began to move southward in January, indicating 
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inflation. Station SKOG began to move southeastwards a few weeks later. 
A final phase of pre-eruptive deformation began on 4 March when 
station STE2 started moving westward. In combination, the geodetic 
data reveal three stages of deformation: (1) a pre-eruptive stage of infla- 
tion due to a complicated time-evolving magma intrusion that produced 
variable and high rates of deformation, in particular after 4 March; (2) 
from 20 March to 9 April, a co-eruptive stage characterized by a pause in 
deformation (negligible rates); and (3) a co-eruptive deformation stage 
associated with the April-May summit eruption, indicating gradual 
deflation of a source distinct from the pre-eruptive inflation source. 

Modelling indicates a pre-eruptive intrusion of complicated geo- 
metry over an extended depth range. The combined GPS and InSAR 
data set for this period is poorly fitted by models involving a single 
spherical or tabular intrusion (dyke or sill). Inversion has been con- 
ducted to find sources embedded within a homogeneous elastic half- 
space capable of recreating the observed deformation. Two different 
approaches were used, based on: (1) sources of simple geometries’>’® 
and (2) sources of irregular shape and variable opening, imposing a 
hydrostatic overpressure boundary condition (Methods Summary). A 
Markov chain Monte Carlo method was used to estimate the probability 
distribution of the model parameters’’. Both methods give the maxi- 
mum likelihood range for the model parameters (95% confidence inter- 
vals). Observations from December to the end of February can be 
explained by a single horizontal sill inflating at a depth of 4.0-5.9km 
under the southeastern flank of the volcano, with a volume increase of 
(8-18) X 10° m?. The March pre-eruptive deformation is explained bya 
second sill at about the same depth under the northeastern flank of the 
volcano, together with a southeast-tilted dyke reaching from 3.2-6.1 km 
depth to within a few hundred metres, or less, of the surface (Fig. 3). The 
sills link to a seismically inferred “upflow zone’ of magma within the 
volcano'*!*°, and the dyke model is consistent with its origin at the 
depth of the sills. The modelling thus suggests one interconnected 
intrusion in the pre-eruptive stage with magma flow at an average rate 
of 2-3m*s_' before March, followed by an average flow rate of 
30-40 m*s ‘. The total inferred volume increase is (49-71) X 10° m*. 
A deflating source associated with the 14 April summit eruption is 
simpler and better constrained than the pre-eruptive intrusion. The data 
can be fitted by a horizontal deflating sill at a depth of 4.0-4.7 km, with a 
volume decrease of (13-15) X 10°m? until 22 April. This source is 
spatially offset from, and different to, the pre-eruptive complex. 

Our observations have revealed the growth of an intrusive complex 
in the roots of Eyjafjallajokull volcano during the three months before 
eruption onset. After initial horizontal growth, it shows both hori- 
zontal and sub-vertical growth in the three weeks before the first 
eruption. This behaviour can be attributed to subsurface variations 
in crustal stress and strength originating from complicated volcano 
foundations formed in a propagating rift. A low-density layer may 
capture magma, allowing pressure to build before an intrusion can 
ascend towards higher levels”’. The intrusive complex was presumably 
formed by basalt, as erupted on the volcano flank from 20 March to 12 
April; its growth halted at the onset of this eruption. Deformation 
associated with the eruption onset was minor, as the dyke had already 
approached the surface. Furthermore, our inferred average inflow rate 
to the intrusion in March is about three times higher than the average 
eruption rate during the flank eruption. Isolated eruptive vents open- 
ing on long-dormant volcanoes may represent magma leaking 
upwards from extensive pre-eruptive intrusions formed at depth. 
The deflation source activated during the summit eruption of tra- 
chyandesite is distinct from, and adjacent to, all documented sources 
of inflation in the volcano roots. 

The basaltic magma that recharged the volcano appears to have 
triggered the summit eruption, although the exact mode of triggering 
is uncertain. Scenarios include stress triggering or propagation of 
basalt into more evolved magma. The trachyandesite includes crystals 
that could be remnants of a minor recent intrusion of basalt (see 
Methods). The trachyandesite may have formed over many years 
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Figure 2 | InSAR, GPS and seismic data at Eyjafjallajékull. a, TerraSAR-X 
interferograms from descending satellite orbits, spanning the pre-eruptive 
intrusive period (left, time period 25 September 2009 to 20 March 2010 at 
7:49 GMT) and the initial days of the explosive eruption (right, time period 11 to 
22 April 2010). Black orthogonal arrows show the satellite flight path and look 
direction. One colour fringe corresponds to line-of-sight (LOS) change of 
15.5 mm (positive for increasing range, that is, motion of the ground away from 
the satellite). Black dots show earthquake epicentres for the corresponding 
period. Background is shaded topography. Thick lines below indicate the time 
span of the interferograms. Red stars and triangles same as in Fig. 1. b, Selected 
displacement components from 1 September 2009 to 28 April 2010 at GPS 


before the triggering intrusion, by partial melting of hydrated crust 
around the margins of multiple basaltic intrusions, within a domain at 
the melting point of the trachyandesite. Alternatively, mixing of larger 
portion of basalt with more evolved magma may have occurred”’. The 
geodetically inferred sill-shaped source of deflation during the erup- 
tion suggests, however, that magma was drained from a widespread 
domain under the summit area, eventually limiting the flow rate and 
contributing to the long duration of the summit eruption. Considering 
uncertainties in the modelling, we cannot clearly discriminate between 
a model with a stack of vertically separated sills and a model consisting 
of all the intrusions occurring at the same depth. A layer of partial melt 
or magma within the volcano would contribute to capturing of basalt 
intrusions from depth, because of its low strength and density. The 
geodetic data show that the intrusion formed before the initial eruption 
did not deflate during the second one. This argues against all the 
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stations THEY, SKOG and STEI/STE2 (see Fig. 1 for locations). The curves are 
offset, to plot on the same panel. Error bars, 1o confidence intervals. 
Displacement in direction N185°E is shown for station THEY and direction 
N121°E for SKOG, both away from the summit of Eyjafjallajokull. 
Displacement in direction N101°E is shown for STEI/STE2, perpendicular to 
the direction to the summit. (STEI and STE2 are two stations co-located 3.9 m 
apart and recording the same motion. The displacement labelled STEI/STE2 
shows results from STEI up until 6 February; after this date results are from 
STE2.) Full time series are shown in Supplementary Fig. 2. Gray shading shows 
the cumulative number of earthquakes and black shading the corresponding 
daily rate; for full details of seismicity see Methods. 


Apr. 


deformation sources relating to a single magma chamber. The short 
eruptive pause following the closure of the flank eruption’s feeder chan- 
nel suggests critical pressure conditions in the system. Continued inflow 
from depth caused eventual pressure build-up in the intrusive complex, 
providing the trigger needed to initiate the explosive eruption. 

Our observations have implications for interpretation of other cases 
of bimodal volcanism, such as the 1996 eruption of Karymsky volcano 
when andesite erupted from its main vent and basalt from its flank’’, 
and for studies of eroded exposures of complicated volcano interiors 
that reveal interconnected network of sills and dykes”*. Intrusions may 
lead to eruptions not only when they find their way to the surface, but 
also when they hit magma residing in the roots of volcanoes. At 
Eyjafjallajokull our observations show how primitive melts in an 
intrusive complex active since 1992 triggered an explosive eruption 
of trachyandesite. 
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Figure 3 | Inferred sources of deformation from ‘hydrostatic crack’ models 
with variable opening, shown in map view, together with a cross-section of 
the summit area. Opening values represent the mean opening of each patch 
from the posterior probability distribution, only plotted when this value is 
greater than the standard deviation of the distribution. Background maps give 
shaded topography, with ice caps in white. Black dots are earthquake epicentres 
in respective time periods. a, Initial sill opening until 28 February 2010. 

b, Continued sill opening 1-20 March. ¢, Inferred tilted dyke opening, also in 


METHODS SUMMARY 

GPS data were analysed using GAMIT/GLOBK™. InSAR images were formed with 
Doris software” using scripts from StaMPS". Earthquake hypocentres were located 
using data acquired by the SIL system*®. The chemical composition of eruptive 
products was determined using inductively coupled plasma optical emission spec- 
trometry. In the joint inversion of the GPS and InSAR data sets, we solved for the 
opening of each element for a given hydrostatic overpressure, using a boundary 
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1-20 March period. d, Deflation source, modelled as a contracting sill, 14-22 
April. e, Outline of all sources shown in a-d. Southern solid outline, ‘sill 1’ (see 
f) until end of February; northern solid outline and bar, continuing sill 
evolution (modelled as ‘sill 2’, see f) and dyke 1-20 March; dashed line, 
contracting sill 14-22 April. f, Schematic east-west cross-section across the 
summit area, with sources plotted at their best-fit depth (vertical exaggeration 
by a factor of 2). Grey shaded background indicates source depth uncertainties 
(95% confidence), which overlap. 


element model, assuming a density difference between the magma and surrounding 
rock of 250kgm™* anda traction-free interface”. Our model extends that of ref. 28 
but our imposition of hydrostatic rather than uniform overpressure means that the 
overpressure decreases with depth. An exponential covariance function with vari- 
ance of 1 cm? for each interferometric pair was assumed. Our estimate of the model 
parameters accounts for 87% of the variance in the data and the results are supported 
by supplementary modelling of InSAR” and GPS data alone” that we carried out. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Seismology. Earthquakes were located using the now national SIL (South Iceland 
Lowland) seismic network in Iceland operated by the Icelandic Meteorological 
Office (IMO). The network comprises 56 three-component digital seismic stations 
located throughout Iceland’**'*’. Eight SIL stations, sampling continuously at 
100 Hz, are located within 50km of the summit of Eyjafjallajokull. Over 2,800 
earthquakes were used for analysis from the IMO catalogue, with each event 
interactively picked using the SIL velocity model'*. Events were selected according 
to the following constraints: (1) waveform detections at three or more SIL stations; 
(2) sourced from within an area encompassing 63.2-63.8° N and 19.45-19.8° W; 
(3) occurring between 1 September 2009 and 30 April 2010; and (4) local magni- 
tudes (M;) = 0.8, denoting the minimum magnitude of completeness for the 
region. Mean, standard deviation, and maximum earthquake sizes were M, 1.2, 
0.3, and 3.6, respectively. The absolute locational accuracy of the selected earth- 
quakes was horizontally +0.6 km with a standard deviation of 0.01 km, and ver- 
tically +1.5 km with a standard deviation of 1.2 km. Focal depths ranged from less 
than 1 km to 23 km, with a mean concentration at a depth of 7.5 km (and standard 
deviation of 2.7 km). Note that the catalogue of earthquakes is incomplete as 
several hundred earthquakes from the pre-eruption swarms await manual analysis. 
The SIL network is operated by the IMO; for further details, see: http://en.vedur.is/. 
Radar interferometry. We used radar data acquired by the TerraSAR-X satellite 
operated by the German Space Agency DLR" from both ascending track 132 and 
descending track 125. For track 132 the ground heading is 347.4° and the mean 
angle of incidence is 30.5°. For track 125 the ground heading is 190.8° and the 
mean angle of incidence is 37.4°. Interferograms were formed with Doris soft- 
ware” using scripts from StaMPS". Precise orbits from DLR and the 25 m digital 
elevation model from the National Land Survey of Iceland were used to correct for 
the geometric component of the interferometric phase. The resulting phase values 
were unwrapped using a statistical cost flow algorithm® and then resampled using 
a quad-tree approach™. 

GPS. The GPS stations around Eyjafjallajokull volcano are equipped with Trimble 
dual frequency GPS receivers and Chokering and Zephyr geodetic antennas. We 
analysed data from these GPS stations using GAMIT software version 10.3 (refs 24 
and 35). In addition to data from continuous GPS stations in Iceland, we analysed 
data from over 150 global reference stations of which 35 were used to determine the 
ITRF05-Eurasia fixed reference frame**’’. We applied the ocean-loading model 
FES2004 and used the IGS absolute antenna phase centre models for both satellite 
and ground-based antennas. We used GLOBK software** to estimate the daily posi- 
tions for the GPS stations. We estimated linear, annual and semi annual correction 
terms using data from THEY spanning 2002.0 to 2009.0 (ref. 39) to detrend all time 
series. Annual and semi annual terms for THEY were used for SKOG and STE2. 
Modelling. Our preferred models are found by joint inversion of GPS and InSAR 
data; their details are listed in Supplementary Table 1. Two approaches were applied, 
the first using only simple geometries, with penny-shaped cracks’* representing sills 
and a rectangular dislocation representing a dyke’*. In our second modelling 
approach, we divided potential sources into multiple rectangular elements and 
solved for the opening of each element for a given hydrostatic overpressure, using 
a boundary elements approach. We assumed a density difference between the 
magma and surrounding rock of 250kgm ° and a traction-free interface”. Our 
model extends that of ref. 28, but our imposition of hydrostatic rather than uniform 
overpressure means that the overpressure decreases with depth. An elastic halfspace 
was assumed in both approaches, with Poisson’s ratio of 0.27 and a shear modulus of 
30 GPa. We applied Markov chain Monte Carlo sampling” to build the probability 
distribution of the model parameters, assuming a uniform prior probability. An 
exponential covariance function with variance of 1 cm* and unknown decay con- 
stant was assumed for each interferogram, with the decay constants estimated during 
the inversion. Observations, predicted deformation from the maximum likelihood 
model, and residuals between observations and predictions for the two modelling 
approaches used are shown in Supplementary Figs 4 and 5. The ‘hydrostatic cracks’ 
model accounts for 87% of the variance in the data. 

Complementary initial modelling was carried out with GPS data separately. The 
GPS time series were divided into several time intervals (1 Jan - 1 March, 1-20 
March, 20 March - 13 April, 13-16 April, and 16-24 April) and the displacements 
modelled for each, assuming planar constant opening mode dislocations embedded 
in elastic half-space'’. We assumed a Poisson’s ratio of 0.25 and a shear modulus of 
30 GPa. Nonlinear optimization was used to minimize the weighted residual sum of 
squares (WRSS) and the model fit judged by calculating a normalized y*, (=WRSS/ 
(N-m)) (ref. 30). We estimate 95% uncertainties in the model values using a 
bootstrap approach. For the bootstrap calculation, we sample the original data 
at random to generate a new data vector where data from one station may appear 
more than once, and data from another station may not be included. The GPS 
displacements in January and February are well fitted by a sill located at ~6 km 
depth, with a volume increase of 18 X 10° m? Wy = 1.8). Bootstrap calculations 
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give a depth range for the sill of 4-8 km and a volume change of (13-30) X 10° m*. 
These bounds agree with the preferred model, although they give a larger range; 
this is expected, since there are many more InSAR data than GPS vectors used in 
the joint inversion, and the methods for estimating the model bounds are different. 
The GPS displacements leading up to the flank eruption are more difficult to fit 
with simple planar dislocations. Continued expansion of the sill found for the first 
time interval (volume increase of 12 X 10°m°), accompanied by a dyke extending 
to the surface, has the best fit of the models tested (y*, = 35). The total volume 
increase of the sill and dyke sources from 1 January to March 20 is about 
50 X 10°m*. Little deformation is observed during 20 March to 13 April, and 
models for that time interval have not been extensively tested. Following the onset 
of the second eruption, the GPS data indicate a contracting source at the summit of 
Eyjafjallajokull, located at 3-4km depth, with decreasing volume change 
(14.6 X 10° m? during 13-16 April, and 8 X 10° m? for 16-24 April). GPS displa- 
cements during the time interval spanned by the InSAR data (11-22 April) can be 
fitted by a single contracting sill at ~3km depth with a volume decrease of 
21 X 10° m? (77, =4). Bootstrap calculations give a depth range of 1-5 km and 
a volume decrease of (5-44) X 10° m*. Again, the range of model parameters is 
much larger than estimated for the preferred model, as explained above. The 
InSAR data were also considered separately, with the general inversion of phase 
technique”. It works directly on the wrapped phase, as shown in Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Fig. 2. This algorithm minimizes a cost function that quantifies 
the misfit between observed and modelled values in terms of wrapped phase. 
Applying the general inversion of phase technique to an interferogram spanning 
the interval from 10 July 2009 through to 3 May 2010, we find an acceptable fit 
using a single sill at 6 km depth that inflates by (30-40) X 10° m’. Although this 
model neglects the time dependence of the deformation field and likely source 
complications, the inferred net volume change in the volcano roots is comparable 
to those found using the other modelling approaches. 

Geochemistry and petrology. The chemical composition of eruptive products 
from the two eruptions were analysed with a Spectro ICP-OES (inductively coupled 
plasma optical emission spectrometry) spectrograph at the University of Iceland. 
Results reported in Supplementary Table 2 are the average of duplicate analysis, on 
two representative samples from the 2010 flank and summit eruptions, respectively. 
Rock powder was fluxed with lithium metaborate, and then dissolved in a mixture of 
nitric, hydrochloric and oxalic acids. Reference samples USGS-BHVO and USGS 
QLO-1 were used. The samples from the flank eruption are olivine basalt, weakly 
alkalic with minor normative nepheline. They are similar to those that make up 
most of the Eyjafjll mountain**”’ (the lower part of the Eyjafjallajékull volcano). 
On the basis of microscope work, the erupted olivine basalt has a very low degree of 
crystallinity, less than 2 wt% of olivine, plagioclase and clinopyroxene. Unzoned 
microphenocrysts of these minerals are also found dispersed in the otherwise almost 
aphyric groundmass. Together, these features indicate short crustal residence time 
before eruption. Olivine and plagioclase occur in glomerophyric aggregates, indi- 
cating shallow pre-eruptive equilibration at pressures about or below 4 kbar (above 
13 km depth) where olivine and plagioclase are the first minerals to form. At higher 
pressures, clinopyroxene would be the first phase to form, followed by olivine in the 
absence of plagioclase. The summit eruption produced trachyandesitic magma of 
mildly alkalic iron-rich composition (common in the summit area of the moun- 
tain*°). This magma is also very aphyric, with less than 2 wt% crystallinity. The 
mineralogy reveals equilibrium with the observed euhedral feldspar, clinopyroxene, 
olivine and spinel microphenocrysts. The low crystallinity suggests that the pre- 
eruptive crustal residence time of the andesite-magma body was short. Large euhe- 
dral xenocrysts of olivine, plagioclase and to a lesser extent clinopyroxene of basaltic 
origin occur within the trachyandesite. These crystals may be remnants of minor 
recent intrusion of olivine basalt. Xenolithic fragments of diorite, the plutonic 
equivalent of the andesite, are found in the rock. 
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The trophic fingerprint of marine fisheries 


Trevor A. Branch!, Reg Watson’, Elizabeth A. Fulton’, Simon Jennings*”®, Carey R. McGilliard’, Grace T. Pablico”, Daniel Ricard® 


& Sean R. Tracey’ 


Biodiversity indicators provide a vital window on the state of the 
planet, guiding policy development and management’”. The most 
widely adopted marine indicator is mean trophic level (MTL) from 
catches, intended to detect shifts from high-trophic-level predators 
to low-trophic-level invertebrates and plankton-feeders**. This 
indicator underpins reported trends in human impacts, declining 
when predators collapse (“fishing down marine food webs”)’ and 
when low-trophic-level fisheries expand (“fishing through marine 
food webs”)*. The assumption is that catch MTL measures changes 
in ecosystem MTL and biodiversity~*. Here we combine model 
predictions with global assessments of MTL from catches, trawl 
surveys and fisheries stock assessments’ and find that catch MTL 
does not reliably predict changes in marine ecosystems. Instead, 
catch MTL trends often diverge from ecosystem MTL trends 
obtained from surveys and assessments. In contrast to previous 
findings of rapid declines in catch MTL’, we observe recent 
increases in catch, survey and assessment MTL. However, catches 
from most trophic levels are rising, which can intensify fishery 
collapses even when MTL trends are stable or increasing. To detect 
fishing impacts on marine biodiversity, we recommend greater 
efforts to measure true abundance trends for marine species, 
especially those most vulnerable to fishing. 

Adoption of an ecosystem approach to fisheries requires managers 
to conserve marine biodiversity, not just focus on fished stocks’. 
Biodiversity indicators are used to assess the impacts of fishing and 
the effectiveness of management, and thus guide the development of 
future policies””’*. The most widely used indicator, catch MTL, mea- 
sures shifts in reported catches from high-trophic-level predators such 
as cod to low-trophic-level species such as filter-feeding oysters and 
small herbivorous fish*’*. In 1998, catch MTL was reported to be 
declining at an alarming 0.1 units per decade (“fishing down marine 
food webs”*), and was interpreted to result from broad reductions in 
top predator biomass**. Catch MTL was the primary marine index 
chosen by the Convention on Biological Diversity to measure global 
biodiversity, and has been applied widely to report on the state of the 
marine environment'*?"”, 

Catch MTL is interpreted to track changes in the underlying eco- 
system’*>"*, but its usefulness as an indicator has been questioned 
because catches are influenced by changes in economics, management, 
fishing technology and targeting patterns*'**°. Here we conducted the 
first large-scale test of whether catch MTL is a good indicator of 
ecosystem MTL, marine biodiversity and ecosystem status. We iden- 
tified four main patterns of fisheries development and modelled their 
influence on MTL, and then compared these theoretical predictions 
with estimates of MTL from global compilations of catches, long-term 
trawl surveys, and fisheries stock assessments’, addressing three key 
questions: (1) whether catch MTL is positively correlated with ecosys- 
tem MTL, (2) what is the global MTL trend based on data from 
different sources, and (3) whether trends in MTL are informative 
about trends in marine ecosystem status. 


We compiled ecosystem models’! from 25 different ecosystems 
around the world, and simulated four main scenarios to examine the 
theoretical relation between catch MTL and ecosystem MTL (Fig. 1). 
The four scenarios were ‘fishing down”, as already outlined, ‘fishing 
through’, in which sequential expansion of low-trophic-level fisheries 
rather than collapses of top predators drives MTL, ‘based on avail- 
ability’, in which easily accessible species with high biomass are 
targeted first before expanding to less-accessible stocks with lower 
yields, and ‘increase to overfishing’, in which all species are fished 
with growing intensity over time until depleted. The simulations show 
that ‘fishing down’ and ‘fishing through’ both produce declining 
trends in catch MTL, but that ‘fishing down’ results in greater initial 
declines in ecosystem MTL, and more collapsed species than does 
‘fishing through’. These scenarios predict that, at the end of the 
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Figure 1 | Changes in MTL relative to unfished ecosystem MTL. Red, 
catches; blue, ecosystem biomass; green, the corresponding fraction of groups 
that are collapsed. Each panel shows the mean (solid line) and confidence 
intervals (10th and 90th, shading) of models from 25 ecosystems, for 100 years 
since the modelled start of fishery development. The scenarios are as follows. 
a, e, i, ‘Fishing down’: fishing top predators to depletion before sequentially 
switching to and depleting lower and lower trophic level groups. b, f, j, ‘Fishing 
through’: maintaining high catches of top predators while sequentially adding 
species at lower and lower trophic levels. c, g, k, “Based on availability’: targeting 
the most abundant and accessible taxa first before shifting to less-abundant and 
harder-to-access taxa. d, h, I, ‘Increase to overfishing’: expanding fishing 
mortality on all fished groups over time to twice the sustainable level for each 


group. 
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Environmental Sciences, University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, UK. Biology Department, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 4J1, Canada. 7Marine Research Laboratories, Tasmanian 
Aquaculture and Fisheries Institute, University of Tasmania, Private Bag 49, Hobart, Tasmania 7001, Australia. 
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simulations, most species are depleted (and many are collapsed to less 
than 10% of unexploited biomass), but MTL has returned to values 
observed in unexploited systems, because species across all trophic 
levels are equally depleted. More variability is observed in outcomes 
from the ‘based on availability’ scenario, which generally predicted 
declines in catch MTL, but less change in ecosystem MTL. Finally, the 
‘increase to overfishing’ scenario hardly influenced catch and eco- 
system MTL, but resulted in many collapsed species. These results 
(Fig. 1) are averaged over all models, and obscure substantial differ- 
ences observed in particular models (Supplementary Figs 1-4). 
Overall, catch and ecosystem MTL were negatively correlated in many 
ecosystem models (35-38% of all models) in the ‘fishing down’, ‘fish- 
ing through’, and ‘based on availability’ scenarios, but usually posi- 
tively correlated for the ‘increase to overfishing’ scenario and for 


additional scenarios in which fishing was applied evenly across all 
species (Supplementary Figs 5-10). Importantly, this shows that when 
fishing disproportionately affects one part of the food web, the relation 
between catch MTL and ecosystem MTL often breaks down, but when 
fishing similarly affects all species, catches act as a representative 
sample of ecosystem changes. 

We calculated catch MTL from global fishery landings, finding 
substantially different values and trends to those reported in ref. 3 
(Fig. 2a). In particular, catch MTL has not declined steeply since the 
1970s, but initially declined and then increased from the mid-1980s. 
Other recent publications reporting similar trends***”? have not 
explained why their results differ from those in ref. 3. We discovered 
that these differences arose from updates to the main source of trophic 
level estimates, FishBase**, and not from changes in relative catches 
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Figure 2 | Trends in MTL from global marine catches. a, Catch MTL in ref. 3. 
(grey), compared with catch MTL calculated from the most recent data (black), 
calculated after excluding anchoveta and South American sardine (blue), and 
calculated after excluding all species below trophic level 3.0 (green), 3.25 
(orange), and 3.5 (red). b, Total catches divided into 0.5 trophic level bins. 

c, Relative catch trends divided into 0.1 trophic level bins, with the most 
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dominant taxon in each bin listed on the right (when summed, these taxa 
account for 50% of global catches). The legend for c at the bottom right explains 
that line colours are graded from zero (deep blue) to maximum relative catch 
(red) within each bin, while line width is proportional to average annual catch. t, 
metric tonnes. 
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among species. One key change was increasing the trophic level estimate 
of anchoveta from 2.2 to 2.7, which markedly altered the global catch 
MTL trend, and highlights the sensitivity of catch MTL trends to uncer- 
tainty in trophic level estimates (for more details see Supplementary 
Materials and Supplementary Figs 12-14). 

In addition to anchoveta, global catch MTL trends are affected by 
other highly fluctuating stocks of small pelagic fishes. Dips and 
recoveries in catch MTL in the 1960s and 1980s were caused by the 
respective rapid development and collapse of anchoveta and sardine 
fisheries, which fluctuate in response to climate and fishing and are 
often out of phase with each other*’. Catch MTL is much smoother 
over time when recalculated without these two species (Fig. 2a). 
Examining species grouped by 0.1 trophic level bins (Fig. 2c) reveals 
that catches of small pelagic species peaked at various times from the 
1960s to the present*’. Consequently, trends differ considerably when 
small pelagics are excluded by re-estimating catch MTL from groups 
with trophic levels above 3.0, 3.25 or 3.5 (ref. 5) (Fig. 2a). Declining 
trends in catch MTL within the remaining higher-trophic-level 
groups are driven by the collapse in Atlantic cod catches since the 
1960s; removing Atlantic cod results in increasing catch MTL trends 
for groups above trophic levels 3.0, 3.25 and 3.5 (Supplementary Fig. 
14). However, although Atlantic cod catches declined, catches of most 
other high-trophic-level predators expanded over time (Fig. 2c), while 
global catches increased until the mid-1980s and then levelled 
off*?°” (Fig. 2b). Overall, fishing pressure has expanded at all 
levels of marine food webs, similar to our model scenario “increase 
to overfishing”. 

Ecosystem MTL estimates were calculated in two ways: survey MTL 
from biomass estimates from 29 long-term trawl surveys, and assess- 
ment MTL from biomass estimates of 242 fisheries stock assessments. 
Trawl surveys offer consistent time series of ecosystem biomass, 
whereas assessments combine information from multiple sources to 
estimate biomass trends, focusing on important commercial stocks. 
Survey MTL is affected by catchability differences among species, and 
both survey MTL and assessment MTL are dependent on the selection 
of species that are surveyed or assessed, but both sources provide MTL 
estimates that can be used to measure ecosystem changes directly. We 
found that survey MTL and assessment MTL were higher than catch 
MTL (Fig. 3), reflecting the greater focus of surveys and stock assess- 
ments on bottom-dwelling high-trophic-level fish species that account 
for only a moderate proportion of total catch weight. Survey MTL 
initially declined, but is now higher than in the 1970s, whereas assess- 
ment MTL declined until the 1990s before recovering to within 0.05 
units of the start value. Catch MTL was not positively correlated with 
ecosystem MTL. When all data are combined, catch MTL was nega- 
tively correlated with both survey MTL (Pearson correlation 
r= —0.55) and assessment MTL (r = —0.31) (Fig. 3); when restricted 
to a common set of stocks, catch MTL was also negatively correlated 
with assessment MTL (r= —0.41) (Supplementary Fig. 18). These 
results indicate that catch MTL does not track changes in ecosystem 
MTL. 

We also compared catch, survey and assessment MTL in individual 
ecosystems, finding that catch MTL is negatively correlated with survey 
MTL for 13 of 29 surveys, and negatively correlated with assessment 
MTL in 4 of 9 ecosystems. Three examples demonstrate these differ- 
ences. In the Gulf of Alaska, catch and assessment MTL are dominated 
by Alaskan pollock and failed to capture the well-documented regime 
shift from low-trophic-level shrimp and crabs to high-trophic-level fish 
in the late 1970s**”?, but the Gulf of Alaska small-mesh shrimp survey 
did detect this shift, increasing 0.8 units (Fig. 4b, survey 3 in red). 
Conversely, the early-1980s collapse of cod and shift to invertebrates 
in eastern Canada (Fig. 4g, h) is captured by dramatic declines in catch 
MTL, but hardly visible in trawl surveys in the region, which lacked 
invertebrate data. Finally, in the Gulf of Thailand, where almost all 
fished species collapsed and survey MTL declined®, catch MTL 
increased continuously (Fig. 4m). The Gulf of Thailand pattern resulted 
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Figure 3 | Measured MTL. Thick lines show MTL from long-term trawl 
surveys (green), fisheries stock assessments (blue) and global catches (red). 
Faint lines show the effect of jack-knifing—excluding one unit at a time from 
the analysis and recalculating the respective trend. The exclusion of anchoveta 
(crosses), South American sardine (small squares), and Atlantic cod (open 
circles) substantially influenced the catch MTL time series. 


from fishery development similar to the ‘based on availability” scen- 
ario: fisheries first targeted the most accessible species yielding the 
highest revenue—mussels, shrimps and small fish—before expanding 
to high-trophic-level fish. 

Global fisheries are at a crucial turning point, with high fishing 
pressure throughout marine food webs being offset in some regions 
by rebuilding efforts’. To measure the successes and failures of 
management, it is important for biodiversity indicators to track fishing 
impacts. Indicators such as catch MTL use readily available data and 
are quick and easy to calculate, but without improvement are ineffec- 
tive measures of trends in biodiversity. Our theoretical models and 
empirical comparisons of catch MTL with ecosystem MTL suggest 
that catch MTL does not reliably measure the magnitude of fishing 
impacts or the rate at which marine ecosystems are being altered by 
fishing. Instead, we recommend a greater emphasis on measuring 
and reporting changes in marine biodiversity by tracking trends in 
abundance relative to reference points for conservation and sustain- 
able use. To target limited resources in the best way, we should focus 
on assessing species vulnerable to fishing that are not currently 
assessed, and on developing and expanding trend-detection methods 
that can be applied more widely, particularly to countries with few 
resources for science and assessment. Through such efforts we can 
better detect and convey the true impact of fisheries on marine 


biodiversity. 
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Figure 4 | MTL for each Large Marine Ecosystem. The MTL is shown for 
each Large Marine Ecosystem from catches (black lines), assessments (grey 
lines) and surveys (colours). The map shows the location of each Large Marine 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Each taxon in the analysis was assigned a diet-based fractional trophic level, mostly 
from the online database FishBase™’. Primary producers are trophic level one by 
definition, and were not included in our analyses; herbivores and filter feeders are 
trophic level two; and omnivores and carnivores are at higher trophic levels. MTL 
is the catch- or biomass-weighted average of trophic levels of taxa recorded in a 
particular year. Ecopath with Ecosim models*' were compiled from well-docu- 
mented sources and run for 100 years with zero catch to reach unfished states, and 
then four main scenarios of fishery development (fishing down’, fishing through®, 
based on availability’’, and increase to overfishing) were applied during years 101 
to 200. Global catch data were obtained from the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), while catch data for individual Large Marine 
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Ecosystem, highlighting those with data from all three sources (blue), from 
catches and surveys (red), and from catches and assessments (purple). 
Numbers on the map reflect the approximate centre of each survey. 


Ecosystems came from the Sea Around Us Project of the University of British 
Columbia; trends in catch MTL from these two sources are nearly identical. Long- 
term scientific trawl surveys from 15 Large Marine Ecosystems provide biomass 
estimates for regularly recorded taxa, and were obtained from a variety of sources. 
Biomass estimates for individual taxa were typically not corrected for differential 
catchability among taxa; furthermore, invertebrate biomass estimates were seldom 
included in the provided data. MTL time series from individual surveys were 
combined into a single global time series using a linear mixed effects model with 
‘Large Marine Ecosystem’ modelled as a random effect. Stock assessment biomass 
values were obtained from the RAM Legacy database; total biomass was preferen- 
tially used in the analysis unless spawning biomass was the only time series 
available. Pearson correlations (r) were used to assess whether MTL followed 
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the same trends in catches, surveys, and assessments, with statistical significance 
assessed after accounting for autocorrelation within time series. 
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Climate-driven population divergence in 


sex-determining systems 


Ido Pen!, Tobias Uller’, Barbara Feldmeyer't, Anna Harts', Geoffrey M. While? & Erik Wapstra? 


Sex determination is a fundamental biological process, yet its mecha- 
nisms are remarkably diverse’”. In vertebrates, sex can be deter- 
mined by inherited genetic factors or by the temperature experienced 
during embryonic development’. However, the evolutionary causes 
of this diversity remain unknown. Here we show that live-bearing 
lizards at different climatic extremes of the species’ distribution 
differ in their sex-determining mechanisms, with temperature- 
dependent sex determination in lowlands and genotypic sex deter- 
mination in highlands. A theoretical model parameterized with field 
data accurately predicts this divergence in sex-determining systems 
and the consequence thereof for variation in cohort sex ratios among 
years. Furthermore, we show that divergent natural selection on sex 
determination across altitudes is caused by climatic effects on lizard 
life history and variation in the magnitude of between-year temper- 
ature fluctuations. Our results establish an adaptive explanation for 
intra-specific divergence in sex-determining systems driven by 
phenotypic plasticity and ecological selection, thereby providing a 
unifying framework for integrating the developmental, ecological 
and evolutionary basis for variation in vertebrate sex determination. 

Vertebrates exhibit both genotypic (GSD) and temperature- 
dependent sex determination (TSD)’”. The latter is particularly com- 
mon in reptiles and both systems can co-occur within taxonomic 
families’. In addition, some species show elements of both genotypic 
and environmental sex determination within populations*’. The 
causes of repeated evolutionary shifts between GSD and TSD and 
the origin and maintenance of mixed systems are two of the greatest 
unsolved problems in sex determination research’ *. The main reasons 
that diversity in reptilian sex determination has remained an enigma 
has been a failure empirically to link incubation temperature to eco- 
logical conditions promoting TSD and to establish theoretically that 
those conditions are sufficient to drive evolutionary shifts in sex- 
determining systems*’. Here we provide both kinds of support using 
evolutionary models parameterized with field data to show how climatic 
effects on lizard life history generate evolutionary divergence in sex- 
determining systems via natural selection on sex ratios. 

Environment-dependent sex determination can be favoured over 
genotypic sex determination when there are sex-specific fitness effects 
of environmental conditions experienced during or after the sex- 
determining period’. Temperature has a strong effect on the rate of 
embryonic development in ectotherm animals, with relatively cool 
conditions resulting in delayed birth or hatching. Sex differences in 
the fitness consequences of timing of birth could therefore favour 
integration of temperature-dependent developmental processes and 
gonad differentiation to ensure a match between offspring sex and 
birth date’®”’. As a result, spatial or temporal variation in the strength 
of sex-specific selection on birth date, and therefore on TSD, may 
explain rapid evolutionary divergence in sex determination between 
populations or species'°”’. 

The snow skink, Niveoscincus ocellatus, is a small live-bearing lizard 
occurring along a 1,200-m altitudinal, and climatic, gradient from sea 


level to highland regions throughout Tasmania’’. Sex determination is 
affected by maternal basking opportunity in lowland skinks, analogous 
to temperature-dependent sex determination in egg-laying reptiles’. 
Thermal conditions representative of a cool year delays birth and result 
in an overproduction of male offspring whereas thermal conditions 
representative of warm years result in early birth and a small female 
bias (Fig. 1a). However, experimental manipulation of female thermal 
opportunity during gestation (a common garden experiment) reveals 
that sex determination in highland populations is not affected by 
temperature (Fig. 1b). This difference in sex-determining systems 
has consequences for sex ratios at the population level, with a negative 
correlation between the cohort sex ratio and annual temperature in 
lowland, but not highland, populations (r = —0.84, P = 0.017, N=7 
and r = —0.20, P = 0.65, N = 7, respectively; slopes differ significantly 
between populations, F; 19 = 12.8, P = 0.005). 

Earlier birth for females may be adaptive because birth date affects 
opportunity for growth until maturity, which is more important in 
female than in male snow skinks as a result of differences in selection 
on body size'*"'°. However, climatic conditions vary substantially across 
altitudes and the cooler conditions in highland regions induce several 
changes in lizard life history. High-altitude populations have a shorter 
activity season, more synchronized birth, slower growth and delayed 
age at maturity compared to lowland populations'*””. Birth date is 
therefore a relatively unimportant predictor of the onset of maturity 
and reproductive output at high altitudes (Fig. 2a). Specifically, at low 
altitudes early-born females have about 50% higher lifetime fitness than 
late-born females, whereas at high altitudes the effect of birth date on 
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Figure 1 | Experimental effects of thermal conditions on sex ratio and birth 
date. Sex ratio=male/(male +female). Poor thermal condition during 
gestation (filled squares) results in delayed birth compared to good thermal 
condition (open squares), with a corresponding significant effect on offspring 
sex in lowland (a) but not highland (b) females. Error bars are s.e.m. Logistic 
regression with the proportion of males as a dependent variable and treatment 
and birth date (measured in days from birth) as predictors: birth date for 
lowland population 7° = 20.66, P= 0.0001, Nyemales = 13, 18 and for highland 
population, 77 = 0.15, P= 0.70, Ngemates = 31, 24. 
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Figure 2 | Life-history and temperature differences between lowland and 
highland populations of N. ocellatus. a, Probability of maturation (+s.e.m.) ata 
given age for female offspring in relation to their timing of birth (E, early; M, 
intermediate; L, late) for lowland (red) and highland (blue) populations. Estimates 
based on field data from 2000-2007 (details provided in the Supplementary 
Information). b, Annual variation in mean maximum temperature experienced 
during the first half of gestation for lowland (red) and highland (blue) populations. 


female fitness is greatly reduced (Fig. 2a; Supplementary Table 3). 
Furthermore, highland populations experience relatively high between- 
year variance in temperature (Fig. 2b), which could select for GSD 
because it prevents extreme sex ratios and therefore reduces variance 
in fitness across breeding attempts’'**°. 
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To derive conditions under which the observed evolutionary diver- 
gence in sex determination in snow skinks could be favoured by natural 
selection, and to evaluate the relative importance of climate-induced 
changes in lizard life history and annual fluctuation in temperature, we 
constructed an individual-based simulation model based on a sex- 
determining mechanism recently proposed for lizards”. In this model, 
sex is determined by a threshold polymorphism involving four gene 
loci (see Supplementary Information for details). Each individual has a 
genetically determined temperature-dependent rate of regulatory gene 
expression, which needs to exceed a genetically determined threshold 
level to trigger male development (Supplementary Fig. 3). This allows 
evolutionary shifts in sex-determining systems via changes in the regu- 
lation of a developmental switch by genetic or environmental input. 
Both GSD and TSD can therefore be seen as emergent outcomes of 
selection for canalization of this switch, whereas ‘mixed systems’*° 
occur when canalization is incomplete (Supplementary Informa- 
tion). We parameterized this model with empirical data from long- 
term studies of two populations at the climatic extremes of the species’ 
distribution and used sensitivity analyses to test whether climatic 
effects on life histories and the differences in the degree of between- 
year fluctuation in temperatures between altitudes were sufficient to 
explain the observed divergence in sex-determining systems. In addi- 
tion, we calculated how well the temperatures experienced by indi- 
vidual females predicted their sex ratios to assess whether our model 
accurately captured the correlations observed in natural populations 
(see Methods and Supplementary Information for further details). 

The model generated two primary results, both in close accordance 
with empirical data (Fig. 3). First, in simulations parameterized with 
data from the lowland population, sex determination evolved from pure 
GSD towards a system with a strong temperature effect (Fig. 3b). This 
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Figure 3 | Evolutionary simulation results with genetic sex determination as 
ancestral state. Upper panels, lowland parameter settings; lower panels, 
highland parameter settings. a and d, Population distributions of allelic values 
at threshold locus changing over time. We note branching in d for highland 
parameter settings, resulting in a novel sex-determining locus: males are 
‘homozygous’ for alleles causing low thresholds and females ‘heterozygous’ for 


low and high threshold alleles. b and e, Evolved average reaction norm for 
offspring sex ratio as a function of developmental temperature. The vertical 
dotted line is the average temperature experienced by natural populations. 
cand f, Predicted (from evolved reaction norm; line) and observed (natural 
populations; squares) cohort sex ratios for annual mean maximum temperature 
in the wild. 
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generated a significant negative correlation between the cohort sex 
ratio and average temperature during gestation that closely resembled 
data from our natural population (Fig. 3c). Second, in simulations 
parameterized with data from the highland population, sex chromo- 
somes (W or Y) of the initial GSD system were either retained or, if lost, 
were replaced by a novel genetic element of major effect via disruptive 
selection on the threshold locus (Fig. 3d). Consequently, the model 
could generate evolutionary shifts from one sex chromosome system 
to another—including transitions between male and female hetero- 
gamety (Supplementary Information)—but it always produced a sex- 
determining system that generated average sex ratios that did not 
deviate substantially from equality, again in close accordance with 
our natural population (Fig. 3e, f). These results were robust with 
respect to starting settings, male versus female heterogamety, and link- 
age between genetic elements (Supplementary Information). 

The population divergence in sex-determining systems could be 
explained by both the increased rate of female maturation with earlier 
birth date in lowland population and the higher magnitude of annual 
fluctuations in temperature in the highland population (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4). Thus, a relatively long activity season favours an evolu- 
tionary shift from GSD to TSD in lowland populations, manifested in 
our model through the loss of genes of major effect and adaptive 
evolution of a sex ratio reaction norm and hence TSD. Conversely, a 
relatively cold and more variable climate reduces the activity season 
and delays maturity, which results in minor birth date effects on female 
age and size at maturity and causes disruptive selection on regulatory 
elements in sex-determining networks and the emergence of novel sex 
chromosomes. This model may also capture observed population or 
species divergence in sex-determining systems in fish'*'” and thus may 
be generally applied to short-lived species. 

Climate-driven population divergence in sex-determining systems 
emphasizes a creative role of phenotypic plasticity in evolution”. First, 
the effect of climate on lizard life history is largely a passive result of 
how thermal opportunity constrains activity patterns rather than an 
evolved adaptation’***. However, such non-adaptive plasticity can 
apparently contribute to divergent selection on seasonal sex ratio 
adjustment and, hence, sex-determining mechanisms across species’ 
distributions. Second, the observation that stressfully high or low tem- 
peratures have a causal effect on sex determination also in vertebrates 
with GSD°™ suggests that temperature-induced developmental plas- 
ticity can simultaneously expose variation in sex determination and 
cause novel selection on this variation, thereby greatly facilitating 
evolutionary divergence in sex-determining systems*'”». If so, transi- 
tions between sex-determining systems may only require minor 
secondary modifications in the regulation of gonad differentiation, 
suggesting substantial scope for interchangeability between genetic 
and environmental determinants of sex’. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All data are based on field studies of two intensively monitored populations at the 
climatic extremes of the species’ distribution’®'”*° and from the Bureau of 
Meteorology station situated close to our study sites. Females undergo gestation 
in the field and are brought into the laboratory just before birth to enable assess- 
ment of sex ratios and reproductive output*®. The data were used to estimate 
survival, onset of maturity and reproductive output as a function of birth date 
to generate parameter estimates for the simulation model (see Supplementary 
Information). We used the mean daily maximum temperatures during the period 
of temperature-sensitivity of embryos as our index of thermal opportunity**”’. 
To test directly the effect of thermal opportunity on sex determination we cap- 
tured females early in gestation from areas adjacent to each of our main study sites 
and split them into two groups per population: extended basking conditions rep- 
resentative of warm years in lowland populations and limited basking conditions 
representative of cool years in highland populations (see ref. 14 for further detail). 
Our simulation model is polygenic'* and based on a dosage sex-determining 
mechanism recently proposed for lizards’. Sex is a threshold polymorphism deter- 
mined by allelic values at four different loci (see Supplementary Information for 
details). We used daily temperatures from the past 20 years to calculate the long- 
term yearly mean (Ty) and the annual variation (ag) in temperature as well as the 
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within-year variation (ay) in temperature. Each of 20 simulations started with 
5,000 males and 5,000 females and the same values for reaction norm and threshold 
loci, with the age set to the minimum age at maturation. All results are from 
simulations run for 200,000 years. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Field procedures and data collection. Between 2000/2001 and 2007/2008 approxi- 
mately 90% of females from one lowland and one highland population of 
N. ocellatus were captured every year at the end of gestation, just before giving birth, 
resulting in a total of >1,500 females and >4,500 offspring. The taxonomic status of 
the populations as a single species and details on differences in life history traits have 
been described elsewhere’*"”**. Females were housed in cages until parturition, 
when all offspring were measured and sexed using hemipene eversion (repeatability 
>0.98 on the basis of animals followed to sexual maturity)”*. Sex in this species is 
determined during the first half of gestation”’. Offspring were released back into 
their population of origin randomly at 12 locations within each population. 
Paternity was assessed in a subset of litters using microsatellites’®. The field data 
was used to estimate survival, onset of maturity, and reproductive output as a 
function of birth date, which were subsequently used as parameter estimates for 
the simulation model (see below; Supplementary Table 1). 

Common garden experiment. Females captured early in gestation (before sex 
determination is completed”’) from areas adjacent to each of our main study sites 
were split into two groups per population: extended basking conditions repres- 
entative of warm years in lowland populations (10h of basking per 24h) and 
limited basking conditions representative of cool years in highland populations 
(4h of basking per 24h)'*"*. At parturition, offspring were measured and sexed as 
for the natural populations. Sex-specific mortality can be ruled out because the 
number of offspring corresponded to the number of ovulated eggs assessed using 
palpation. 

Climate data. Climatic data was obtained from Bureau of Meteorology stations 
situated close to our study sites. As a measure of the thermal conditions (basking 
opportunity) experienced by individual female skinks while gravid in the field we 
used the mean of daily maximum temperatures during gestation (first half of 
gestation, assigned as 1 October to 15 November in lowland and 15 October to 
1 December in highland populations), which is an accurate determinant of the 
temperature experienced during sex determination”’. 

Simulation model. Our model is polygenic'* and based on a dosage sex-determining 
system recently proposed for lizards°. Sex is a threshold polymorphism determined 
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by allelic values at four different loci (see Supplementary Information for details). 
On the basis of daily temperatures from the past 20 years (from each altitude) we 
calculated the long-term yearly mean (Ty,) and the annual variation (og) in 
temperature as well as the within-year variation (aw) in temperature. In the 
model the yearly temperature (Ty) is calculated at each time step by drawing a 
value from a normal distribution with mean Ty, and standard deviation ox. Ty is 
further used to calculate female-specific thermal conditions (T;) by drawing a 
value from a normal distribution with mean Ty and standard deviation aw. To 
facilitate model building, we divided each reproductive season into three categories: 
early, intermediate and late breeding (see Supplementary Information for further 
detail). 

Data from our long-term study of two focal populations were used to estimate 
the minimum age at maturation, number of offspring, offspring and adult sur- 
vival, and the probability of breeding at age t (Supplementary Information). 
Because age and body size do not influence male reproductive success in snow 
skinks!>"®, we set the effect of birth date on male reproductive fitness to be zero. 
Each of 20 simulations started with 5,000 males and 5,000 females and the same 
values for reaction norm and threshold loci, and with the age set to the minimum 
age at maturation. The life history follows a simple structure (Supplementary Fig. 
1). In brief, females mate with a randomly drawn male and produce a number of 
offspring according to her age drawn from a distribution of clutch sizes. The sex of 
the offspring is determined by the number of Z (or X) chromosomes, the reaction 
norm and threshold loci, and T; (Supplementary Fig. 3). Offspring have a fixed 
probability of survival to the next year (survival is independent of birth date; 
Supplementary Information). Offspring that have reached the minimum age at 
maturation have a fixed age-specific probability of reproducing that depends on 
their timing of birth. At the end of each time step all individuals in the population 
age by one year and the cycle is restarted. All results are from simulations run for 
200,000 years. 


28. Melville, J. & Swain, R. Evolutionary relationships between morphology, 
performance and habitat openness in the lizard genus Niveoscincus (Scincidae: 
Lyosomaniae). Biol. J. Linn. Soc. 70, 667-680 (2000). 
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A widespread family of polymorphic contact- 
dependent toxin delivery systems in bacteria 


Stephanie K. Aoki, Elie J. Diner’, Claire t’Kint de Roodenbeke’, Brandt R. Burgess’, Stephen J. Poole!, Bruce A. Braaten', 
Allison M. Jones', Julia S. Webb', Christopher S. Hayes’*, Peggy A. Cotter!**+ & David A. Low?# 


Bacteria have developed mechanisms to communicate and com- 
pete with one another in diverse environments’. A new form of 
intercellular communication, contact-dependent growth inhibi- 
tion (CDI), was discovered recently in Escherichia coli’. CDI is 
mediated by the CdiB/CdiA two-partner secretion (TPS) system. 
CdiB facilitates secretion of the CdiA ‘exoprotein’ onto the cell 
surface. An additional small immunity protein (CdiI) protects 
CDI* cells from autoinhibition®®. The mechanisms by which 
CDI blocks cell growth and by which Cdil counteracts this growth 
arrest are unknown. Moreover, the existence of CDI activity in 
other bacteria has not been explored. Here we show that the CDI 
growth inhibitory activity resides within the carboxy-terminal 
region of CdiA (CdiA-CT), and that Cdil binds and inactivates 
cognate CdiA-CT, but not heterologous CdiA-CT. Bioinformatic 
and experimental analyses show that multiple bacterial species 
encode functional CDI systems with high sequence variability in 
the CdiA-CT and Cdil coding regions. CdiA-CT heterogeneity 
implies that a range of toxic activities are used during CDI. 
Indeed, CdiA-CTs from uropathogenic E. coli and the plant patho- 
gen Dickeya dadantii have different nuclease activities, each pro- 
viding a distinct mechanism of growth inhibition. Finally, we show 
that bacteria lacking the CdiA-CT and Cdil coding regions are 
unable to compete with isogenic wild-type CDI* cells both in 
laboratory media and on a eukaryotic host. Taken together, these 
results suggest that CDI systems constitute an intricate immunity 
network with an important function in bacterial competition. 
CDI was discovered in E. coli strain EC93, which inhibits the growth 
of other E. coli strains on direct cell-to-cell contact”. Epitope insertion 
mutagenesis revealed the importance of the CdiA-CT in CDI’. Genetic 
and antibody blocking experiments identified BamA, an essential 
protein required for outer membrane biogenesis, as the CDI receptor 
on target cells’. The inner membrane multidrug transporter AcrB may 
also have a function, because acrB mutants, like bamA mutants, are 
resistant to CDI’. For EC93-mediated CDI, growth inhibition coin- 
cides with dissipation of the proton motive force across the cytoplas- 
mic membrane, decreased aerobic respiration and decreased ATP 
levels in the target cells*. EC93 is protected from autoinhibition by 
Cdil, which is encoded immediately downstream of cdiA (ref. 2). These 
data suggest that CdiA binds BamA and delivers a signal, possibly a 
CdiA-derived toxin, which then inhibits target cell growth. Cdil could 
confer immunity on cells by binding to the CdiA peptide or otherwise 
neutralizing the growth inhibitory signal (Supplementary Fig. 1a). 
Previous complementation analysis indicated the presence of func- 
tional cdiB and cdiA homologues in uropathogenic E. coli (UPEC), but 
no cdil homologue was identified’. Inspection of the cdi locus from 
E. coli UPEC 536 revealed a small open reading frame in the same 
relative location as, but lacking significant sequence identity to, 
cdilgco3. Expression of this open reading frame (cdil53s) protected 


E. coli from growth inhibition mediated by cells expressing CdiAs36, 
but not from cells expressing CdiAgcg3 (Fig. 1a). Similarly, Cdilzco3 
only provided immunity to cells expressing CdiAgco3 (Fig. la). The 
protection conferred by Cdil therefore seems to be limited to its cog- 
nate CDI system. Alignment of CdiAgco; and CdiAs3_ showed that 
about 3,000 residues at the amino terminus (up to and including a 
common VENN peptide motif) are 78% identical, but about 220 
residues at the C terminus share no significant similarity° (Fig. 1b). 
To determine whether the dissimilar Ctermini of CdiAgco3 and 
CdiA;36 account for the specificity of Cdil-mediated immunity, we 
replaced the coding sequences for CdiA-CT535 and Cdil535 in 
UPEC 536 with the corresponding region from EC93. The resulting 
strain produced a chimaeric CdiA protein in which the C-terminal 223 
residues of CdiAgco3 were fused to the N-terminal 3,020 residues of 
CdiAs36. UPEC 536 producing this chimaeric CdiA inhibited target 
cells expressing Cdil;3, but not cells expressing Cdilgco3, whereas the 
converse was true for wild-type UPEC 536 (Fig. 1c). These results show 
that CdiA-CTxco3 is functional when grafted to the CdiA molecule 
from UPEC 536, and that the CdiA-CT sequence is important for 
specificity of immunity. 

The observation that Cdil-mediated immunity is specific to the 
CdiA-CT suggests that growth inhibitory activity is also contained 
within the CdiA-CT. Expression of the C-terminal 268 residues of 
CdiAgess inside E. coli cells inhibited growth, and this inhibition was 
blocked by the co-production of Cdilgco3 but not by that of Cdils36 
(Fig. 2a). Because the CdiA-CT lacks a secretion signal sequence, it is 
likely that this CdiA-CT-mediated growth inhibition and Cdil- 
mediated immunity occur within the cytoplasm. The minimal active 
region of CdiA-CTgc93 was determined by deletion analysis. Removal 
of up to 25 residues from the N terminus of the 268-residue CdiA- 
CT xg¢93 construct did not significantly affect growth inhibitory activity 
(Fig. 2b). Removal of 45 residues from the N terminus, which includes 
the conserved VENN motif, yielded a polypeptide with about tenfold 
greater inhibitory activity. Deletion of an additional 13 residues from 
the N terminus completely abrogated activity (Fig. 2b). Deletion of as 
few as 12 residues from the C terminus of the CdiA-CT¢93 construct 
also abolished inhibitory activity. Thus, the growth inhibitory activity 
resides within the C-terminal 223 amino-acid residues of CdiAgcg3. 

We next searched for additional cdiBAI loci in other E. coli strains. 
Although several cdiBAI gene clusters are present in partly assembled 
E. coli genome sequences (Supplementary Table 1), we limited our ana- 
lysis to the 33 fully assembled E. coli genomes currently available. Two 
E. coli isolates, UTI89 and CFT073, encode two-partner secretion sys- 
tems related to EC93 CdiB/CdiA. The UTI89 CDI module is identical to 
that of UPEC 536 and is located within the same pathogenicity island 
(PAI TII536) in both strains (Supplementary Fig. 2a)’. In contrast, the 
CFT073 CDI locus resides in an unrelated pathogenicity island (PAI- 
CFT073-aspV)°, and its predicted CdiA-CT and Cdil sequences show 
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Figure 1 | Analysis of CdiA chimaeras. a, Target 
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UPEC 536, E. coli EC93, Y. pestis CO92 (Uniprot 
accession no. Q7CGD9) and D. dadantii 3937 
(CDI module 2; see Supplementary Table 1) were 
protected from CDI mediated by chimaeric 
CdiAs3. proteins containing cognate, but not 
heterologous, CdiA-CT. Results are shown as 
means and s.d. (m = 2 experiments). 
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E. coli EC93 | | 
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no similarity to the UPEC 536 or EC93 systems (Supplementary Figs 2b, 
cand 3b). The CdiA-CT of EC93 is unrelated to the CdiA-CTs identified 
in other fully sequenced E. coli strains; however, it is 42% identical to the 
CdiA-CT from another species, Edwardsiella tarda EIB202. This, 
together with the sporadic occurrence of cdi loci in E. coli strains and 
their association with genomic islands, suggests that these genes may be 
transferred horizontally. 

Bioinformatic analyses showed that CDI systems are widespread 
among other Gram-negative bacteria, with representatives identified 
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Figure 2 | CdiA-CT contains growth inhibitory activity. a, Growth of E. coli 
cells (measured as attenuance at 600 nm (Ego9)) expressing CdiA-CT gc93 from 
plasmid pDAL778. Co-expression of cognate Cdilgc93, but not heterologous 
Cdil;3¢, protected cells from growth inhibition. Results are shown as means + s.d. 
(n = 2 experiments). b, The 268-residue CdiA-CT gc93 peptide is depicted along 
with various truncation constructs indicating the number of residues deleted. Each 
CdiA-CT construct was tested for growth inhibitory activity when expressed in 
E. coli cells (++, growth was blocked immediately after CdiA-CTc93 induction; 
+, growth was blocked after a delay of 2-3 h; —, no growth inhibition). 
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in a variety of o-proteobacteria, B-proteobacteria and y-proteobacteria 
(Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary Fig. 3). Although widely 
distributed, only certain strains of any given species contain cdiBAI 
homologues. Some bacterial isolates encode multiple CDI modules; 
for example, Bartonella grahamiistrain as4aup and Photorhabdus 
luminescens subsp. laumondii contain four and five CDI modules, 
respectively (Supplementary Fig. 3b). On the basis of their similarity 
to CdiAgcg3, each putative cdiA homologue is likely to encode a TpsA 
family member with an N-terminal haemagglutination activity 
domain (Pfam PF05860, also called a TPS domain) and haemaggluti- 
nin repeats that are predicted to forma [-helical structure. In addition, 
most cdiA homologues encode the VENN peptide motif, which is part 
of the DUF638 domain of unknown function (Pfam PF04829) (Fig. 1b 
and Supplementary Fig. 3a). In general, significant variability between 
CdiA-CT/Cdil protein sequences was observed between different 
species and between different CdiA-CTs encoded within a single 
strain. There are instances in which an extended genomic region, 
including the CDI module, is conserved between different strains of 
the same species (as in E. coli UPEC 536 and UTI89, and most Yersinia 
pestis strains); in such cases the entire CdiA protein and Cdil are 
highly conserved. Burkholderia species also seem to encode CdiB/ 
CdiA two-partner secretion systems, but these loci have a different 
gene organization (cdiAIB rather than cdiBAI) and the putative 
CdiA proteins lack the DUF638 domain. Instead of the VENN motif, 
the Burkholderia cdiA homologues encode an NxxLYN motif that 
precedes variable C-terminal domains (Supplementary Fig. 3c). In 
all instances, the Burkholderia cdiA genes are followed by short open 
reading frames, which may be analogous to the cdil genes in E. coli. 

To determine whether the in silico-identified cdi loci encode func- 
tional CDI systems, we replaced the CdiA-CT and Cdil coding regions 
of UPEC 536 with the corresponding sequences from Y. pestis CO92 
and the region2 CDI module from D. dadantii 3937 (Supplemen- 
tary Table 1). UPEC 536 producing chimaeric CdiAs inhibited target 
cells expressing heterologous Cdil proteins but not cells expressing 
cognate Cdil (Fig. 1c), strongly suggesting that Y. pestis CO92 and 
D. dadantii 3937 encode CDI systems with allele-specific immunity 
proteins. These data also indicate that the N-terminal 3,020 residues 
of CdiAs3. are capable of delivering functional CdiA-CT domains 
from Y. pestis CO92 and D. dadantii 3937 into target cells. 
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How do Cdil immunity proteins protect against cognate CdiA-CT? 
We speculated that Cdil prevents CDI-mediated autoinhibition by 
binding specifically to the Cterminus of cognate CdiA. To test this 
hypothesis, we examined the interaction between CdiA-CT and 
hexahistidine-tagged Cdil (Cdil-His,) proteins using Ni*” -affinity 
pull-down experiments. Because the CdiA-CTs used in these experi- 
ments lack His,-epitope tags, their retention on Ni’ -nitrilotriacetic 
acid (Ni?*-NTA) resin is dependent on binding to Cdil-His,. CdiA- 
CT536 Was retained by the Ni?*-NTA resin when preincubated with 
Cdil;36-Hiss but not when preincubated with non-cognate Cdil3937-2- 
His, (Fig. 3a). Reciprocally, CdiA-CT 3937-2 bound to the resin only in 
the presence of cognate Cdil3937-2-His¢ (Fig. 3a). These data indicate 
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Figure 3 | Cdil immunity protein binds specifically to cognate CdiA-CT and 
blocks activity. a, Purified CdiA-CT and Cdil-His, proteins from UPEC 536 and 
D. dadantii 3937 (CDI module 2; 3937-2) were mixed in vitro with Ni°*-NTA 
resin. Aliquots of resin-bound and unbound fractions were analysed by SDS— 
PAGE and Coomassie blue staining. b, A bacterial two-hybrid system (BACTH) 
based on adenylate cyclase activity was used to monitor CdiA-CT/Cdil binding in 
vivo. A B-galactosidase reporter was used to measure adenylate cyclase activity. 
Expression of two-hybrid T25-cdiA-CT/cdil-T18 fusion constructs resulted in 
significant B-galactosidase activity. T25-gfpmut3/cdil-T18 fusions were used to 
control for background B-galactosidase activity. Fluorescence microscopy of cells 
expressing each D. dadantii 3937 construct confirms GFP expression of the 
control. P values were obtained with an unpaired, two-tailed t-test; results are 
shown as means + s.d. (n = 2 experiments). c, Purified CdiA-CT 3937-2 was 
incubated with linear pUC19 DNA in the presence and absence of cognate and 
heterologous Cdil. Reactions were analysed by native agarose-gel electrophoresis 
and ethidium bromide (EtBr) staining. d, Purified CdiA-CT;35 was incubated 
with an S100 cell extract (100,000g supernatant), in the presence and absence of 
cognate and heterologous Cdil. Reactions were analysed by denaturing gel 
electrophoresis. Top panel: EtBr staining for total tRNA (arrow indicates tRNA; 
asterisk indicates degradation products). Lower panels, northern blot analyses of 
tRNA™® and tRNA, p“". Arrows indicate full-length tRNAs. 
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that Cdil proteins bind to CdiA-CT in vitro in an allele-specific manner. 
To determine whether CdiA-CT and Cdil bind one another in vivo, we 
used a modified bacterial two-hybrid system. In this system, proteins of 
interest are fused to the T18 and T25 domains of adenylate cyclase, and 
binding of the two fusion proteins results in the production of cyclic 
AMP, which is monitored indirectly through the expression of a 
B-galactosidase reporter*®. Co-expression of cognate T25-CdiA- 
CT 336 and Cdils36-T18 fusions, or T25-CdiA-CT 3937-2 and 
Cdil3937-2-T 18 fusions, yielded high activities of - galactosidase (more 
than 300 Miller units) in both cases (Fig. 3b). Because CdiA-CTs are 
cytotoxic in the absence of cognate Cdil, we used green fluorescent 
protein (GFP) as a negative control to test binding specificity. Co- 
expression of T25-GFP and Cdils36-T18, or T25-GFP and 
Cdil3937-2-T18, resulted in very low f-galactosidase activities 
(Fig. 3b). Taken together, these data demonstrate that Cdil immunity 
proteins bind to their cognate CdiA-CTss in vitro and in vivo. 

How do CDI systems inhibit target cell growth? Most CdiA-CTs are 
not similar to known proteins or protein domains. However, we found 
that the C-terminal 132 residues of CdiA3937-2 from D. dadantii 3937 
shares 35% identity with the pyocin S3 nuclease domain from 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa (Supplementary Fig. 4). Pyocin S3 is cyto- 
toxic by virtue of its DNase activity’, suggesting that CdiA3937- may 
also use nuclease activity to inhibit target cell growth. We confirmed 
that purified CdiA-CT3937-2 possesses a robust Mg* * dependent 
DNase activity, capable of completely digesting linear and supercoiled 
plasmid DNA (Fig. 3c, and data not shown). We also examined the 
activity of CdiA-CT3.6, which does not share sequence homology with 
other known toxins or colicins, and found that it could cleave transfer 
RNA (Fig. 3d). Purified CdiA-CT53 readily cleaved several E. colitRNA 
species, but not ribosomal RNA or messenger RNA (Fig. 3d, and data 
not shown). For each CdiA-CT, the addition of purified cognate Cdil 
blocked nuclease activity, whereas the addition of heterologous Cdil 
had no effect on activity (Fig. 3c, d). These results suggest that CDI 
systems use more than one mechanism to inhibit cell growth. If these 
DNase and tRNase activities are responsible for growth inhibition, then 
the CdiA-CTs must be translocated into the target cell cytoplasm 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). According to this model, Cdil proteins confer 
immunity to CDI by binding to cognate CdiA-CT's and blocking their 
enzymatic activities. Given the diversity of CdiA-CT sequences (Fig. 1b 
and Supplementary Fig. 3), it seems likely that additional growth inhi- 
bitory mechanisms will be identified for other CDI systems. 

It is not known when or where CDI systems are deployed in the 
environment, nor what precise biological function or functions they 
provide. UPEC 536 does not express the cdiBAI gene cluster under 
standard laboratory growth conditions (S.K.A., J.S.W. and D.ALL., 
unpublished observations). However, EC93 expresses cdiBAI constitu- 
tively’. To determine whether the CDI system in EC93 provides a select- 
ive advantage, we deleted the CdiA-CT and Cdil coding sequences of 
EC93 and mixed the resulting mutant cells with wild-type EC93 at a 1:1 
ratio in a growth competition experiment. After 3h of co-culture, 
EC93AcdiA-CTAcdil mutant bacteria were less than 1% of wild-type 
EC93 cells (competitive index less than 10 7; Fig. 4a). However, 
EC93AcdiA-CTAcdil cells expressing Cdilgco3 from a plasmid were able 
to compete equally with wild-type EC93, indicating that the original loss 
of fitness was due to the mutant’s susceptibility to CDI (Fig. 4a). These 
results indicate that CDI systems may be significant in intraspecies com- 
petition between bacteria occupying the same ecological niche. Further 
support for this conclusion came from an analysis of D. dadanitii. 
Previous work has shown that disruption of a putative cdiI gene, desig- 
nated virA, decreases the virulence of D. dadantii EC16 on plant hosts’”. 
Our results indicate that VirA binds and inactivates the C-terminal 
domain of HecAgci6, a CdiA homologue (Supplementary Table 1, and 
data not shown). These results suggest that D. dadantii may express cdi 
genes on plants. We used the fully sequenced D. dadantii 3937 strain, 
which contains two CDI regions (cdi3937; and cdi3z937.; see 
Supplementary Table 1), to test the hypothesis that CDI has a function 
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Figure 4 | CDI systems function in intrastrain growth competition. 

a, Streptomycin-resistant (str®) CDI* EC93 cells were mixed 1:1 with rifampicin- 
resistant (rif®) EC93 AcdiA-CTAcdil cells that either contained no plasmid 
(cdi), pBR322 plasmid (vector) or Cdilcg3-expressing plasmid (cdilgcg3). 
After 3 h of co-culture, cells were plated on Luria-Bertani medium, and rif’ and 
str® were quantified (CFU ml ') to calculate the competitive index [(rif® CFU/ 
str® CFU)3}/ (cif® CEU/str® CFU) oy]. Results are shown as means and s.d. (n = 2 
experiments). P = 0.002. b, Gentamicin-resistant (gent®) CDI" D. dadantii 3937 
cells were mixed 100:1 with nalidixic-acid-resistant (nal®) D. dadantii 3937 
AcdiA-CT 3937-1 Acdil3937 ; alone (cdil_) or complemented with heterologous cdil 
from D. dadantii EC16 (cdilgcie) or cognate cdil (cdilz937-1). Cell mixtures were 
inoculated on chicory leaves (see Supplementary Methods) and incubated for the 
indicated durations, and viable counts were determined. The competitive index 
(nal® CFU/gent™ CFU) was calculated as described for a at each time point. 
Results are shown as means and s.d. (m = 2 experiments). P value at 

24h = 0.00004. P values were obtained with an unpaired, two-tailed t-test. 


in intrastrain competition. Each of the cdiA-CT/cdil regions was deleted 
individually, and the resulting mutants were competed against wild-type 
D. dadantii 3937 on chicory"’”*. Although deletion of the cdi3937.9 region 
had no effect on competition, cells lacking cdi3937_; were outcompeted by 
wild-type bacteria, as demonstrated by a competitive index of about 10° * 
(Fig. 4b, and data not shown). This competitive disadvantage was 
reversed by complementation with a chromosomal copy of the cognate 
cdil3937- gene (Fig. 4b). Complementation was specific, because non- 
cognate cdilzcie (virA) from D.dadantiiEC16 had no effect on the 
competitive index (Fig. 4b). These results show that the region 1 CDI 
system in D. dadantii has a function in growth competition on chicory. 
The role of the region 2 CDI system is unknown, but it could function 
under different environmental conditions or target different bacterial 
species. Taken together, these results strongly indicate that CDI systems 
function in growth competition in the environment. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Strains, plasmids and oligonucleotides used in this study are shown in Supplemen- 
tary Table 2. E. coli competition assays were performed as described previously’. 
D.dadantii competition assays on chicory were performed as described in 
Supplementary Methods. EC93 and D. dadantii 3937 cdiA-CT-cdil deletions and 
CdiA chimaeras were constructed with allelic exchange as described previously”. 
For chimaera construction, the 3’ end of cdiA and all of cdiI from UPEC 536 
Akpsx1s; AaraCBA specREXBAD-cdiBAI (DL5646) were replaced with cdiA-CT 
(sequence immediately following VENNX) and cdil from E. coli EC93, Y. pestis 
CO92 (Uniprot accession number Q7CGD9), or D. dadantii 3937 region 2 (see 
Supplementary Methods). The Akpsx;5 capsule mutation was used to increase the 
efficacy of CDI, on the basis of our previous results showing that capsule produc- 
tion blocks CDI’. Immunity plasmids were constructed by ligating PCR-amplified 
cdil genes into plasmid pBR322 under tet promoter control (Fig. la, c). For 
D. dadantii 3937 the immunity plasmids were constructed by ligating PCR-amplified 
cdiI genes into the miniTn7 delivery plasmid pUC18R6KT-miniTn7T under tet 
promoter control (see Supplementary Methods). Deletion mapping of E. coli EC93 
cdiA-CT (Fig. 2b) was performed by cloning specific sequences amplified by PCR into 
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plasmid pLAC11 (ref. 14) under lac promoter control. All plasmids were propagated 
in EP1100 acrB mutant strain DL5154 to mitigate toxic effects. In vivo interactions 
between CdiA-CT and Cdil were determined with a modified bacterial two-hybrid 
system (BACTH; Euromedex)*. B-Galactosidase'* and fluorescence’ analyses were 
performed as described previously. In vitro affinity pull-downs with His.-tagged 
Cdil/CdiA-CT were performed with Ni?*-NTA resin (Qiagen) (Fig. 3a). CdiA-CT 
was released by denaturation in buffer containing 6 M guanidinium-HCl, and His,- 
tagged Cdil was released in native buffer supplemented with 250 mM imidazole. 
CdiA-CT activities were analysed as described in Supplementary Methods. 
Complete methods are presented in Supplementary Methods. 
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L1 retrotransposition in neurons is modulated by 


MeCP2 


Alysson R. Muotri!*, Maria C. N. Marchetto”*, Nicole G. Coufal’, Ruth Oefner”, Gene Yeo’, Kinichi Nakashima‘ & Fred H. Gage? 


Long interspersed nuclear elements-1 (LINE-1 or L1s) are abundant 
retrotransposons that comprise approximately 20% of mammalian 
genomes’ *. Active L1 retrotransposons can impact the genome in a 
variety of ways, creating insertions, deletions, new splice sites or gene 
expression fine-tuning**. We have shown previously that L1 retro- 
transposons are capable of mobilization in neuronal progenitor cells 
from rodents and humans and evidence of massive L1 insertions 
was observed in adult brain tissues but not in other somatic tissues”®. 
In addition, L1 mobility in the adult hippocampus can be influenced 
by the environment’. The neuronal specificity of somatic L1 retro- 
transposition in neural progenitors is partially due to the transi- 
tion of a Sox2/HDACI repressor complex to a Wnt-mediated 
T-cell factor/lymphoid enhancer factor (TCF/LEF) transcriptional 
activator”. The transcriptional switch accompanies chromatin 
remodelling during neuronal differentiation, allowing a transient 
stimulation of L1 transcription’. The activity of L1 retrotrans- 
posons during brain development can have an impact on gene 
expression and neuronal function, thereby increasing brain-specific 
genetic mosaicism’*’*. Further understanding of the molecular 
mechanisms that regulate L1 expression should provide new insights 
into the role of L1 retrotransposition during brain development. 
Here we show that L1 neuronal transcription and retrotransposition 
in rodents are increased in the absence of methyl-CpG-binding 
protein 2 (MeCP2), a protein involved in global DNA methylation 
and human neurodevelopmental diseases. Using neuronal progenitor 
cells derived from human induced pluripotent stem cells and human 
tissues, we revealed that patients with Rett syndrome (RTT), 
carrying MeCP2 mutations, have increased susceptibility for L1 
retrotransposition. Our data demonstrate that L1 retrotransposi- 
tion can be controlled in a tissue-specific manner and that disease- 
related genetic mutations can influence the frequency of neuronal L1 
retrotransposition. Our findings add a new level of complexity to the 
molecular events that can lead to neurological disorders. 

In neural stem cells, the repressor complex on the L1 promoter 
region (L1 5’UTR) includes the transcriptional factor Sox2 and the 
histone deacetylase 1 protein (HDAC1)’, a MeCP2 partner’*"*. MeCP2 
has been shown to interfere with the L1 5’UTR promoter activity in 
transformed cell lines’*. To investigate the role of MeCP2 in the activity 
of L1 promoter in neural stem cells, we cloned the L1 promoter region 
upstream to the luciferase gene, generating the Ll 5’UTR-Luc 
plasmid’. Methylation of the L1 5’UTR-Luc reduced the promoter 
activity in neural stem cells (Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 1a). 
Reduction of MeCP2 levels using siRNAs led to an increase in luciferase 
activity (Fig. lb and Supplementary Fig. 1b). Transfection of the L1 
5’UTR-Luc methylated plasmid in mouse neuroepithelial cells revealed 
that the L1 promoter activity was approximately four times more active 
in the MeCP2 knockout (KO) background than in wild-type (Fig. 1c 
and Supplementary Fig. 1c). Ectopic MeCP2 expression reduced the 
luciferase activity in MeCP2 KO cells close to wild-type levels (Fig. 1c). 


We repeated the luciferase assay using neuroepithelial cells from a 
sibling MBD1 KO animal’*. MBD1 (methyl-CpG binding domain pro- 
tein 1) is part of the methyl-binding protein family and has differential 
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Figure 1 | MeCP2 silences L1 expression. a, Methylation of the L1 5'UTR- 
Luc reduced its transcriptional activity. b, Reduction of MeCP2 transcripts 
correlates with increased L1 promoter activity. c, Increased L1 promoter 
activity in the absence of MeCP2 but not MBD1. d, L1 RNA levels correlate with 
MeCP2 expression. e, Expression of the MeCP2-VP16 increased the activity of 
the L1 5’UTR promoter. f, g, Recruitment of MeCP2 on L1 sequences by ChIP 
in neural stem cells (NSC) or neurons, using 5’UTR primers (f) and two ORF2 
regions (g). h, Occupancy of MeCP2 on the L1 promoter requires DNA 
methylation. Removal of DNA methylation with 5-azacytidine (5-Aza) reduced 
MeCP2 association to L1 promoter. ChIP-qPCR shows enrichment over IgG 
control precipitation. All experiments show experimental triplicates. Error bars 
in all panels show s.e.m. 
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DNA specificity when compared to MeCP2”. The L1 promoter was not 
activated in MBD1 KO background, a finding that is consistent with the 
idea that L1 transcriptional repression is specific to MeCP2 (Fig. Ic). 
Moreover, the promoter activity correlated well with the level of L1 
RNA, as measured by qPCR (Fig. 1d). Ectopic MeCP2 expression 
reduced L1 RNA levels in the MeCP2 KO background (Fig. 1d). We 
co-transfected neural stem cells with the methylated L1 5’UTR-Luc 
and a plasmid containing either the MeCP2 cDNA or the MeCP2 fused 
with the transactivator domain VP16. The overexpression of MeCP2 
alone did not change the luciferase levels, but the MeCP2-VP16 fusion 
increased luciferase levels twofold (Fig. le). 

Using chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) followed by quanti- 
tative PCR (qPCR), we detected high levels of MeCP2 in association 
with endogenous L1 promoter regions in neural stem cells compared to 
neurons (Fig. 1f). MeCP2 was also associated with other L1 regions 
(ORF2), but this association did not change during differentiation 
(Fig. 1g; see controls for ChIP experiments in Supplementary Fig. 1d, 
e). After treatment with 5-azacytidine, the MeCP2 ChIP signal was 
reduced and L1 expression increased (Fig. 1h and Supplementary Fig. 
1f). A set of the CpG sites within the L1 promoter had a tendency to 
demethylate during neuronal differentiation, indicating that DNA 
methylation may silence L1 expression in neural stem cells by attracting 
MeCP2 (Supplementary Fig. 1g, h). 

To study L1 regulation in vivo, we compared the brains of the 
L1-EGFP (enhanced green fluorescent protein) transgenic mice in 
wild-type and MeCP2 KO backgrounds. L1-EGFP transgenic mice have 
a L1 indicator cassette that will only activate the EGFP reporter after 
retrotransposition’ (Supplementary Fig. 2a). The numbers of EGFP- 
positive cells in the brains of MeCP2 KO mice were significantly higher 
than in wild type (Fig. 2a, b). EGFP-positive cells were also observed in 
the germ line of MeCP2 KO at similar frequency as in wild-type animals, 
but not in other somatic tissues (Supplementary Fig. 2b). To visualize 
the distribution of EGFP-positive cells, we generated high-resolution, 
three-dimensional maps of both MeCP2 KO and wild-type brains. 
Although MeCP2 KO brain sections had an average of 3.5-fold more 
EGFP-positive cells than wild type, certain brain structures were more 
prone to L1 retrotransposition (Fig. 2b, c). Specifically, the cerebellum, 
striatum, cortex, hippocampus and olfactory bulb contained 4.2-, 5.3-, 
2.8-, 6.3- and 3.8-fold more EGFP-positive neurons, respectively, in the 
MeCP2 KO genetic background than in wild type (Supplementary Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Movie). More EGFP-positive cells may suggest an 
increased rate of L1 retrotransposition and/or higher rate of MeCP2 
KO cell proliferation with the newly retrotransposed EGFP reporter. 
We found no evidence that neuroepithelial cells from the MeCP2 KO 
genetic background had a higher rate of division than wild type (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4a). 

We next asked whether endogenous L1 retrotransposition was also 
increased in the MeCP2 KO brain. New insertions from retroelements 
can be quantified using a qPCR approach*”*. To determine the activity 
of endogenous L1 elements, we developed a technique based on single- 
cell genomic qPCR that measures the frequency of mouse L1 sequences 
within the genome (Fig. 3a). We proposed that MeCP2 KO-derived 
neuroepithelial cells would have increased genomic content of L1 
sequences compared to wild-type cells. Neuroepithelial cells from 
wild-type and MeCP2 KO sibling mouse embryos were synchronized 
in G1 phase and karyotyped, to avoid interference during genomic L1 
detection (Supplementary Fig. 4b, c). Finally, single-cell amplification 
using primers for ORF2 from active L1 families confirmed the presence 
of the expected amplicons (Supplementary Fig. 4d). MeCP2 KO-derived 
neuroepithelial cells displayed significantly more ORF2 genomic copies 
than wild-type cells (Fig. 3b). Specific primers for the L1 5’UTR were 
also tested in neuroepithelial cells and did not reveal an increase in copy 
number in MeCP2 KO background (Fig. 3c). This lack of difference can 
be explained by the fact that, upon retrotransposition, the 5’ region of 
the L1 sequence is frequently truncated’””’. Also, no difference between 
genetic backgrounds was observed when using primers for non-mobile 
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Figure 2 | MeCP2 modulates neuronal L1 retrotransposition in vivo. 

a, EGFP-positive cells, indicating de novo L1 retrotransposition, were found in 
several regions of the brain. The images were taken from sections that were 
highly affected by L1 retrotransposition. Bar, 30 tum. b, Quantification of brain 
sections in MeCP2 KO background revealed more EGFP-positive cells 
compared to wild type (m = 6 animals for each group). Error bars show s.d. 
c, Representative images from a three-dimensional reconstruction of wild-type 
and MeCP2 KO brains carrying the LI-EGFP transgene. Single dots (green) 
represent neurons that supported L1-EGFP retrotransposition. Olfactory bulb 
is shown in red, striatum in magenta and cerebellum in cyan. R, rostral; C, 
caudal; D, dorsal and V, ventral. 


5S ribosomal RNA repetitive sequences (Fig. 3d). Another control 
experiment was performed using fibroblasts isolated from the two back- 
grounds (Fig. 3e). We did not observe a highly significant increase in L1 
copy number in MeCP2 KO compared to wild type fibroblasts. 

Mutations on the MeCP2 gene cause RTT, characterized by arrested 
development in early childhood and autistic behaviour at different 
levels of intensity*’. To determine if L1 retrotransposition could occur 
in neuronal progenitor cells (NPC) derived from RTT patients, we 
generated induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSC) from a RTT patient’s 
fibroblasts carrying a frameshift MeCP2 mutation and from a control, 
non-affected individual. All clones were pluripotent and able to pro- 
duce NPC and neurons (Supplementary Fig. 5). Thus, we tested if the 
iPSC-derived NPC supported L1 retrotransposition. 

NPC from both wild-type and RTT iPSC expressed the neural mar- 
kers Sox1, Musashil, Nestin and Sox2 at similar rates at the time of the 
experiment (Supplementary Fig. 6a, b). RTT and wild-type cells were 
electroporated with the Llyz3-EGFP reporter construct*””* ( Fig. 4a). 
EGFP expression was detected in both wild-type and RTT cells 
(Fig. 4b). The frequency of EGFP-positive cells was approximately 
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Figure 3 | Endogenous LI retrotransposition in mouse neuroepithelial cells. 
a, Neuroepithelial cells harvested from embryonic day 11.5 (E11.5) sibling 
embryos were synchronized and sorted in individual wells followed by qPCR. 
b, Neuroepithelial cells in the MeCP2 KO background had higher L1 ORF2 
DNA content than wild-type cells (P< 0.001). ¢, L1 5'UTR primers did not 
reveal a significant increase in copy number in MeCP2 KO background. 

d, Non-mobile 5S ribosomal genes were used as controls. e, The difference in 
the amount of Ll ORF2 DNA in fibroblasts from the different genetic 
backgrounds was smaller than in the neural lineage. All experiments show 
experimental triplicates (n = 192 cells for each primer pair). Error bars in all 
panels show s.e.m. 


twofold higher in RTT than in control cells. Moreover, MeCP2 com- 
plementation reduced the levels of EGFP-positive cells in RTT NPC 
(Fig. 4b, c and Supplementary Fig. 6c). PCR confirmed the presence of 
the retrotransposed EGFP and sequencing confirmed the precise splic- 
ing of the intron (Supplementary Fig. 6d). We concluded that L1 
activity could be facilitated by loss of MeCP2 function in human cells. 
We extended the iPSC findings in vivo using post mortem human 
tissues. To analyse the amounts of LI] retrotransposition in RTT 
patients and controls, brain and heart tissue was obtained from the 
same individuals. After genomic DNA extraction, a qPCR was used to 
compare the number of L1 ORF2 sequences normalized by four dis- 
tinct non-mobile repetitive sequences. The number of L1 ORF2 
sequences in the brains of RTT patients was significantly higher than 
in age/gender-matched controls (Fig. 4d). Moreover, the number of 
ORF2 sequences was higher in brain tissues in both controls and RTT 
patients when compared to heart tissue from the same individuals. 
Our findings support previous data demonstrating that L1 5'UTR 
sequences are MeCP2 targets that may be subjected to methylation- 
dependent repression’*'’. However, we cannot exclude an indirect 
effect of MeCP2 in regulating genes involved in L1 expression and/ 
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Figure 4 | L1 retrotransposition in RTT patients. a, Schematic view of the 
NPC differentiation from iPSC followed by L1gz3-EGFP electroporation. 

b, Representative images of iPSC-derived NPC expressing EGFP after L1 
retrotransposition. Bar, 30 um. ¢c, Quantification of the EGFP-positive cells 
after transfection. d, Primers for ORF2 were used to multiplex with primers for 
control sequences, such as the 5S ribosomal gene (5S), the satellite alpha 
(SATA) region, the human endogenous retrovirus H (HERV) sequence and the 
5'UTR. The inverse ratio of ORF2/5S represents the amount of L1 ORF2 
sequence in each sample (m = 5 individuals per group). Similar results were 
obtained when different primers/probe for ORF2 (ORF2-2) were multiplex/ 
normalized to other control sequences, using two pair of primers (5'UTR-1 or 
5'UTR-2). Error bars show s.e.m, and the experiments were performed in 
triplicate. 


or in changing the chromatin epigenetic landscape to facilitate de novo 
LI insertions. An additive effect of multiple mechanisms is likely. 
Using different strategies, we have shown that L1 retrotransposition 
can be modulated by MeCP2. First, we demonstrated that MeCP2 can 
downregulate L1 promoter activity. Second, L1 retrotransposition 
from the LI-EGFP transgenic mice was significantly higher in the 
brains of a MeCP2 KO background than in a wild-type sibling animal. 
The L1-EGFP indicator system underestimates the actual capacity of 
retrotransposition and does not take into account insertions that truncate 
or silence the reporter cassette, in trans retrotransposition of Alu 
sequences or other RNAs*”*. Third, we developed a new technique 
based on single-cell genomic qPCR to measure the relative abundance 
of L1 sequences, revealing that MeCP2 KO neuroepithelial cells have 
more L1 sequences in the genome than wild-type cells. Lastly, RTT- 
NPC showed a higher LI retrotransposition frequency than control cells. 
A qPCR experiment extended these observations to human brain 
samples from RTT patients compared to controls. 
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Our data provide evidence of a role for DNA methylation-dependent 
MeCP2 activity in controlling L1 mobility in the nervous system. Re- 
activation of MeCP2 expression was shown to reverse some of the 
neurological symptoms in MeCP2 KO mice”. The high rates of neuronal 
retrotransposition in the MeCP2 KO mice and RIT patients may be a 
consequence, rather than a cause, of the disease process. Nonetheless, 
new somatic insertions, especially at early developmental stages, may 
contribute to the genetic and epigenetic status of mature neurons at later 
stages of life. Early developmental structural and functional modulations 
could have potential consequences for RTT, where the detrimental 
effects of MeCP2 mutation occur at later postnatal stages. It is plausible 
to conclude that the RTT process leads to an increased rate of somatic 
mutations in the brain. Increased L1 neuronal retrotransposition is a 
novel and unexpected characteristic of RTT pathology. Our findings add 
anew layer of complexity to the understanding of genomic plasticity and 
may have direct implications for individual variation and for neuro- 
logical diseases. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For the luciferase activity experiments, rat neural stem cells were isolated, char- 
acterized and cultured as described’*. Neuroepithelial cells from time-pregnant 
midgestation (embryonic day 11.5) telencephalons from male wild-type, MBD1 
KO, and MeCP2 KO sibling mouse embryos, from the same genetic background 
(C57BL/6J) were isolated. Cells were cultured for two to three passages in 
Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM) F12 media with N2 supplement 
and fibroblast growth factor 2 (FGEF2) as described elsewhere”. Plasmid and siRNA 
transfections were performed by electroporation (Lonza/Amaxa Biosystem). 
Luciferase activity was measured with the Dual-Luciferase reporter assay system 
(Promega) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Chromatin immunoprecipi- 
tation (ChIP) assays were performed following the manufacturer’s protocol using a 
kit from Millipore/Upstate. Antibodies used were anti-MeCP2 and IgG (Upstate). 
After immunoprecipitation, recovered chromatin fragments were subjected to PCR 
using primers for the rat L1 sequence. qPCR values were normalized to the IgG 
precipitation and shown as fold enrichment. For human iPSC derivation, RTT and 
control fibroblasts were infected with retroviral vectors containing the Oct4, c-Myc, 
Kif4 and Sox2 human cDNAs as described previously by Yamanaka’s group”. 
iPSC-derived neural progenitors were electroporated (Lonza/Amaxa Biosystem) 
with L1-EGFP plasmid and FACS sorted for EGFP to quantify L1 de novo inser- 
tions. Single-cell genomic quantitative PCR (qPCR) was performed in cell-cycle- 
arrested neuroepithelial cells and fibroblasts from wild-type and MeCP2 KO mice. 
The plates containing one cell per well were then snap frozen at —80°C until the 
day of the qPCR. The qPCR was performed using the protocol available on the 
manufacturer's website (Applied Biosystems). Briefly, a solution containing 
forward/reverse primers and SYBR Green PCR Master Mix was added to the 
previously sorted cells and the detection of DNA products was carried out in an 
ABI PRISM 7900HT Sequence Detection System. For multiplex genomic qPCR in 
human tissues the qPCR strategy and L1 copy estimation were done as previously 
described’. 
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The structural basis for membrane binding and pore 
formation by lymphocyte perforin 


Ruby H. P. Law!?*, Natalya Lukoyanova**, Ilia Voskoboinik*>*, Tom T. Caradoc-Davies®, Katherine Baran’, 
Michelle A. Dunstone’’’, Michael E. D’Angelo’, Elena V. Orlova?’, Fasseli Coulibaly’, Sandra Verschoor’, Kylie A. Browne’, 
Annette Ciccone*, Michael J. Kuiper®, Phillip I. Bird', Joseph A. Trapani*?*, Helen R. Saibil?* & James C. Whisstock!?* 


Natural killer cells and cytotoxic T lymphocytes accomplish the 
critically important function of killing virus-infected and neo- 
plastic cells. They do this by releasing the pore-forming protein 
perforin and granzyme proteases from cytoplasmic granules into 
the cleft formed between the abutting killer and target cell mem- 
branes. Perforin, a 67-kilodalton multidomain protein, oligo- 
merizes to form pores that deliver the pro-apoptopic granzymes 
into the cytosol of the target cell’"°. The importance of perforin is 
highlighted by the fatal consequences of congenital perforin defi- 
ciency, with more than 50 different perforin mutations linked to 
familial haemophagocytic lymphohistiocytosis (type 2 FHL)’. Here 
we elucidate the mechanism of perforin pore formation by deter- 
mining the X-ray crystal structure of monomeric murine perforin, 
together with a cryo-electron microscopy reconstruction of the 
entire perforin pore. Perforin is a thin ‘key-shaped’ molecule, com- 
prising an amino-terminal membrane attack complex perforin- 
like (MACPF)/cholesterol dependent cytolysin (CDC) domain*®? 
followed by an epidermal growth factor (EGF) domain that, 
together with the extreme carboxy-terminal sequence, forms a 
central shelf-like structure. A C-terminal C2 domain mediates initial, 
Ca*t-dependent membrane binding. Most unexpectedly, however, 
electron microscopy reveals that the orientation of the perforin 
MACPF domain in the pore is inside-out relative to the subunit 
arrangement in CDCs'®"'. These data reveal remarkable flexibility 
in the mechanism of action of the conserved MACPF/CDC fold and 
provide new insights into how related immune defence molecules 
such as complement proteins assemble into pores. 

The sequence similarity between perforin and complement com- 
ponents C6-C9 of the membrane attack complex strongly suggests 
that two major branches of the mammalian immune system utilize a 
pore-forming MACPF fold as the final weapon mediating target cell 
death’*. Recent structural studies on the non-pore-forming protein 
Plu-MACPF* and the MACPF domain of human complement C8«””* 
surprisingly revealed that MACPF proteins are homologous to bac- 
terial CDCs, such as perfringolysin O*''**. In addition to the 
MACPF domain, perforin contains a Ca’* -dependent, membrane- 
binding C2 domain homologous to the membrane-binding immuno- 
globulin domain of CDCs'*. However, without the structures of a 
complete lytic MACPF protein and a MACPF pore, the mechanisms 
of perforin function and dysfunction remain unclear. To address these 
issues, we determined the 2.75-A-resolution structure of mouse perforin 
(an oligomerization-impaired variant, R213E)’° and the cryo-electron 
microscopy structure of an intact perforin pore. 

The perforin monomer structure (Fig. 1a, b, Supplementary Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Table 1) roughly resembles the shape of bacterial 


central feature of the perforin MACPF domain is a bent and twisted 
four-stranded B-sheet flanked by two clusters of a-helices, termed 
CH1 and CH2 (Supplementary Fig. 2a—c). In CDCs, the regions equi- 
valent to CH1 and CH2 unwind upon pore formation to insert into 
membranes as amphipathic B-strands'*”” (Supplementary Fig. 2d, e). 
In the perforin monomer, CH1 is loosely held between the central 
sheet, the C-terminal «-helix of the MACPF domain and the disulphide 
constrained EGF-like fold that follows the MACPF domain (Fig. la-c). 
At the end of the EGF domain, a conserved disulphide bond (C407- 
C241) is formed with the first helix of CH2 (Fig. 1c). The EGF domain is 
intimately associated with the extreme C-terminal sequence (residues 
524-551). Together these structures form a continuous shelf on which 
the MACPF sits and beneath which hangs a type II (rather than the 
predicted type I'*) C2 domain (Fig. 1a, b). Several FHL-associated 
mutations map to this region (Fig. 1c). The close proximity of the N 
and C termini of the C2 domain and structural continuity of the shelf 
region suggest that the C2 domain may have been inserted into an 
ancestral MACPF protein that contained a C-terminal array of small 
disulphide constrained structures (Fig. 1c, Supplementary Fig. 3). 

The C2 domain of perforin is important for regulation of its activity; 
low concentrations of Ca”* and acidic pH in the granule prevent 
premature activation of perforin. On granule exocytosis, higher extra- 
cellular Ca** and neutral pH promote membrane binding'*"*!. The 
C2 fold can coordinate up to four Ca’* atoms (at sites I-IV); these can 
promote conformational change within the Ca”* -binding loops and/ 
or the metal ions themselves may interact with lipid head groups’*”. 
We observed one Ca** atom canonically coordinated in the site I 
position between the three calcium-binding regions (CBR1-3) of the 
C2 domain (Fig. 1d). A second Ca** atom is coordinated outside of 
CBR3 by D490 (Fig. 1d). This site is not conserved in other C2 
domains, and D490 is not essential for perforin function’. A com- 
parison between the perforin C2 domain with the structures of the 
apo- and Ca**-bound Munc13-C2B domains” reveals that the perforin 
Ca’ * -binding site II is unoccupied (Supplementary Fig. 4) and that the 
functionally important residue D429 (ref. 21) is positioned ~8 A away 
from the Ca*'-binding sites (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Fig. 4). In 
apo-Munc13-C2B, D705 (the equivalent residue to D429; Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4) is also positioned away from the Ca’ " -binding sites 
and shifts on Ca” binding to coordinate the site I and II Ca** atoms”. 
Once both site Iand II Ca”* atoms are bound, however, the perforin C2 
domain will presumably be capable of interacting strongly with mem- 
branes, as observed for other C2 family members”; indeed several 
aromatic residues at the C2 base could interact with lipid acyl groups 
(Fig. 1d). 

Following Ca”*-mediated membrane interaction, perforin mono- 


CDCs, with a long dimension of 125 A (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). A mers assemble into a pore. To address the mechanism of perforin pore 
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Figure 1 | Structure of perforin monomers. a, b, Entire monomer, rotated 
90°. Red, central sheet of the MACPF domain; orange, CH1 and CH2; blue, the 
remainder of this domain. Dashed orange line, connectivity around the missing 
residue P136 in CH1. The perforin MACPF domain superposes with the C8a 
MACPF with an r.m.s.d. of 4.46 A (230 Ca atoms; Supplementary Fig. 2c). 
Green, EGF domain; yellow, C2 domain; magenta, C-terminal region. Shelf 
region is boxed. Cyan sticks, disulphide bonds (Supplementary Fig. 1); grey 
spheres, two Ca?* atoms. The MACPE domain contains three N-linked 
oligosaccharides, one of which (attached to N204; in green stick) is visible in 
electron density (NAG). Green and purple spheres, positions of the two other 
oligosaccharides (attached to N375 and N548, respectively). In b, the position of 
the R213E mutation is shown in stick. c, Cartoon of the shelf region boxed in 
a, with unchanged colour coding, illustrating major interactions formed with the 


formation, we examined perforin monomers and pores by electron 
microscopy. Single-particle maps of wild-type mouse perforin mono- 
mers obtained with this technique are in good agreement with the 
perforin crystal structure (Fig. 2a-c). In addition, the images reveal 
variable angles between the C2 and MACPF domains, suggesting that 
the shelf region contains a hinge point. In support of this, B-factor 
analysis suggests that the EGF domain (as well as parts of CH1 and 
CH2) is extremely flexible (Supplementary Fig. 5). 

To determine the conformation of perforin in membrane-inserted 
pores, we recorded electron microscopy images of liposomes contain- 
ing histidine-tagged, wild-type human perforin pores (Fig. 3a, Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). We used single particle analysis of extracted image 
regions containing the pores with small surrounding areas of mem- 
brane to determine the three-dimensional (3D) structure of the pore 
(Fig. 3b, c). In marked contrast to the CDCs, in which the monomer 
undergoes a major collapse and rearrangement in the pore form’®”*, 
the perforin monomer was broadly compatible in overall shape and 
height with the pore profile (Fig. 3d). Most unexpectedly, docking of 
the perforin crystal structure (minus the CH regions) into the map 
revealed that the MACPF domain fits significantly better (cross- 
correlation 0.57) in the orientation opposite to that found in CDC 
pores (cross-correlation 0. 51; Supplementary Fig. 6e, f). However, the 
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MACPF domain. The sidechains of two residues in the shelf (R381 and Y536) 
form polar interactions with CH1 and CH2. L245, which is highly conserved, is 
located at the end of the first helix of CH2 and packs into the shelf. The 
disulphide bond between the shelf and CH2 (C241/C407) is shown in stick; grey 
spheres, positions of three residues mutated in human perforin (square bracket) 
in FHL (P408[P409], R409[R410] and R239[R240]). d, Base of the perforin C2 
domain. The three CBR loops are in yellow. Ca** atom coordinating residues 
that are functionally important (as determined by mutagenesis studies”') are 
shown in yellow/red stick. The site I Ca”* atom is coordinated by residues D435 
and D483 as well as the carbonyl oxygen of A484. A second Ca’~ atom is located 
on the other side of CBR3. D429 is located ~8 A away from the Ca**-binding 
site, but its position may be influenced by crystal contacts. Four aromatic 
residues (W453, W488, Y430 and Y486) are shown in grey stick form. 


Figure 2 | Electron microscopy of perforin monomers. a, Averaged images 
of perforin monomers obtained by classification of different conformations. 
Schematic views (left), negative stain (NS; middle) and cryo-electron 
microscopy (Cryo; right) of two conformations. b, c, Single-particle negative 
stain reconstructions of perforin monomer (grey surface), with the crystal 
structure docked in, showing rotation (arrow) of the C2 domain relative to the 
‘head’ domain. 
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Figure 3 | Perforin pore structure. a, Negative stain and cryo-electron 
microscopy images of liposomes with perforin pores. b, c, Surface (b) and cut- 
away (c) views of a cryo-electron microscopy reconstruction of a perforin pore 
with 20-fold symmetry. The cut surface is rainbow coloured by density, with red 
representing the high density regions. The map resolution is 28.5 A. d, Section 
of the pore map with the perforin crystal structure superposed. Although 
shown in the monomer conformation, the CH domains would be refolded in 


map resolution is limited by a combination of size heterogeneity 
(Supplementary Fig. 7) and aggregation propensity of perforin pores. 

Because of the uncertainties of fitting into a low-resolution map, we 
performed labelling experiments on mouse perforin pores formed on 
lipid monolayers". We noted that the perforin N-linked oligosaccharides 
as well as the C terminus (which includes the histidine tag) all map to 
the same side of the molecule (Fig. 1a). Accordingly, we used the 
oligosaccharide-binding lectin concanavalin A (Con A) and a mono- 
clonal antibody to the histidine tag for labelling. In addition, we examined 
pores formed with a perforin variant C-terminally tagged with green 
fluorescent protein (GFP). All the results are consistent with the 
‘inside-out’ orientation, in that each probe associated with the interior 
of the pores (Fig. 3e, Supplementary Fig. 8). Moreover, if the perforin 
C2 and perfringolysin O immunoglobulin domain structures are 
superposed (these folds are distantly homologous”), their MACPF/ 
CDC domains face in opposite directions (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Fitting subunits into the pore density gives a model that is consistent 
with the flat faces of perforin, which contain complementary charged 
residues (including R213 on one face and E343 on the other), inter- 
acting in the pore form (Fig. 4a-f)". 

Despite the homology between CDCs and MACPF proteins and the 
shared (in the case of perforin) immunoglobulin/C2 membrane-binding 
domain, the conformation of the monomer in the pore is remarkably 
different. Sequence alignments reveal amphipathic regions in perforin 
CH1 and CH2 (Fig. 4e, f and Supplementary Fig. 1), consistent with the 
hypothesis that, like CDCs, MACPF proteins span membranes via 
amphipathic B-hairpins*®*> (Supplementary Figs 1, 2). However, in 
contrast to CDCs, which must buckle to bring CH1 and CH2 close to 
the membrane surface’®’®”’, perforin is approximately the same height 
in the monomer and in the pore structure, suggesting the molecule does 
not collapse during pore formation (Fig. 3). Accordingly, we note that 


perforin-GFP 


the pore conformation. The C2 domain interacts with the upper leaflet of the 
membrane bilayer. The lipid bilayer is shown schematically. e, Negative stain 
electron microscopy of perforin pores inserted into lipid monolayers. Perforin 
is shown alone and with bound Con A, anti-histidine antibody and mixed with 
a perforin/C-terminal GFP fusion construct. Images of Con A and antibody 
alone are shown at the right. The labelling results show that both the C terminus 
and the glycosylation sites face into the pore lumen. 


the perforin CH1 and CH2 sequences are twice as long as those of their 
CDC counterparts. The unfurled loops are thus long enough to permit 
the amphipathic sequences to reach and insert into the membrane 
(Fig. 4b). Interestingly, because perforin does not open up like CDCs 
(Fig. 4g-j), the CH1 and CH2 loop must pass over the shelf region 
(Fig. 4a-d). 

Our electron microscopy analysis revealed a distribution of pore 
lumen diameters spanning the range 50-300 A, with the majority 
formed of 19-24 subunits, corresponding to a lumen of 130- 200 A. 
Very similar pore features were observed in the membranes of 
nucleated and non-nucleated cells following attack by intact, minimally 
stimulated human natural killer cells”*. 

Pore sizes in the range we observe would permit a typical granzyme 
monomer (50 AX50AX45A) or indeed a granzyme A dimer 
(90 A x 50 A x 45 A) to pass readily through the lumen. The pores 
observed in vitro are compatible with their action either in the plasma 
membrane of the target cell or, as alternatively proposed, in an endo- 
somal membrane after osmotic-stress-induced endocytosis of perforin 
and granzymes”. 

Our observation that the perforin pore is lined by oligosaccharides 
raised the question as to whether these modifications facilitate the 
delivery of granzymes, some of which bind glycosaminoglycans”*. We 
tested this hypothesis, but found that deglycosylated perforin efficiently 
delivers granzyme B (Supplementary Figs 9 and 10). Furthermore, we 
note that the glycosylation sites are not conserved in all perforin species 
(Supplementary Fig. 5), suggesting that this feature is not essential for 
perforin function. 

Finally, an important question is whether the reversed orientation 
occurs in other members of the MACPF superfamily. Structural studies 
on the complement C8a MACPF domain in complex with the lipoca- 
lin C8y reveal that the latter subunit is positioned on the CH2 (convex) 
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Figure 4 | Schematic comparison of pore formation in perforin and CDCs. 
a-f, Perforin. a, Monomer (the MACPF domain is in blue, red (central B-sheet) 
and orange (CH1 and CH2), the EGF domain in green and the C2 domain in 
yellow). b, Model of the pore conformation with the CH regions extended into 
B-hairpins. After extrusion of the CH regions, some rearrangement is likely 
around the helical bundle region in the N terminus (blue, upper left), which 
does not fit inside the density. c, d, Diagrams of perforin sub-domain 
organization with the different regions of the molecule represented by coloured 
shapes corresponding to the colours on the cartoons in a, b. The lipid bilayer is 
shown as light blue bars. e, f, Model of perforin subunit packing in the pore seen 


side of the curved sheet'* (Supplementary Fig. 11). In accordance with 
previous biochemical and photolabelling studies”, a reverse orienta- 
tion would place C8y outside the pore to dock the membrane attack 
complex (MAC) on the membrane. The reverse orientation would also 
place the CH2 sequence of C8 and C9 in an appropriate position for 
interaction with membrane anchored MAC inhibitor CD59 (refs 9, 
12). In addition, like perforin, C8« and C9 both have substantially 
longer CH1 and CH2 sequences than a typical CDC, consistent with 
a requirement to span a greater distance to reach the membrane surface. 
Thus our data suggest that despite their common ancestry*, MACPF 
immune proteins and the bacterial CDCs have undergone an extraord- 
inary structural adaptation to function in opposite orientations. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Crystallography. Baculovirus-expressed murine perforin R213E was produced as 
previously described"®. Recombinant material was concentrated to 3 mg ml and 
crystals obtained in 0.5 M Na acetate, 0.1 M imidazole, pH 6.5. Data from a native 
compound (Nativel) and three heavy atom derivatives (ethylmercury phosphate, 
ammonium hexachloroiridate(1m) and iodine) were collected, and experimental 
phases (Supplementary Table 1) were obtained by multiple isomorphous replace- 
ment with anomalous scattering (MIRAS). Model building was performed using 
COOT. 

Electron microscopy. Perforin monomers imaged by negative stain and cryo- 
electron microscopy were sorted by multivariate statistical analysis and multi- 
reference alignment into two conformations with different inter-domain angles. 
Three-dimensional reconstructions were obtained from the negative stain images 
by a combination of angular reconstitution and projection matching. Negative 
stain images of pores formed in lipid monolayers" were used to determine the 
symmetry and also for labelling experiments to determine subunit orientation. 
Three dimensional reconstructions were obtained by angular reconstitution and 
projection matching from cryo-electron microscopy images of pores formed in 
liposomes after sorting into different symmetry classes’*. The perforin crystal 
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from above (e) and from inside (f) the pore, showing the interaction of R213 
(blue) and E343 (red) in neighbouring molecules’. The amphipathic region is 
coloured by non-hydrophobic (blue) and hydrophobic (yellow) residues. 

g-j, Equivalent views of a CDC. (Panels g and h are modified from ref. 10.) At 
the point of protein insertion (b and f), the membrane is significantly bent. i, A 
twist in the CDC connecting domain (green) reverses the orientation of the 
pore forming (MACPF/CDC) domain (red) relative to the membrane-surface- 
binding C2/immunoglobulin (Ig) domain (yellow). The same colour coding is 
used throughout a-d and g-j. 


structure was manually docked into the electron microscopy maps, and a model 
of the pore formation was constructed using interactive molecular dynamics to 
extend CH1 and CH2 to form f-hairpins. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Protein production and crystallography. Expression and initial purification of 
recombinant mouse perforin R213E was performed as described'*, followed by 
size exclusion chromatography using a HiLoad 16/60 Superdex 200 pg column 
(GE Healthcare) in a buffer containing 50 mM Tris, 300 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 
0.05% sodium azide, pH 7.2, plus Complete Protease Inhibitor Cocktail Tablet 
without EDTA (Roche Applied Science). Purified perforin (3 mg ml!) was crys- 
tallized in 0.5 M sodium acetate, 0.1 M imidazole, pH 6.5 at 22°C. The crystals 
were flash-cooled in liquid nitrogen using 25% glycerol as the cryoprotectant. All 
the data sets were collected at the Australian Synchrotron MX2 beamline and were 
highly anisotropic (as measured by the Diffraction Anisotropy Server; http:// 
www.doe-mbi.ucla.edu/~sawaya/anisoscale/)*°. These data were merged and pro- 
cessed using XDS*', POINTLESS and SCALA”. Five per cent of the data sets were 
flagged as a validation set for calculation of the Rgee with neither a o nor a low- 
resolution cut-off applied to the data. Experimental phases (Supplementary Table 1) 
were obtained by the MIRAS method; a native (Nativel) data set and three heavy 
atom derivatives (ethylmercury phosphate, ammonium hexachloroiridate(11) and 
iodine) were used for phasing. Experimental phasing was carried out using 
autoSHARP™; heavy atom positions were located using SHELXC/SHELXD™* 
and refined using SHARP” with resulting isomorphous (acentric) and anomalous 
phasing powers of 0.982 and 0.950, respectively. The initial phases were improved 
by solvent flipping using SOLOMON” and density modification using DM”, 
which dramatically increased the figure of merit (FOM) from 0.34 to 0.86. Such 
a large increase in FOM is probably due to the very high solvent content of the 
crystal (70.2%). One molecule was found per asymmetric unit and an initial model 
was generated using BUCCANEER™. Model building was performed using 
COOT® while refinement was performed using PHENIX", REFMAC"*! and 
autoBUSTER™. A higher resolution native data set (Native2, 2.75 A) was sub- 
sequently collected ona crystal soaked in 0.6 M KI and phase extension was carried 
out to2.75A using DM*’. Water molecules were added to the model when the Rye 
reached 30%. 

The recombinant perforin comprises 560 residues; the first 20 amino acids (a 
signal peptide) were cleaved off during secretion. Residues 21-134 and 136-547 
were modelled; P135 in CH1 could not be built into density. The model contains 
two calcium ions, Ca701 and Ca702, that are five and four coordinate, respectively. 
These were probably scavenged from the environment during expression or puri- 
fication. Both Ca** ions are in a distorted octahedral geometry. Murine perforin 
contains three N-linked glycosylation sites, however, density is only observed for 
the first N-acetylglucosamine attached to N204. The NAG model was made using 
the PRODRG server (http://davapcl.bioch.dundee.ac.uk/prodrg/). The final 
model also contains three glycerols, two chloride ions and four iodide ions. 
Crystallographic and structural analysis was performed using CCP4 suite”, 
WHATIEF” and MUSTANG* unless otherwise specified. Figs 1-4 and Sup- 
plementary Figs 2, 4, 5, 6 and 11 were generated in part using PYMOL”. 
Structural validation was performed using MolProbity*’. In the final structure, 
two residues (L307 and Y486) are in disallowed regions in the Ramachandran plot. 
The MolProbity score is 1.56, which is in the 100th percentile of structures 
reported at this resolution. A summary of diffraction and refinement statistics 
can be found in Supplementary Table 1. The coordinates of perforin, together with 
the structure factors are deposited in the Protein Data Bank. All diffraction images 
are deposited in TARDIS (http://tardis.edu.au/) and are freely available. 
Electron microscopy sample preparation, data acquisition and preprocessing. 
Wild-type mouse and human perforin (which are 68% identical), and mouse 
perforin C-terminally fused to GFP, were expressed and purified as described”. 

Mouse perforin monomers were imaged by negative stain (1% uranyl acetate) 
and cryo-electron microscopy. Human perforin pores were formed on DMPC/ 
cholesterol lipid monolayers as described'' and imaged by negative staining. 
Human perforin pores were formed in liposomes as described’? for pneumolysin 
at a molar ratio of 1:4,000-1:7,000 protein to lipid in the following buffer: 0.15 M 
NaCl, 1 mM CaCl, 20 mM HEPES pH 8.0. 

Low dose micrographs of negatively stained samples were recorded on Kodak 
$0163 film using a Tecnai T12 microscope (FEI) at 120 keV and 52,000 mag- 
nification. Cryo-electron microscopy images (focal pairs) of perforin monomers 
were recorded on a Gatan 4k X 4k CCD camera (15 um per pixel) using a Tecnai 
Polara microscope (FEI) at 300 keV and 107,000 magnification. Cryo-electron 
microscopy images of perforin pores in liposomes were collected on a Gatan 
4k X 4k CCD camera (15m per pixel) on a Tecnai F20 microscope (FEI) at 
200 keV and 67,000 magnification. 

The defocus and astigmatism of the micrographs were determined with the 
MRC program CTFFIND2* and phases were corrected for effects of the contrast 
transfer function. EMAN/Boxer® was used for particle picking. 

Image processing of perforin monomers. Multivariate statistical analysis (MSA) 
in Imagic”® and multi-reference alignment (MRA) using SPIDER"! were used to 


identify and sort two populations of perforin monomers with different angles 
between the C2 and MACPF domains. A data set of 10,500 negative stain images 
yielded low-resolution density maps of these two populations by angular recon- 
stitution”’. Particle orientations were refined in multiple cycles of MRA, MSA and 
angular reconstitution and the resulting 3D reconstructions were used as initial 
models for projection matching in SPIDER*. The final reconstructions each 
comprised about 3,400 particles, resulting in structures at 25 and 23 A resolution 
estimated by Fourier shell correlation (FSC) with the 0.5 criterion. Comparison 
with the crystal structure shows that the molecule thickness (25 A) is broadened in 
the electron microscopy map by a lack of edge-on views. 

Image processing of perforin pores on lipid monolayers. Individual images 
(1,900) of complete oligomeric rings were translationally aligned to their rotationally 
averaged sum and then classified according to ring diameter using MSA. The class 
averages were refined by MSA and MRA and their rotational auto-correlations were 
calculated in Imagic”® to determine the symmetry. The averaged views of 23- and 
28-mer classes presented in Supplementary Fig. 7 each comprised about 120 
particles with resolutions of 20.6 and 24.1 A, respectively, estimated by the 0.5 
Fourier ring correlation. 

Image processing of perforin pores in liposomes. Once perforin pores are 
formed the liposomes become very unstable and aggregate, making it difficult to 
collect a large data set. 512 individual images of pore side views were aligned and 
classified according to their diameters by MSA and MRA as described”. After 
discarding pore views obstructed by contacts with other liposomes and pores, the 
most populated subset consisted of 94 pore side views with ~16-nm-diameter 
pores. Class averages with lowest variance and no out of plane tilt along with an 
average top view of the same diameter were used to obtain low-resolution density 
maps by angular reconstitution” using the range of symmetries C19-C22. After 
refinement by MRA, MSA and angular reconstitution, a 20-fold 3D reconstruction 
was chosen as the one with the lowest error. It was used as an initial model for 
projection matching in SPIDER with up to 20° out of plane tilt. 59 pore views were 
selected for the final reconstruction, which gave a resolution of 28.5 A, estimated 
by 0.5 FSC (Supplementary Fig. 6d). 

Labelling experiments. Oligomeric rings of mouse perforin were formed on 
phosphatidylcholine lipid monolayers as described above. After rinsing with buffer, 
grids were placed for ~5 min on a droplet of either 0.01 mg ml concanavalin A 
(Con A, Sigma) or 0.01 mgml~* mouse monoclonal anti-histidine tag antibody 
(AbD Serotec), rinsed again and stained with 1% uranyl acetate. Inclusion of the 
lectin-binding reagent o-methyl D-mannoside (0.1 M) as a control abolished the 
binding of Con A. 

Mouse perforin C-terminally fused to GFP was mixed with wild-type mouse 

perforin at concentration ratios 1:5-1:10 and used to form oligomeric rings on 
monolayers as described above. Micrographs were collected as described above for 
perforin pores in liposomes. Example fields of the oligomers and ligands are shown 
in Supplementary Fig. 8. 
Atomic structure fitting. Manual fitting of atomic coordinates into electron 
microscopy maps as well as cross-correlation measurements were done using 
Chimera’, which was also used to produce Fig. 3b and c. The handedness shown 
for the monomer structure was chosen because it provided a slightly better fit. The 
hand of the low resolution pore map does not affect the modelling of how the flat, 
key-shaped subunits are packed. 

The model of the pore form (Fig. 4b, e and f) was constructed manually using 

interactive molecular dynamics with NAMD™ and VMD™. The perforin structure 
was partially constrained to retain major elements of secondary structure. The 
helical cluster regions were manually unfurled during molecular dynamics simu- 
lations to form B-hairpins. The electron microscopy density was used to guide 
placement of the §-hairpins and the C2 domain. 
Perforin deglycosylation and target cell killing experiments. Purified wild-type 
mouse perforin (6-8 j1g of 300-350 pig ml! stock) was digested with 1,000 units of 
Peptide-N-Glycosidase F (PNGaseF; New England Biolabs) under non-denaturing 
conditions in 45mM imidazole, 50 mM NaCl and 167 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4 at 
37 °C for 1 h. To verify the efficiency of deglycosylation, we analysed the sample by 
immunoblotting using untreated and PNGaseF-treated denatured perforin as 
negative and positive controls, respectively (Supplementary Fig. 9a). Perforin 
was visualized using rat monoclonal anti-perforin antibody P1-8°° and secondary 
polyclonal rabbit anti-rat-horseradish peroxidase antibody. PNGaseF-treated per- 
forin was smaller than untreated controls, suggesting uniform processing of the 
protein. Mass spectrometry experiments confirmed the size of wild-type untreated 
perforin (63,548 Da) and perforin deglycosylated under non-denaturing condi- 
tions (60,509 Da—the calculated molecular weight of the naked polypeptide is 
60,750 Da). 

Lytic activity of serially diluted untreated or PNGaseF-treated perforin (under 
non-denaturing conditions) was tested on Jurkat T-cells using standard *!Cr release 
and fluorescence activated cell sorting-based 7-aminoactinomycin D (7-AAD)/ 
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annexin V binding assays (Supplementary Figs 9b and 10, respectively)°°. PNGaseF 
treatment had no significant effect on perforin activity compared to the control. 
From these titrations, we selected perforin concentrations that caused less than 15% 
Jurkat cell lysis (the amounts varied depending on the type of cytotoxicity assay and 
the number of cells used), and tested the synergy with increasing concentrations 
(0.005 pg ml ' to 0.64 pg ml ') of purified recombinant granzyme B”. The results 


of ° 


‘Cr release and 7AAD/annexinV assays showed no significant difference 


between the abilities of control and PNGaseF treated perforin to synergise with 
granzyme B (Supplementary Figs 9 and 10). 
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2’-O methylation of the viral mRNA cap evades host 
restriction by IFIT family members 


Stephane Daffis'™, Kristy J. Szretter'*, Jill Schriewer’, J ianqing L?, Soonjeon Youn!, John Errett®, Tsai-Yu Lin’, Stewart Schneller’, 
Roland Zust?, Hongping Dong", Volker Thiel?’°, Ganes C. Sen'*, Volker Fenster!!*, William B. Klimstra!?, Theodore C. Pierson’, 
R. Mark Buller*°, Michael Gale Jr*°, Pei- Yong Shi*" & Michael S. Diamondh?3+ 


Cellular messenger RNA (mRNA) of higher eukaryotes and many 
viral RNAs are methylated at the N-7 and 2'-O positions of the 5’ 
guanosine cap by specific nuclear and cytoplasmic methyltrans- 
ferases (MTases), respectively. Whereas N-7 methylation is essen- 
tial for RNA translation and stability’, the function of 2’-O 
methylation has remained uncertain since its discovery 35 years 
ago’ *. Here we show that a West Nile virus (WNV) mutant 
(E218A) that lacks 2’-O MTase activity was attenuated in wild-type 
primary cells and mice but was pathogenic in the absence of type I 
interferon (IFN) signalling. 2’-O methylation of viral RNA did not 
affect IFN induction in WNV-infected fibroblasts but instead 
modulated the antiviral effects of IFN-induced proteins with tetra- 
tricopeptide repeats (IFIT), which are interferon-stimulated genes 
(ISGs) implicated in regulation of protein translation. Poxvirus 
and coronavirus mutants that lacked 2’-O MTase activity similarly 
showed enhanced sensitivity to the antiviral actions of IFN and, 
specifically, IFIT proteins. Our results demonstrate that the 2’-O 
methylation of the 5’ cap of viral RNA functions to subvert innate 
host antiviral responses through escape of IFIT-mediated suppres- 
sion, and suggest an evolutionary explanation for 2'-O methyla- 
tion of cellular mRNA: to distinguish self from non-self RNA. 
Differential methylation of cytoplasmic RNA probably serves as 
an example for pattern recognition and restriction of propagation 
of foreign viral RNA in host cells. 

Most eukaryotic mRNA contains a 5’ Cap 0 (7mGpppN) structure 
with a methyl group at the N-7 position. In higher eukaryotes, methyla- 
tion of cellular mRNA occurs additionally at the 2'-O site of the penul- 
timate (7mGpppNm, Cap 1) and antepenultimate (7mGpppNmNm, 
Cap 2) 5’ nucleotides in the nucleus and cytoplasm, respectively*”. 
Many viral mRNAs also contain Cap 1 and 2 structures, but cap acquisi- 
tion occurs distinctly among virus families**. RNA and DNA viruses 
that replicate in the cytoplasm cannot use the host nuclear capping 
machinery, and thus have evolved MTases to facilitate N-7 and 2’-O 
capping or mechanisms to ‘snatch’ the cap from host cell mRNA’. It 
remains unclear how 2'-O methylation contributes to viral infection or 
cellular mRNA homeostasis”. 

Flavivirus is a genus of positive-strand RNA viruses with a 5’ Cap 1 
structure that is generated by an MTase in the NS5 protein’. Whereas 
mutations abrogating the N-7 MTase activity abort WNV infection, an 
E218A substitution that completely abolished the 2'-O but not N-7 
MTase activity (Supplementary Fig. 1) did not affect replication in 
permissive BHK cells®. Although C57BL/6 mice infected subcuta- 
neously with the parental WNV wild-type (WNV-WT) strain had an 
approximately 40% mortality rate, recipients of WNV-E218A showed 


0% mortality, even at high challenge doses (Fig. 1a, P< 0.05, n = 10) or 
after direct intracranial infection (Fig. 1c). Levels of WNV-E218A after 
subcutaneous inoculation were markedly decreased in the spleen, 
serum or brain compared with infection by WNV-WT (Fig. 1b). 

Because dissemination of WNV-E218A was aborted in vivo, we 
assessed whether 2'-O methylation restricted the protective IFN- 
induced immune response. Mice lacking type I IFN signalling 
(Ifnar1~'~) that were infected with WNV-WT showed 100% mortality 
and a mean time to death of 3.5 days, as seen previously” (Fig. 1a). 
Remarkably, Ifnar1~/~ mice infected with the WNV-E218A exhibited 
a similar phenotype with only a slightly delayed mean time to death of 
4.5 days. Ifnar1”'~ mice infected with WNV-E218A at day 3 sustained 
tissue titres that approached those of WNV-WT (Fig. 1d). Thus 2’-O 
methylation of WNV RNA is required for virulence in vivo, and its 
absence renders the virus sensitive to the IFN response. 

Analysis of viral growth in primary mouse embryonic fibroblasts 
(MEFs) and macrophages (M@), which both produce and respond to 
type I IFN after WNV infection’, confirmed attenuation of WNV- 
E218A in wild-type cells (50- and 151-fold lower at 72h, P< 0.05, 
n= 3 in MEF and M@, respectively) and restored growth in Ifnar1/~ 
cells (Fig. le, f). Replication of WNV-E218A was also rescued in rf! 3 
Irf3'~ X Irf7'~ or IPS-1~'~ cells that had altered or abolished IFN-c1/B 
responses’ (Supplementary Figs 2a-c and 3a-d, respectively), but not 
in Irf7/ ~ or Tir3 ’~ cells, which have normal IFN-B or IFN-o and -B 
responses after WNV infection, respectively'*’? (Supplementary 
Fig. 2d, e). These experiments confirmed that rescue of WNV- 
E218A in primary cells requires attenuation of the IFN response. 

Because 2'-O methylation rendered WNV-WT less susceptible to 
the IFN response than WNV-E218A, we hypothesized that it might 
directly limit IFN induction by affecting the avidity of viral RNA for 
the host sensor, RIG-I. However, direct binding assays with recom- 
binant RIG-I and 2’-O unmethylated or methylated WNV RNA 
(5’ untranslated region) showed no change in binding (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4). It remained possible that 2’-O methylation of WNV RNA 
affected other proteins required for transcriptional activation of the 
IFN-B gene. To evaluate this idea, Ifnarl' ~ MEFs, which produce 
IFN-f without responding to it, were infected at a high multiplicity of 
infection (MOI) and IFN-B mRNA was measured. Notably, both 
WNV-WT and WNV-E218A stimulated IFN-f transcription equiva- 
lently after infection (Fig. 2a). Thus a lack of 2'-O methylation does not 
affect pathogen sensing or IFN induction. To address whether 2'-O 
methylation of viral RNA serves to antagonize or evade IFN effector 
functions, IPS-1~/~ MEBs, which do not produce type I IFN after 
WNYV infection but can respond to it'', were exposed to IFN-B to 
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Figure 1 | WNV-E218A is attenuated in wild-type mice and cells but is 
virulent in Ifnar1~/~ mice and cells. a, Survival curves of wild-type and 
Ifnarl ‘~ C57BL/6 mice after subcutaneous infection with WNV-WT or 
WNV-E218A. b, Virus replication in wild-type mice in blood (day 4), spleen 
(day 4) or brain (day 8) after subcutaneous infection with WNV-WT or WNV- 
E218A. ¢, Survival curves of wild-type mice after intracranial infection with 
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WNV-WT (10') or WNV-E218A (10° plaque-forming units (PFU)). d, Viral 
burden in the serum, spleen, kidney, spinal cord and brain from Ifnar1 ~~ mice 
at day 3 after infection. e, f, Replication of WNV-WT and WNV-E218A in 
wild-type or Ifnarl”'~ MEFs (e) or M@ (f). Results are the average of three 
experiments performed in triplicate. Error bars, s.d.; dashed line, limit of 
sensitivity of the assay. 


induce ISGs, and then infected. WNV-E218A displayed increased 
sensitivity to IFN-B pretreatment compared with WNV-WT 
(2,400,000- and 20,000-fold inhibition with 500 international units 
ml? of IFN-B, respectively) (Fig. 2b). 

IEN induces hundreds of ISGs, some of which may have antiviral 
effector functions'’. Among these, [fit family members (for example, 
[fit] and Ifit2 (also known as ISG56 and ISG54, respectively)) are 
induced after WNV infection", reduced in Irf3/~ and Ifnar1~’~ cells 
(ref. 15 and Supplementary Fig. 5) and inhibit replication of some 
viruses'*'* in part, by interacting with eIF3 and limiting translation of 
viral mRNA’”®. To assess whether differential 2’-O methylation of viral 
RNA might affect suppression by IFIT-1 and/or IFIT-2, we evaluated 
infection in 3T3 MEFs expressing a murine Jfit] or Ifit2 transgene. As 
observed in primary cells, WNV-E218A replication in control 3T3 cells 
was reduced (~5- to 60-fold decrease at 24-72 h, P< 0.05, n = 3) com- 
pared with WNV-WT, confirming that 2’-O methylation is required for 
optimal infectivity (Fig. 3a). Transgenic expression of IFIT-2 reduced 
infection of WNV-WT (~56- to 100-fold decrease at 24-72h, 
P<0.0005, n = 3) (Fig. 3b) compared with replication in 3T3-green 
fluorescent protein (GFP) cells. In comparison, expression of IFIT-2 


Figure 2| 2'-O methylation of viral RNA alters the sensitivity of WNV to 
the antiviral effects of IFN. a, IFN-B gene induction in Ifnarl'~ MEF after 
WNV-WT or WNV-E218A infection. Results are representative of three 
independent experiments performed in duplicate. b, Viral replication in IPS- 
1‘ MEE after IFN-B pretreatment. The data are the average of two 
independent experiments performed in triplicate, and the asterisks indicate 
differences that are statistically significant (***P < 0.0001; **P < 0.005; 

*P <(.05). Error bars, s.d. IU, international units. 
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Figure 3 | WNV-E218A is more sensitive to the antiviral actions of Ifit 
genes. a-c, Viral replication of WNV-WT or WNV-E218A in 3T3 MEFs 
transgenically expressing GFP (ac), ISG20 (a), IFIT-2 (b) or IFIT-1 (c). The data 
are the average of three experiments performed in duplicate. d, siRNA 
knockdown of IFIT-2 enhances replication of WNV-E218A. 3T3 cells were 
transfected with a non-target (NT) or IFIT-2 siRNA and then infected with 
WNV-E218A. One day post-infection cells were collected and (top) viral RNA 
was assayed by quantitative reverse transcriptase PCR. The data are the average 


virtually abolished replication of WNV-E218A (up to 2,700-fold 
decrease at 72h, P< 0.0005, n = 3) (Fig. 3b). Expression of IFIT-1 in 
3T3 cells had minimal inhibitory effects on WNV infection (Fig. 3c). To 
confirm the linkage between IFIT-2 expression and restriction of infec- 
tion, short interfering RNA (siRNA) knockdown experiments were 
performed. Transfection of a sequence-specific siRNA that reduced 
protein expression of IFIT-2 enhanced replication of WNV-E218A 
(P< 0.01, n = 3) (Fig. 3d). These experiments demonstrate that mouse 
IFIT-2 is an antiviral effector of IFN actions, whose inhibitory activity 
is minimized by 2’-O methylation of viral RNA. 

Although IFIT family orthologues exist over a broad evolutionary 
time-frame”’, humans have a distinct complement of Ifit genes (Jfit1 
(ISG56), Ifit2 ISG54), [fit3 (ISG60) and Ifits (ISG58)). Transient trans- 
genic expression of human IFIT-5 but not IFIT-1, IFIT-2 or IFIT-3 in 
human 293T cells inhibited infection of WNV-E218A (P= 0.003, 
n = 3) (Supplementary Fig. 6), which suggests a species-specificity of 
[fit genes in restricting WNV lacking 2’-O methylated RNA. 

We assessed the stage of the WNV life cycle that was restricted by 
mouse IFIT-2. Using strand-specific quantitative reverse transcriptase 
PCR to quantify genomic (positive strand) and replicative intermediate 
(negative strand) viral RNA, we found that in control 3T3 cells each 
increased by 18h after infection (Fig. 3e, f), whereas the expression of 
mouse IFIT-2 delayed production of both by approximately 15 h in the 
context of WNV-WT infection. In comparison, increases in negative 
and positive strand RNA were abolished in IFIT-2 transgenic cells 
infected with WNV-E218A. The levels of WNV-E218A positive- 
strand RNA remained essentially constant over the time course, 
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of three experiments performed in duplicate. Bottom, knockdown of IFIT-2 
protein was confirmed by western blot. e, f, Murine IFIT-2 expression prevents 
accumulation of negative- and positive-strand viral RNA in WNV-E218A- 
infected cells. g, Replication of WNV-E218<A is attenuated in wild-type and 
Tfit2-'~ Mo but restored in [fitl‘~ cells. h, Survival curves of wild-type or 
Ifit!”'~ mice after intracranial challenge with 10° plaque-forming units of 
WNV-WT or WNV-E218A. Error bars, s.d.; dashed line, limit of sensitivity of 
the assay. 


suggesting that the lack of 2’-O methylation did not affect viral RNA 
stability. Thus mouse IFIT-2 blocks infection of the E218A mutant in 
fibroblasts at or before negative-strand synthesis. 

As other virus families encode 2’-O MTases, we sought to determine 
if 2’-O-methylation-dependent evasion of IFIT proteins functions as a 
more general immune escape mechanism. We obtained a vaccinia virus 
(VACV) mutant (J3-K175R) that lacked 2'’-O MTase activity, replicated 
normally in BSC40 cells” but was attenuated in wild-type Mo (approxi- 
mately six- to eightfold reduction at 24-72 h) and fully rescued in 
Ifnarl'~ Mé (Fig. 4a). Growth curves with VACV-WT and VACV- 
J3-K175R in 3T3 cells expressing GFP or ISG20 confirmed an essential 
role of 2’-O methylation in poxvirus infection (approximately three- to 
fivefold reduction at 24-72 h, P< 0.005, n = 3) (Fig. 4b). Transgenic 
expression of IFIT-2, however, did not affect replication of VACV-WT 
(P>0.5, n= 3), which suggests that IFIT-2 lacks activity against 
VACV-WT or that the virus efficiently antagonizes its antiviral effect. 
Expression of mouse IFIT-2 but not IFIT-1 further reduced infection of 
VACV-J3-K175R (6- to 25-fold decrease, P< 0.01, n = 3) (Fig. 4c, d). 
Consistent with these findings, wild-type C57BL/6 mice were resistant 
to lethal challenge with VACV-J3-K175R (0% lethality, n = 6) but 
sensitive to infection with VACV-WT (100% lethality, n = 13). In con- 
trast, in Ifnarl / ~ mice, VACV-J3-K175R was virulent as all animals 
succumbed to infection with similar kinetics compared with those 
infected with VACV-WT (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

We examined the replication of a wild type and 2'-O MTase mutant 
(D130A in the nsp16 protein)*? of mouse hepatitis virus (MHV). 
MHV-D130A was more sensitive to the effects of IFN-B pretreatment 
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Figure 4 | Poxvirus and coronavirus mutants lacking 2’-O methylation are 
more sensitive to the antiviral effects of murine IFIT-2. a—d, Studies with 
VACV. a, Viral replication of VACV-WT or VACV-J3-K175R in wild-type or 
Ifnarl aa M6 (a) or 3T3 MEF expressing GFP (b-d), ISG20 (b), [fit2 (c) or Ifitl 
(d). e, Viral replication of MHV-WT or MHV-D130A in 3T3 cells expressing 
GFP or IFIT-2. f, Viral replication of EMCV in 3T3 cells expressing GFP or 
IFIT-2. Error bars, s.d.; dashed line, limit of sensitivity of the assay. 


(Supplementary Fig. 8), attenuated in control 3T3 cells (approximately 
6- to 15-fold reduction at 9-24 h, P< 0.05, n = 3) (Fig. 4e), and sensi- 
tive to transgenic expression of mouse IFIT-2 (approximately 8- to 
234-fold reduction, P<0.05, n=3) compared with MHV-WT 
(approximately two- to fivefold decrease at 9-24 h, P< 0.05, n = 3). 
Thus, analogous to flaviviruses and poxviruses, the 2'-O methylation 
of coronavirus RNA supports evasion from the antiviral effects of 
IFIT-2. In contrast, transgenic expression of IFIT-2 did not affect 
replication of a picornavirus, which lacks a 5’ cap structure (Fig. 4f). 

To confirm the role of IFIT proteins in restricting viruses lacking 2'- 
O methylation, growth curves were performed in wild-type, [fitl ’~ or 
Ifit2-’~ Mo. Surprisingly, the infectivity of WNV-E218A was almost 
completely rescued in IFIT-17/~ Mo (2,300-fold increase in titre at 
72 h, P< 0.04) but not in [fit2-’~ M@ (Fig. 3g), and the virulence of 
WNV-E218A was almost entirely restored in fit] ‘~ mice (Fig. 3h). 
Thus, in primary Md and in mice, IFIT-1 plays a dominant role in 
restricting infection of WNV lacking 2'-O methylation. 

We demonstrate that among unrelated RNA and DNA viruses that 
replicate in the cytoplasm and contain 5’ cap structures, 2'-O methy- 
lation of viral RNA enhances virulence through evasion of intrinsic 
cellular defence mechanisms. 2’-O methylation of cellular RNA may 
have evolved as a means of distinguishing self from non-self RNA by 
the host during virus infection. Induction of [fit family genes, several of 
which attenuate translation’’*°™, could preferentially recognize viral 
mRNA lacking 2’-O methylation and selectively restrict propagation. 
Plants, which lack an IFN response network or [fit family member 
orthologues, and their viruses, accordingly lack 2’-O-methylation of 
mRNA. Given that host 2’-O methylation of cellular mRNA largely 
occurs in the nucleus, pharmacological strategies that disrupt cytoplas- 
mic 2’-O MTase activity could represent a novel class of therapy 
against several globally relevant pathogenic viruses that replicate 
exclusively in the cytoplasm. 
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Viruses. WNV-WT and WNV-E218A were propagated in BHK21 cells as 
described*. VACV-WT and VACV-J3-K175R” (a gift from R. Condit) and ence- 
phalomyocarditis virus (EMCV) (strain K) were propagated in HeLa and L929 
cells, respectively. Generation of MHV-WT (strain A59) and MHV-D130A 
recombinant coronaviruses has been described”. 

Mouse experiments. C57BL/6 wild-type and immunodeficient (Ifnarl ‘~, Ifitl’”, 
Tfit2’~, 1rf8'~, Irf7'~, Irf3' x Irf7 ' and IPS-1~'-) mice were bred at 
Washington University. Infection experiments were performed with approval of 
the Washington University and St Louis University Animal Studies Committees. 
Viral titres in blood and organs were quantified as previously described”. 

Cell culture and viral infection. Bone-marrow-derived Md and MEF were generated 
as described"'. 3T3 fibroblasts expressing GFP or ISG were previously described’*. 
Cells were infected with WNV, VACV, MHV or EMCV at MOIs of 0.01, 1, 1 and 
0.001, respectively. Lysates or supernatants were titred by plaque assay on BHK21-15 
cells for WNV and EMCV, BSC-1 cells for VACV and L929 cells for MHV. 
Quantification of IFN-B mRNA. Ifnar1~/~ MEFs were infected at an MOI of 10 
with WNV-WT or WNV-E218A. Total RNA was isolated, treated with DNase 
(Qiagen), and IFN-B mRNAs were amplified by quantitative reverse transcriptase 
PCR as described previously". 

IFN-f pretreatment experiment. [PS-1~/~ MEFs were pretreated with increas- 
ing doses of mouse IFN-B (PBL Laboratories) for 24h and then infected with 
WNV or MHV at an MOI of 0.1. Supernatants were collected at 48 or 12h after 
infection, respectively, and titred by plaque assay. 

Strand-specific real-time reverse transcriptase PCR. Quantification of positive- 
and negative-strand WNV RNA was performed using a T7-tagged primer strategy”. 
Fibroblasts expressing GFP or mouse IFIT-2 were infected with WNV-WT or 
WNV-E218A at an MOI of 1 and total RNA was collected at indicated time points. 
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The reprogramming of X-chromosome inactivation during the 
acquisition of pluripotency in vivo and in vitro’ is accompanied by 
the repression of Xisé, the trigger of X-inactivation’, and the upre- 
gulation of its antisense counterpart Tsix*. We have shown that key 
factors supporting pluripotency—Nanog, Oct4 and Sox2—bind 
within Xist intron 1 in undifferentiated embryonic stem cells (ESC) 
to repress Xist transcription’. However, the relationship between 
transcription factors of the pluripotency network and Tsixregulation 
has remained unclear**. Here we show that Tsix upregulation in 
embryonic stem cells depends on the recruitment of the pluripotent 
marker Rex1, and of the reprogramming-associated factors Klf4 and 
c-Myc, by the DXPas34 minisatellite associated with the Tsix pro- 
moter. Upon deletion of DXPas34, binding of the three factors is 
abrogated and the transcriptional machinery is no longer efficiently 
recruited to the Tsix promoter. Additional analyses including knock- 
down experiments further demonstrate that Rex] is critically import- 
ant for efficient transcription elongation of Tsix. Hence, distinct 
embryonic-stem-cell-specific complexes couple X-inactivation repro- 
gramming and pluripotency, with Nanog, Oct4 and Sox2 repressing 
Xist to facilitate the reactivation of the inactive X, and KIf4, c-Myc 
and Rex] activating Tsix to remodel Xist chromatin” *° and ensure 
random X-inactivation upon differentiation’. The holistic pattern of 
Xist/Tsix regulation by pluripotent factors that we have identified 
suggests a general direct governance of complex epigenetic processes 
by the machinery dedicated to pluripotency. 

X-inactivation reprogramming in female mice is a model for the 
epigenetic processes underlying the acquisition of pluripotency'. The 
inactivation of the paternal X chromosome that characterizes the earliest 
cleavage-stages of development is followed by X-chromosome reactiva- 
tion in the pluripotent inner cell mass of the blastocyst''’’. During 
differentiation, X-inactivation is established randomly on either the 
paternal or the maternal X chromosome’. The developmental plasticity 
of X-inactivation during early embryogenesis is paralleled by female 
induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells’*: the inactive X is reactivated in 
iPS cells and random X-inactivation de novo established upon loss of 
pluripotency'*. Hence, two distinct processes affect X-inactivation 
during the generation of pluripotency: the reactivation of the inactive 
X per se, probably initiated by the repression of Xist by Nanog, Oct4, and 
Sox2 (refs 5,15), and the acquisition by both X chromosomes of an equal 
competence for future random X-inactivation, a process directly con- 
trolled by Tsix. Indeed, invalidation of Tsix in ESC* and embryos" leads 
to drastic, stable remodelling of Xist chromatin in cis’"'°, associated with 
the systematic upregulation of Xist from the Tsix-null allele upon dif- 
ferentiation. Thus maximal Tsix activity is required in pluripotent cells 
to erase inherited Xist chromatin modifications and provide each X 
chromosome with equal probabilities of Xist upregulation during 
differentiation’®. 

It has been proposed that the high levels of Tsix transcription char- 
acterizing ESC depend on binding of Oct4 and Sox2 (ref. 6), but not 


Nanog, at DXPas34 (ref. 17) and at Xite'* two enhancers of Tsix’’. Oct4 
and Sox2, by simultaneously controlling Xist and Tsix, could be acting at 
the top of the X-inactivation regulatory hierarchy in pluripotent cells. 
Uncertainties, however, surround this hypothesis because (1) the 
reported binding of Oct4 and Sox2 to DXPas34, the strong embry- 
onic-stem-specific enhancer of Tsix, is not reproducible (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1), (2) binding levels at Xite are very low (Supplementary Fig. 1) 
and (3) Xite is a weak enhancer of Tsix"*. It appears likely that Oct4 and 
Sox2 play a minor role, if any, in the establishment of Tsix transcription 
in undifferentiated ESC. In agreement, Tsix remains unaffected after 
24h of Oct4 knockdown, whereas Xist upregulation is already estab- 
lished (Supplementary Fig. 1). Thus additional factors are implicated in 
controlling Tsix transcription in undifferentiated ESC. Three pluripo- 
tency factors, Klf4, c-Myc and Rex1, attracted our attention. 

Because Oct4 and Sox2 directly mediate repression of Xist in ESC, 
we were interested to extend our analysis to Klf4 and c-Myc, the two 
other factors that are commonly used to generate iPS cells’. Rexl is a 
marker of pluripotency whose deletion is associated with decreased 
Tsix expression, as revealed by microarray analysis*®. During iPS cell 
generation, T'six re-expression temporally correlates with the induc- 
tion of Rex1 (ref. 21). 

We initially determined whether binding activity of Rexl, Klf4 and 
c-Myc could be detected at the Xist/Tsix region (Fig. la). We found 
binding to the Tsix 5’ region for all three factors, in both female (Fig. 1 
d, g, j) and male (Fig. 1 e, h, k) embryonic stem cells. Only Rex1 displays 
binding at both ends of DXPas34, which suggests that Rex] is recruited 
within DXPas34 itself whereas Klf4 and c-Myc are bound between 
DXPas34 and the Tsix promoter. As expected given its chromatin immu- 
noprecipitation (ChIP) profile, Rex1 binding is lost upon the targeted 
deletion of DXPas34 in male embryonic stem cells (APas34 cell line”; 
Fig. Ic, f). Strikingly, Klf4 and c-Myc binding is similarly affected in 
APas34 (Fig. 1i, 1), which suggests that DXPas34 influences Klf4 and 
c-Myc recruitment. This drastic perturbation in transcription factor 
binding correlates with a 90% reduction in Tsix RNA levels’’, mediated 
by a strong reduction of RNAPII recruitment at the Tsix promoter 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). Thus DXPas34 orchestrates the recruitment of 
Rex1, Kif4 and c-Myc to activate Tsix transcription in ESC. 

We next silenced Oct4 in ZhbTc4.1 ESC to induce the loss of plur- 
ipotency” and the consequent downregulation of Rexl and KIf4 
(Fig. 2a). Tsix was downregulated (Fig. 2a) by transcriptional mechan- 
isms (Fig. 2b, c), and binding of Rex1, Klf4 and c-Myc was reduced 
(Fig. 2d-f). Similar observations were made in terminally differen- 
tiated, Tsix-silenced’, mouse embryonic fibroblasts (Fig. 2g-i). Rex], 
Kif4 and c-Myc are therefore critically important to couple Tsix regu- 
lation to pluripotency. We also analysed trophectoderm stem cells, 
which display reduced Tsix transcription’, and found that only Rex1 
is absent from the Tsix 5’ region (Fig. 2g-i). Although the existence of 
differentiation-dependent repressors or additional embryonic-stem- 
specific activators cannot be excluded, this suggests that Rex] plays 
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Figure 1 | DXPas34 orchestrates Rex1, KIf4 and c-Myc recruitment to the 
Tsix 5’ region in pluripotent ESC. a—c, Schematic representation of the sub- 
regions of the Xist/Tsix locus analysed by ChIP in female ESC (a), male ESC 
(b) and male APas34 ESC (c). Xist exons are in green, the arrows indicate the 
direction of transcription of Xist (top) and Tsix (bottom). DXPas34 is shown in 
blue. The location of each primer pair is indicated by a black circle. In b, the blue 
circles show the primer pairs flanking DXPas34 that are absent in APas34 ESC, 
whereas in c the red triangle shows the location of the loxP site remaining after 
DXPas34 deletion, and the new primer pair designed at the position shown in 
red. ChIP analysis of Rex1 (d-f), Klf4 (g-i) and c-Myc (j-l) in the indicated cell 
lines. The x axis shows the genomic coordinates (in kilobases) relative to the 
Xist transcription start site. The vertical black bars represent the Xist and Tsix 
transcription start sites. The y axis shows the average percentage of 
immunoprecipitation. The number of biological replicates used was as follows: 
d,n=2;e,n=3;f£n=6;g,n=3;h,n =3;i,n=6;j,n=3;k,n=3;1n=6. 
All the results are expressed as means = s.e.m. 


an important role in Tsix transcription in ESC. In agreement with this, 
transient Rex1 interference demonstrates that Tsix is a rapid Rex1- 
responsive gene in ESC (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

Next, we generated stable Rex knockdown lines and confirmed that 
Rex1 downregulation is accompanied by Tsix downregulation 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). The stably interfered clone displaying the 
highest level of Rex1 knockdown, in which Tsix expression and Rex1 
binding are reduced by half (Fig. 3a, b), was analysed in detail. We 
observed that neither K//4 nor c-Myc are downregulated (Fig. 3a), nor 
affected in their binding to the Tsix 5’ region (Fig. 3b). No drastic effect 
on RNAPII recruitment at the Tsix promoter (Fig. 3c), or on TFIIB, 
H3K4Me3 and H3K9Ac levels (Supplementary Fig. 3), was observed. 
Thus Rex] is not an essential factor for recruiting the transcriptional 
machinery at the Tsix promoter, or for triggering the accumulation of 
chromatin marks characteristic of transcription initiation”. Analysis 
of RNAPII (Fig. 3c) and H3K36Me3 (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 
3) across the Tsix transcription unit did, however, reveal reduced levels 
in Rex1 knockdown cells, in particular at the Tsix 3’ end. Because the 
amount of 3’-end-associated RNAPII at the T'six locus was previously 
proved to be a good readout of Tsix transcription’, and H3K36Me3 
levels correlate well with transcriptional activity”, we conclude that 
Rex] is required for efficient elongation of Tsix. Statistical analysis of 
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Figure 2 | Developmentally induced loss of Rex1, KIf4 and c-Myc binding 
correlates with Tsix repression. a, Relative RNA levels of the indicated genes 
in undifferentiated (—Tc, black, set to one) and differentiating (96 h Tc 
treatment, +Tc, red) ZhbTc4.1 cells (n = 4). b-f, ChIP analysis of RNAPII 
(b), TFIIB (c), Rex (d), KIf4 (e) and c-Myc (f) across the Tsix 5’ region in the 
same cellular conditions (n = 2). g-i, Analysis of Rex1, Klf4 and c-Myc binding 
at the Tsix 5’ region in ESC (black, n = 3), trophectoderm stem cells (F2, red, 
n= 3), and mouse embryonic fibroblasts (green, n = 3). The x axis shows the 
genomic coordinates (in kilobases) relative to the Xist transcription start site. 
All the results are expressed as means + s.e.m. 


the ChIP profiles provides further support to the reduction of RNAPII 
and H3K36Me3 levels (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

c-Myc has been shown to be a global regulator of transcription 
elongation in ESC (ref. 25), and affects in particular Tsix (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4). This suggests that Rex] and c-Myc functionally interact to 
bring about efficient Tsix elongation. The fact that c-Myc remains 
associated to the Tsix 5’ region in Rex1 knockdown cells indicates that 
Rex1 acts downstream of c-Myc. The differential segregation of Rex1/ 
c-Myc from Nanog/Oct4/Sox2 targets*® further indicates that Rex] 
might act as a global regulator of transcription elongation in ESC by 
providing developmental specificity to c-Myc function. 

How these factors biochemically interact at the Tsix 5’ region 
remains unknown. Given that (1) Yyl (a factor evolutionary related 
to Rex] (ref. 27)) and Ctcf show positive binding at both extremities of 
DXPas34, (2) Sp1 binds at the Tsix 5’ region and (3) interactions 
between these factors have been previously reported (Supplementary 
Fig. 5), we propose that DXPas34 acts as a DNA platform directly 
recruiting Rex1l, Ctcf and Yy1, which in turn facilitate the recruitment 
of Sp1, Klf4 and c-Myc. If Rex] and c-Myc regulate Tsix elongation, the 
parallel recruitment of the RNAPII and Kif4 at the Tsix 5’ region 
observed in our experimental conditions leads us to speculate that 
Kif4 might be critically important to load the transcriptional 
machinery at the Tsix promoter. 

Persistent binding of Nanog, Oct4 and Sox2 to Xist intron 1 in 
APas34 ESC (Supplementary Fig. 6) maintains transcriptional Xist 
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Figure 3 | Rex] is required for efficient elongation of Tsix transcription. 
a, Relative gene expression of a stable clone (clone 1a in Supplementary Fig. 3) 
expressing an shRNA against Rex1 (n = 4). b, ChIP analysis of Rex1, Klf4 and 
c-Myc binding at the positions identified as providing maximal binding in 
Fig. 1 (Tsix) and at a negative control position (ctl corresponding to Tpg; see 
Supplementary Fig. 8) in control (black) and Rex1-interfered cells (red, n = 3). 
c, ChIP analysis of the RNAPII across the Tsix 3’ and 5’ regions in control and 
Rex1-interfered cells (n = 3, m = 5). d, ChIP analysis of H3K36Me3 across the 
Tsix 3' and 5’ regions in control and Rex1-interfered cells (n = 2,m = 3). The x 
axis shows the genomic coordinates (in kilobases) relative to the Xist 
transcription start site. All the results are expressed as means + s.e.m. 

e, Transcriptional network coupling pluripotency regulators to X-inactivation. 
Ina previous study we showed that Nanog, Oct4 and Sox2 bind Xist intron 1 to 
repress Xist transcription in ESC. Here we have shown that the pluripotency- 
associated Rex] protein, in conjunction with the reprogramming factors KIf4 
and c-Myc, binds to the DX Pas34/Tsix 5’ region to confer Tsix maximal activity 
in ESC. Moreover, Oct4, Sox2 and KIf4 bind to Xite, a weak enhancer of Tsix. 
Whilst Nanog, Oct4 and Sox2 suppress Xist transcription, facilitating the 
reactivation of the inactive X, Rex1, Klf4 and c-Myc transactivate Tsix, which, in 
turn, modifies the Xist chromatin structure to render all Xist alleles 
epigenetically indistinguishable and allow random Xist transcription upon 
differentiation. Tsix may additionally block Xist RNA accumulation at the post- 
transcriptional level of regulation. We conclude that the road to pluripotency 
and the path of X-inactivation regulation during both development and in vitro 
reprogramming experiments are directly coupled through the stringent control 
of the two main non-coding actors by distinct pluripotency-associated 
regulatory complexes. 


silencing in the absence of Tsix transcription (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Conversely, Nanog- and Oct4-inducible mutant ESC retain normal 
regulation of Tsix*. Moreover, Xist upregulation is observed from 
both wild-type and Tsix-deleted alleles upon Oct4 knockdown 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). Based on these results, we propose that 
two distinct pluripotency-related complexes act independently but in 
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parallel to specify the reactivation of the inactive X and the resetting of 
the epigenetic conditions required for de novo random X-inactivation, 
through their direct regulation of Xist and Tsix, respectively (Fig. 3e). 
Although Oct4, Sox2 and Klf4 show only low-level binding at Xite 
(Fig. 3e and Supplementary Fig. 5), inspection of available ChIP-Seq 
data sets”* indicates that other genes located within the X-inactivation 
centre, including Rnf12”, are targets of the pluripotency-associated 
machinery. Further complexities of the molecular system coupling 
pluripotency and X-inactivation are therefore to be expected. 

Interestingly, the connection of pluripotency regulators with Xist 
and Tsix may also apply to other epigenetic phenomena. Examination 
of ChIP-Seq data sets shows abundant binding of pluripotent factors at 
known imprinting centres including that of the DlkI-Dio3 cluster 
(Supplementary Fig. 7), which is inappropriately regulated during 
iPS cell generation”. Hence, over and above their importance for 
pluripotency and self-renewal, the pluripotent factors may be key 
components of other, more specific epigenetic processes occurring 
in pluripotent cells, notably in the germ line. Cohorts of pluripotency 
regulators could be involved, as we previously hypothesized for Xist’”, 
in either the erasure and/or the establishment of epigenetic imprints, 
both at Tsix and at other imprinted loci. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Female ESC: LF2; male ESC: CK35; APas34 ESC: #BH9 and #BD7; male trophec- 
toderm stem cells: F2; male mouse embryonic fibroblasts: derived from embryonic 
day 13.5 embryos. 

ChIP and PCR with reverse transcription were performed as previously 
described®. Chromatin and RNA preparations were isolated in parallel from the 
same culture batches. 

Transient transfections of Oct4 short interfering RNA (siRNA) (Dharmacon) 
and the Rex short hairpin RNA (shRNA) expressing vectors were performed 
using a nucleofector (Lonza) and the manufacturer’s protocol (program A30). 
Results were normalized to the RNA levels of cells nucleofected with non-targeting 
siRNA (Dharmacon), or with a vector expressing a shRNA against Gfp. 

Stable integration of shRNA vectors was performed after electroporation of LF2 
ESC, and selection in hygromycin B for 2 weeks. Resistant clones were individually 
expanded. Clones carrying the shRNA vectors against Rex1 or Gfp were generated 
and analysed in parallel. 

For primer sequences and antibody information see Supplementary Fig. 8. 

In the figure legends, ‘n’ indicates the number of independent cell cultures 
analysed to control for biological variation. When indicated, ‘m’ shows the number 
of experiments performed with the ‘n’ independent extracts. All the results are 
expressed as means + s.e.m. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


RNA extraction and random reverse transcription. Cells (1 < 10°-5 X 10°) 
were lysed in TRIzol (Invitrogen) and RNA was then extracted with chloroform 
and precipitated with isopropanol. After DNase treatment (Qiagen), RNA was re- 
extracted with phenol/chloroform, precipitated with ethanol, re-suspended in 
water and quantified. 

RNA (1-4 Ug) was used per reverse transcription reaction. RNA was denatured in 
the presence of 1 jig of random hexamers (Roche) for 5 min at 90 °C, and reverse 
transcribed in a final volume of 20 kl with 100 U of SuperScriptII (Invitrogen) at 42 °C 
for 60 min followed by heat inactivation at 70°C for 15 min. Synthesized comple- 
mentary DNAs were diluted in 280 pl of water and stored at —20 °C until used. 
Chromatin extraction and chromatin immunoprecipitation. Twenty million 
cells were re-suspended in 3 ml of pre-warmed DMEM-FCS 10% and crosslinked 
with 1% formaldehyde (Sigma) for 10 min at room temperature. The reaction was 
quenched with 0.125 mM glycine for 5 min at room temperature. Cells were spun 
down for 3 min at 200g at 4 °C, and washed twice with cold PBS1X (Invitrogen). Cell 
pellets were then vigorously re-suspended in 300 il of Sweeling buffer (5 mM Pipes 
pH 8, 85mM KCl) freshly supplemented with 1X protease inhibitor cocktail 
(Roche) and 0.5% NP-40. The suspension was incubated for 20 min on ice with 
occasional gentle shaking. One microlitre of suspension was used to check for the 
completeness of total nuclei extraction under the microscope. Nuclei were spun 
down in 15-ml conical tubes for 10min at 400g at 4°C and re-suspended in 
1.5ml of TSE150 (0.1% SDS, 1% Triton, 2mM EDTA, 20mM Tris-HCl pH8, 
150 mM NaC)) buffer, freshly supplemented with 1X protease inhibitor cocktail. 
Samples were sonicated at 4 °C in 15-ml conical tubes using a Bioruptor (Diagenode) 
for five cycles of 10 min divided into 30 s on/30 s off subcycles at maximum power. 
Chromatin was then transferred into 1.5 ml tubes and centrifuged for 30 min at 
15,340g at 4 °C. Soluble chromatin was divided into aliquots and stored at —80 °C 
until use. Twenty microlitres were used for quantity and quality controls of the DNA. 

Twenty micrograms of DNA were used for each ChIP. For each experiment, the 
required amount of chromatin was defrosted (generally between 40 and 100 ug —1 
to 5 ChIPs per sample) and pre-cleared for 1 h 30 min with rotation at 4 °C in 1 ml 
of TSE150 with 50 ul of pA/pG sepharose beads (Sigma) 50% slurry, previously 
blocked with 500 jg ml”! of molecular grade BSA (Roche) and 1 jg ml of yeast 
tRNA (Invitrogen). Pre-cleared chromatin was transferred into fresh tubes after 
centrifugation for 1 min at 800g and divided into aliquots accordingly. Twenty 
micrograms of diluted chromatin were used for input DNA extraction and pre- 
cipitation. Immunoprecipitation with specific antibodies (1-5 1g each; see 
Supplementary Fig. 8) was performed overnight with rotation at 4 °C, in a final 
volume of 500 pl. Immunocomplexes were recovered with 50 il of blocked pA/pG 
sepharose beads 50% slurry for 1h 30min with rotation at 4°C. Beads were 
recovered by centrifugation for 1 min at 800g and washed at room temperature 
in 1 ml of TSE150, TSE500 (0.1% SDS, 1% Triton, 2mM EDTA, 20 mM Tris-HCl 
pH8, 500 mM NaCl), washing buffer (10 mM Tris-HCl pH8, 0.25M LiCl, 0.5% 
NP40, 0.5% Na-Deoxycholate, 1mM EDTA), and TE (10mM Tris-HCl pH8, 
1mM EDTA). Each wash was performed for 5 min with rotation at room tem- 
perature. After the last wash, elution was performed in 100 ul of elution buffer (1% 
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SDS, 10mM EDTA, 50mM Tris-HCl pH 8) for 15 min at 65°C after vigorous 
vortexing. Eluates were collected after centrifugation for 1 min at 15,340g, and the 
beads rinsed in 150 pl of TE-SDS1%. After centrifugation for 1 min at 15,340g the 
supernatant was pooled with the corresponding first eluate. Crosslinking of ChIP 
and input fractions was reversed overnight at 65 °C, followed by proteinase K 
treatment (Invitrogen), extraction with phenol/chloroform and precipitation with 
ethanol. DNA pellets corresponding to the input fractions were re-suspended in 
300 pil of water, whereas those corresponding to the ChIP fraction were re-sus- 
pended in 100 11 in the case of transcription factors, or in 300 pl in the case of 
histone modifications. 

Transient siRNA knockdowns. The medium of subconfluent embryonic stem 
cell cultures was changed 6 h before nucleofection. After cell collection, five million 
cells were pelleted in individual tubes, washed with PBS1X (Invitrogen) and re- 
suspended in 90 pl of completed nucleofection solution (Amaxa). This cellular 
suspension was mixed with 10 pl of siRNA (150 nM) or shRNA expressing vectors 
(4 1g) and transferred into nucleofection cuvettes (Amaxa) that were placed in the 
nucleofection device. Program A30, which was used for all experiments, consis- 
tently gave more than 80% efficiency as evaluated by the nucleofection of a green 
fluorescent protein-expressing vector, with around 50% immediate mortality. 
Nucleofected cells were collected using the pipettes provided by Amaxa into 
500 pl of prewarmed embryonic stem cell medium, and transferred into 25-cm? 
gelatinized flasks containing 10 ml of prewarmed embryonic stem cell medium. 
Twenty-four hours later, cells were collected for analysis and RNA extraction. 
RexI and Gfp siRNAs. The siRNAs (shRNA1 Rex1: 5'-ACGGATACC 
TAGAGTGCATCA, shRNA2 RexI: 5'-CACGGAGAGCTCGAAACTAAA, 
shRNA Gfp: 5'-AAGCGCGATCACATGGTCCTG) were designed using SiDE 
(http://side.bioinfo.cnio.es). 

Real-time PCR analysis. Two systems of PCR analysis were exploited. All ana- 
lyses except those corresponding to the Rex1 knockdowns were analysed in 96-well 
plates using a StepOnePlus PCR machine (Applied Biosystems) and the Power 
Sybr Green PCR Master Mix (Applied Biosystems). Rex1 knockdown experiments 
were analysed in 384-well plates with a 480 LightCycler (Roche) using LightCycler 
480 SYBR Green I Master (Roche). All reactions were performed in duplicate. Five 
microlitres of DNA were used per reaction. 

Standard curves of all primers were performed to check for efficient amplifica- 
tion (above 90%). Melting curves were also performed to verify production of 
single DNA species with each primer pair. All primer sequences are available in 
Supplementary Fig. 8. 

Relative levels of expression in each assay were obtained through the AACt 
method, using (1) ArpoP0 mRNA levels as a reporter in all experiments except in 
Rex1 knockdowns, in which Tbp was used, and (2) the appropriate control cell line 
or cellular state as the reference sample. 

Enrichment levels in ChIP assays are expressed as a percentage of immunopre- 
cipitation relative to the input. Essentially, the ACt method was used to calculate a 
ChIP over input ratio that was corrected by the appropriate dilution factor of each 
analysed fraction, and multiplied by 100 to get the percentage of immunopreci- 
pitation. 
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Integrating carbon-halogen bond formation into 
medicinal plant metabolism 


Weerawat Runguphan'*, Xudong Qu'+* & Sarah E. O’Connor' 


Halogenation, which was once considered a rare occurrence in nat- 
ure, has now been observed in many natural product biosynthetic 
pathways’. However, only a small fraction of halogenated com- 
pounds have been isolated from terrestrial plants’. Given the impact 
that halogenation can have on the biological activity of natural pro- 
ducts’, we reasoned that the introduction of halides into medicinal 
plant metabolism would provide the opportunity to rationally 
bioengineer a broad variety of novel plant products with altered, 
and perhaps improved, pharmacological properties. Here we report 
that chlorination biosynthetic machinery from soil bacteria can be 
successfully introduced into the medicinal plant Catharanthus 
roseus (Madagascar periwinkle). These prokaryotic halogenases 
function within the context of the plant cell to generate chlorinated 
tryptophan, which is then shuttled into monoterpene indole alkaloid 
metabolism to yield chlorinated alkaloids. A new functional group— 
a halide—is thereby introduced into the complex metabolism of 
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Figure 1 | Monoterpene indole alkaloid biosynthesis. a, Tryptophan (1) is 
decarboxylated by tryptophan decarboxylase to yield tryptamine (2), which 
reacts with secologanin (3) to form strictosidine (4). After numerous 
rearrangements, strictosidine (4) is converted into a variety of monoterpene 
indole alkaloids, such as 19,20-dihydroakuammicine (5), ajmalicine 

(6), tabersonine (7) and catharanthine (8). These compounds have a variety of 
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C. roseus, and is incorporated in a predictable and regioselective 
manner onto the plant alkaloid products. Medicinal plants, despite 
their genetic and developmental complexity, therefore seem to be a 
viable platform for synthetic biology efforts. 

Numerous halogenase enzymes from soil bacteria have been iden- 
tified and characterized extensively'’°. Two of these flavoenzymes, 
PyrH®’ and RebH*"’, chlorinate the indole ring of tryptophan in the 
five and seven positions, respectively. Transferring these enzymes into 
other natural product pathways would allow site-specific incorpora- 
tion of halogens onto a range of tryptophan-derived alkaloid pro- 
ducts’’, provided that the downstream enzymes could accommodate 
the chlorinated tryptophan precursor. 

Catharanthus roseus produces a wide variety of monoterpene indole 
alkaloids'* (Fig. 1a). This metabolic pathway begins with the conver- 
sion of tryptophan (1) to tryptamine (2) by tryptophan decarboxy- 
lase'*. Tryptamine then condenses with the iridoid terpene 
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pharmacological activities*****°. Me, CH,; Glc, glucose. b, RebH and PyrH, 
along with a partner reductase, halogenate the indole ring of tryptophan to yield 
chlorotryptophan. Here we show that after transformation of these enzymes 
into C. roseus, the halogenated tryptophans 1a and 1b can be decarboxylated by 
tryptophan decarboxylase (C. roseus) to form the chlorotryptamines 2a and 
2b and then converted into chlorinated monoterpene indole alkaloids. 
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secologanin (3) to form a biosynthetic intermediate strictosidine (4), 
which is subsequently functionalized in C. roseus to form over 100 
alkaloids, including the anticancer agent vinblastine’*. Previous work 
has shown that when C. roseus cell culture is supplemented with a 
variety of halogenated tryptamines, the corresponding halogenated 
alkaloid analogues are produced in isolable yields’*"®. If prokaryotic 
halogenases could function in the eukaryotic plant cell, and if trypto- 
phan decarboxylase could convert halogenated tryptophan into halo- 
genated tryptamine, then C. roseus would produce chlorinated 
alkaloids de novo (Fig. 1b). 

Because RebH and PyrH do not turn over tryptamine, this strategy 
requires that tryptophan decarboxylase from C. roseus recognize halo- 
genated tryptophan. We assayed tryptophan decarboxylase from C. 
roseus in vitro with tryptophan (K,,=51.7+9.2"M (Michaelis 


constant), ket=5.1+0.lmin' (turnover number), keat/Km = 
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0.099 uM~' min™?), 7-chlorotryptophan (la; K,, = 499 + 74 UM, 
Kear = 1.6 £0.04 min™', keat/Ky = 0.00327 1M~' min™') and 5-chlor- 
otryptophan (1b; K,, =538+48uM, kea = 2.5+0.08 min ', keat/ 
Km = 0.00455 1M‘ min” ') (Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). The activity 
of the enzyme suggested that halogenated tryptophan could be decar- 
boxylated in vivo. 

When considering how to merge the prokaryotic biosynthetic 
machinery with the plant alkaloid pathway, we chose to transfer the 
halogenase enzymes into C. roseus rather than move the plant biosyn- 
thetic enzymes into a microbial host. Most of the monoterpene indole 
alkaloid biosynthetic genes have not been identified, making hetero- 
logous expression of this pathway impossible at present. Moreover, we 
note that reconstitution of plant alkaloid pathways continues to be a 
challenge’”"®. Many alkaloids use complex starting materials (such as 
secologanin) that are only produced by a few specialized plants, so 
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Figure 2 | Chlorinated alkaloids in C. roseus hairy root culture. a, LC-MS 
chromatograms showing 12-chloro-19,20-dihydroakuammicine (5a; m/z 359) 
in RebF-RebH hairy roots (red trace), contrasted with control cultures 
transformed with no plasmid (purple trace). An authentic standard of 

5a validated the structural assignment (black trace; Supplementary Figs 30 and 
31). b, Chromatograms showing 10-chloroajmalicine (6b) in RebF-PyrH- 
STRvm hairy roots (blue trace), contrasted with control cultures (purple trace). 
An authentic standard of 6b is shown” (black trace). c, Chromatograms 
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showing 15-chlorotabersonine (7b) in RebF-PyrH-STRvm hairy roots (blue 
trace), contrasted with control cultures (purple trace). An authentic standard of 
7b is shown” (black trace). The other major peak at m/z 371 had an exact mass 
and ultraviolet spectrum consistent with a chlorinated analogue of 
catharanthine” (8) (Supplementary Fig. 29). d, 'H NMR and tH-BC 
heteronuclear single quantum coherence (HSQC) spectra of 5a and 5c. fl and 
#2, chemical shifts in the 1H and 13C dimensions, respectively. 
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reconstitution of plant alkaloid pathways must also include biosyn- 
thesis of these precursors. For example, ajmalicine (6; Fig. 1a), one of 
the simplest of the monoterpene indole alkaloids, requires an esti- 
mated 14 discrete enzymes for biosynthesis from tryptophan and the 
terpene geraniol’*; reconstitution of a pathway of this length is a sig- 
nificant engineering problem. Therefore, we believe that exploring 
approaches in the host plant is an important aspect of alkaloid meta- 
bolic engineering efforts. 

To produce 7-chlorotryptophan in planta, we generated an express- 
ion construct containing codon-optimized complementary DNA 
encoding the 7-tryptophan chlorinase RebH and its required partner 
flavin reductase, RebF, in a plant expression vector (pCAMBIA 1300), 
both under the control of constitutive cauliflower mosaic virus 
(CaMV) 35S promoters. For production of 5-chlorotryptophan, an 
expression construct encoding the 5-chlorinating enzyme PyrH, along 
with RebF as the partner reductase, was generated. No signal sequence 
was added to the halogenase genes, to ensure that RebH, PyrH and 
RebF would produce chlorinated tryptophan in the cytosol, where it 
would most readily encounter the decarboxylase, which is also loca- 
lized in the cytosol’? (Supplementary Figs 3-5). 

We used Agrobacterium rhizogenes to generate hairy root culture of 
C. roseus transformed with the halogenase genes”. One of the early 
biosynthetic enzymes, strictosidine synthase, cannot turn over 5-chlor- 
otryptamine” (2b). Therefore, when transforming C. roseus with pyrH 
and rebF, we also introduced a mutant of strictosidine synthase 
(STRvm) that can convert 5-chlorotryptamine to 10-chlorostrictosi- 
dine'*” (4b). After a selection process, we cultivated the transformed 
root culture on standard Gamborg’s B5 plant medium and monitored 
chlorinated alkaloids using liquid chromatography/mass spectrometry 
(LC-MS). We observed formation of chlorinated tryptophans 1a and 
1b and chlorinated alkaloids in both the RebH-RebF and PyrH—RebF- 
STRvm hairy root lines (Fig. 2 and Supplementary Figs 6-15). These 
results indicate that RebH, PyrH and the partner reductase function 
productively in the plant cell environment, demonstrating that the 
flavin halogenases are highly transportable among kingdoms. 
Because chlorinated alkaloid production was observed in the trans- 
formed lines, we conclude that tryptophan decarboxylase can compe- 
tently turn over halogenated tryptophan substrates in vivo. 

Hairy roots transformed with RebH and RebF, which produce 
7-chlorotryptophan, yielded a major chlorinated product at m/z 359 
(Fig. 2a). An authentic standard of 12-chloro-19,20-dihydroakuam- 
micine (5a) co-eluted with this compound. Natural products contain- 
ing the akuammicine scaffold have a variety of pharmacological 
activities’ *°. Although the parent compound, 19,20-dihydroakuam- 
micine (5) has been isolated in good yields from other plants”, it is not 
a major alkaloid in C. roseus hairy root culture. However, when wild- 
type C. roseus cell lines were incubated with 7-chlorotryptamine, 12- 
chloro-19,20-dihydroakuammicine was also the major chlorinated 
product (Supplementary Fig. 16). Therefore, the predominance of 
12-chloro-19,20-dihydroakuammicine in the RebH-RebF hairy root 
line is probably due to substrate specificity of downstream enzymes for 
7-chlorotryptamine. A hairy root line transformed with the 5-chloro- 
tryptophan enzyme system, PyrH, RebF and STRvm, produced a 
variety of chlorinated alkaloids (Fig. 2b-d). Two representative chlori- 
nated alkaloids, 10-chloroajmalicine (6b) and 15-chlorotabersonine 
(7b), were identified by co-elution with authentic standards*’. 

Chlorinated alkaloid production seemed to be stable over the course 
of at least six subcultures. The alkaloid 12-chloro-19,20-dihydroa- 
kuammicine was produced at 26 + 4 \lg per gram of fresh root weight 
of a representative cell line averaged over six subcultures. For compar- 
ison, wild-type cell lines produced ~25 pg per gram of fresh tissue 
weight of chlorinated alkaloids when the medium was supplemented 
with 200 uM 7-chlorotryptamine (2a). Similarly, 10-chloroajmalicine 
and 15-chlorotabersonine (7b) were produced at 2.8+0.9 and 
4.0 + 1.0 ug per gram of fresh root weight, respectively, for a repres- 
entative cell line averaged over four subcultures (Supplementary Figs 
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12 and 14). Different concentrations of KCl (3 uM-20mM) were 
added to the medium, but increasing amounts of exogenous chloride 
salt did not significantly affect the yields of chlorinated alkaloids 
(Supplementary Figs 17 and 18). 

Previous reports demonstrated that RebH can use bromide to yield 
brominated tryptophan® (1c). To assess the capacity of RebH for bro- 
mination in vivo, we supplemented a low-chloride cell culture medium 
with KBr. The in vitro halide specificity of RebH correlated with the 
products generated in vivo, as we observed the formation of a com- 
pound that co-eluted with an authentic standard of 12-bromo-19,20- 
dihydroakuammicine (5c) (21 + 8 and 49 + 20 pig per gram of fresh 
root weight with 10 mM and 20mM KBr supplementation, respect- 
ively; Fig. 3). In contrast, supplementation of the medium with KI 
failed to yield either iodinated tryptophan or iodinated alkaloids. 
Again, this correlated with in vitro studies showing that RebH does 
not accept iodide as a substrate® (Supplementary Figs 19-22). 

We also measured the transcript levels of the heterologous enzymes 
by real-time PCR with reverse transcription. The production of halo- 
genated compounds depended on the expression of both RebF and 
RebH or PyrH. Notably, when the strictosidine synthase mutant 
STRvm was not expressed in the PyrH-RebF hairy root lines, we 
observed accumulation of 5-chlorotryptophan (representative cell line, 
9 + 1 ug per gram of fresh root weight) and 5-chlorotryptamine (rep- 
resentative cell line, 20 + 9 ug per gram of fresh root weight), but did 
not observe downstream alkaloids (Supplementary Figs 23 and 24). 

Tryptophan does not seem to accumulate in either wild-type or 
transformed hairy roots. However, accumulation of 7-chlorotrypto- 
phan (50 + 12 ug per gram of fresh root weight for a representative 
RebH-RebF cell line) and 5-chlorotryptophan (8 + 2 ug per gram of 
fresh root weight for a representative PyrH-RebF-STRvm cell line) 
was observed, suggesting that decarboxylation of chlorinated trypto- 
phan is a bottleneck in vivo, a step that could potentially be subjected to 
future engineering efforts. This is consistent with the 30-fold-lower 
catalytic efficiency of the decarboxylase enzyme for halogenated 
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Figure 3 | Extracted LC-MS chromatograms showing the presence of 12- 
bromo-19,20-dihydroakuammicine (5c; m/z 403) in RebF-RebH hairy 
roots. Hairy roots are grown in medium supplemented with KBr (0-20 mM 
final concentration) for two weeks before alkaloid extractions. 12-bromo- 
19,20-dihydroakuammicine is not observed in control cultures transformed 
with no plasmid after incubation in KBr-supplemented medium. An authentic 
standard of 12-bromo-19,20-dihydroakuammicine is used to validate the 
structural assignment (Supplementary Figs 29, 30 and 32). 
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tryptophan in vitro. The morphologies of the halogen producing 
lines were thicker and slower growing than those of wild-type lines 
(Supplementary Fig. 25). Because tryptophan serves as the precursor 
for other small-molecule metabolites, we speculate that chlorinated 
tryptophan may be diverted into other pathways such as auxins. 
Notably, 4-chloro indole acetic acid, which is found in several species 
of pea, has altered activity relative to the auxin indole acetic acid”””*. 

Medicinal plants produce a wide range of complex natural products 
but generate relatively few halogenated compounds; chlorinated or 
brominated compounds are not found among the approximately 
3,000 known monoterpene indole alkaloids produced by plants in 
the Apocynaceae, Rubiaceae and Loganiaceae families. The halogena- 
tion of natural products often has profound effects on the bioactivity of 
the compound, and can serve as a useful handle for further chemical 
derivatization’”’. Despite the metabolic and developmental complex- 
ity of plant tissue, transformation of these prokaryotic genes led to the 
regioselective incorporation of halides into the alkaloid products of the 
existing plant pathway. Notably, the yield of chlorinated alkaloids in 
the most productive lines (~26 pg per gram of fresh weight of plant 
tissue) is only 15-fold lower than the yield of total natural alkaloids 
(compounds 5, 6, 7 and 8) from wild-type tissue (~420 lg per gram of 
fresh weight of plant tissue) (Supplementary Fig. 26). The ease with 
which we engineered the successful production of chlorinated alka- 
loids in C. roseus, a plant with limited genetic characterization, indi- 
cates that medicinal plants can provide a viable platform for synthetic 
biology. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Structural characterization is shown in Supplementary Figs 27-32 and 
Supplementary Tables 1 and 2. 

Generation of transgenic C. roseus hairy root cultures. We transformed the 
expression construct pCAMRebHRebF into A. rhizogenes ATCC 15834 by elec- 
troporation (1-mm cuvette, 1.25kV), and we co-transformed pCAMPyrHRebF 
and pCAMSTRvm into A. rhizogenes ATCC 15834 by electroporation. 
Transformation of C. roseus seedlings with the generated Agrobacterium strains 
was performed as previously reported”. 

Evaluation of alkaloid production in transgenic C. roseus hairy roots. Every 
transgenic hairy root line that survived hygromycin selection medium was evalu- 
ated for alkaloid production. Transformed hairy roots were grown in Gamborg’s B5 
solid medium (half-strength basal salts, full-strength vitamins, 30 g1~' sucrose, 
6g] ‘agar, pH 5.7). The total chloride concentration in Gamborg’s B5 formulation 
was ~1 mM. We ground three-week-old hairy roots with a mortar, pestle and 106- 
jum acid-washed glass beads in methanol (10 ml g ' fresh weight of hairy roots). 
The crude natural product mixtures were filtered through 0.2-mm cellulose acetate 
membrane (VWR) and subsequently subjected to LC-MS analysis. Hairy roots 
transformed with wild-type A. rhizogenes lacking the plasmid were also evaluated. 
Brominated alkaloid production in transgenic C. roseus hairy roots. We grewa 
selected transformed hairy root line for two weeks in low-chloride solid medium 
(67 mg] (NHy)SO,, 353 mg! ~' Ca(NO3)3"4H,0, 61 mg]~' MgSO,, 1,250 mg 
1-' KNO;, half-strength Murashige and Skoog micronutrient salts and full- 
strength Murashige and Skoog vitamins, 341M total chloride concentration). 
Hairy roots were transferred to the same medium supplemented with either pot- 
assium bromide or potassium iodide (10-20 mM final concentration) and culti- 
vated for an additional two weeks. They were then processed and alkaloid 
production was analysed as described above (Supplementary Figs 12-15). We 
performed experiments in duplicate. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Heterologous expression and purification of C. roseus tryptophan decarbox- 
ylase. The tryptophan decarboxylase (TDC) gene (accession number M25151.1) 
was obtained by reverse-transcription PCR (RT-PCR) amplification of mRNA 
isolated from C. roseus hairy root culture (Invitrogen, Dynabeads mRNA direct 
kit) with PCR primers that introduce sites for NdeI and Xhol (underlined): 5’- 
AAAAAACATATGGGCAGCATTGATTCAACA-3’ and 5’-AAAAAACTCGA 
GTCAAGCTTCTTTGAGCAAATC-3’. The PCR fragment was subcloned into 
the pGEM-T Easy Vector (Promega), and then excised and ligated into the Ndel/ 
Xhol site of the pET28-a plasmid (Novagen). The resulting pET28a-TDC con- 
struct was subsequently transformed into BL21 (DE3) pLysS electrocompetent 
Escherichia coli (Promega). A single E. coli colony harbouring pET28a-TDC was 
inoculated in 5ml lysogeny broth medium supplemented with kanamycin 
(0.05 mgl~') and incubated overnight at 37°C with shaking at 2251r.p.m. An 
aliquot of the overnight culture (1 ml) was then used to inoculate 100 ml lysogeny 
broth medium supplemented with kanamycin (0.05mg1~') and incubated at 
37 °C with shaking at 225 r.p.m. until OD¢o9 0.6 was reached. Cells were induced 
for overexpression by the addition of isopropyl-B-D-galactopyranoside (IPTG; 
final concentration, 1 mM) and the culture was allowed to continue growth for 
16h at 18 °C. Cells were harvested by centrifugation and lysed by sonication. The 
hexahistidine-tagged TDC was purified using Ni-NTA Spin Kit (Qiagen) using 
manufacturer’s protocols (Supplementary Fig. 1). Eluted enzyme was subse- 
quently buffer-exchanged into phosphate buffer (50mM NaH,PO,, 100mM 
NaCl, pH 8.0) and immediately assayed for activity. This enzyme was not stable 
after extended storage. 

Determining the steady-state kinetic constants of TDC for tryptophan sub- 
strate analogues, 5- and 7-chlorotryptophan (1b and 1a). Steady-state kinetic 
constants of TDC for 5- and 7-chlorotryptophan (1b and 1a) (Amatek) were 
determined in phosphate buffer (0.1 M NaH,PO,, 3.5mM -mercaptoethanol, 
pH 8.5) containing 1mM _ pyridoxal-5’-phosphate at 30°C (0.3-ml reaction 
volume) with TDC concentrations appropriate for obtaining the initial rate of 
the reaction (0.6-0.9 1M). Aliquots (25 ul) were quenched in 1 ml methanol, 
containing yohimbine (500nM) as an internal standard, at appropriate time 
points. The samples were centrifuged (13,000 r.p.m. (16,000g), 5 min) to remove 
particulates and then analysed by LC-MS. Samples were ionized by ESI with a 
Micromass LCT Premier TOF Mass Spectrometer. The liquid chromatography 
was performed on an Acquity Ultra Performance BEH C18, 1.7 um, 2.1 X 100 mm 
column on a gradient of 10-90% acetonitrile/water (0.1% formic acid) over 5 min 
at a flow rate of 0.6ml min’. The appearance of the corresponding tryptamine 
analogues (either 5- or 7-chlorotryptamine) was monitored by peak integration 
and normalized to the internal standard. 5-chlorotryptamine was obtained from a 
commercial source (Alfa Aesar). 7-chlorotryptamine was synthesized as prev- 
iously reported’. Eight substrate concentrations (200-2,500 1M) were tested for 
7-chlorotryptophan substrate, and six substrate concentrations (200-1,200 |tM) 
were tested for 5-chlorotryptophan substrate. Each concentration was assayed 
three times and the average values are reported with standard deviations. The data 
were fitted using nonlinear regression to the Michaelis-Menten equation using 
ORIGINPRO 7 (OriginLab). For reference, the kinetic constants for the natural 
substrate tryptophan (1) were also measured at concentrations ranging from 15 to 
350 UM (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Construction of halogenase plant expression vectors PyrH-RebF-STRvm and 
RebH-RebF. The construction of plant expression vectors is summarized below 
and in Supplementary Fig. 3. 

(i) The CaAMV35S:Gus:NosPolyA fragment was obtained by PCR amplification of 
pCAMBIA 1305.1 (Cambia) with forward and reverse PCR primers CaMV35S- 
NosPolyA that introduce sites for Xbal and KpnI at the 5’ end, and PstI and Spel at 
the 3’ end (underlined): 5'-ACTTCTAGAGGTACCGGATCCTCTAGAGTCG 
ACCTGCAG-3’ and 5’-ATTCTGCAGACTAGTCCCGATCTAGTAACATAG 
ATGACACCG-3'. 

(ii) The tryptophan 5-halogenase gene (pyrH; accession number AAU95674) was 
obtained by PCR amplification of genomic DNA isolated from Streptomyces 
rugosporus NRRL 21084 with forward and reverse PCR primers CrPyrH that 
introduce sites for XhoI and Ncol at the 5’ end, and Spel and BstEII at the 3’ 
end (underlined): 5'-ACTCTCGAGCCATGGATATCCGATCTGTGGTGATCG- 
3’ and 5’-ACTACTAGTGGTAACCTCATTGGATGCTGGCGAGGTA-3’. 

(iii) The flavin reductase gene (rebF; accession number BAC15756) was obtained 
by PCR amplification of genomic DNA isolated from Lechevalieria aerocoloni- 
genes ATCC 39243 with forward and reverse PCR primers CrRebF that introduce 
sites for Xhol and Ncol at the 5’ end, and Spel and Pmll at the 3’ end (underlined): 
5'-ACTCTCGAGCCATGGATACGATCGAGTTCGACAGAC-3’ and 5'-ACT 
ACTAGTCACGTGTCATCCCTCCGGTGTCCACAC-3’. 

(iv) The tryptophan 7-halogenase gene (rebH; accession number BAC15758) was 
obtained by PCR amplification of genomic DNA isolated from Lechevalieria 
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aerocolonigenes ATCC 39243 with forward and reverse PCR primers CrRebH that 
introduce sites for Spel and Ncol at the 5’ end, and Spel and Pmll at the 3’ end 
(underlined): 5’-AAGACTACTAGTCCATGGATTCCGGCAAGATTGAC-3' 
and 5’-ACTACTAGTCACGTGTCAGCGGCCGTGCTGTTGCC-3’. 

CaMV35S:Gus:NosPolyA, PyrH, RebH and RebF PCR fragments were indi- 

vidually ligated into pGEM-Teasy vector (Promega) to yield pGEMCaMV35S, 
pGEMPyrH, pGEMRebH and pGEMRebF, respectively. 
(v) Codon-optimization for C. roseus was performed to ensure efficient expression 
of the prokaryotic halogenase and flavin reductase genes in plant cell culture. 
Using codon usage database software (http://www.kazusa.or.jp/codon/), the fol- 
lowing codons were identified as occurring at low frequency (triplet, frequency per 
thousand): GCG, 4.8; CGG, 3.3; ACG, 4.0; TCG, 6.1; CCG, 6.0; and CCC, 6.7. Site- 
directed mutagenesis was performed using a Stratagene QuikChange Site- 
Directed Mutagenesis kit to replace rare codons with the most frequently occur- 
ring codons encoding the corresponding amino acids. Only codons that appeared 
within the first 300 nucleotides of the genes were subjected to mutagenesis. 

The site-directed-mutagenesis primers (name, sequence) were as follows (the 
sites of mutation are underlined): PyrH-SDM-forl, 5’-GITGGGTGGTGGC 
ACTGCTGGCTGGATGACC-3’; PyrH-SDM-rev1, 5'-GGTCATCCAGCCAGC 
AGTGCCACCACCCAC-3’; PyrH-SDM-for2, 5'-GACATGCGGCCGTACAC 
TACTGCTACCGCGATGAGCGCCGGC:3’; PyrH-SDM-rev2, 5’-GCCGGCG 
CTCATCGCGGTAGCAGTAGTGTACGGCCGCATGTC-3'; RebH-SDM-for, 
5'-CCCCAATCTGCAGACTGCTTTCTTCGACTTCCTCGGA-3’; RebH-SDM- 
rev, 5'-TCCGAGGAAGTCGAAGAAAGCAGTCTGCAGATTGGGG-3’; RebF- 
SDM-forl, 5'-ACCGCGGCCGATCACAGGGCTCTGATGAGCCTGTTTCCC- 
3'; RebF-SDM-revl, 5'-GGGAAACAGGCTCATCAGAGCCCTGTGATCGGCC 
GCGGT-3’; RebF-SDM-for2, 5'-CTCGTCTGCCTGAACAGGGCTAGCGGAA 
CGTTGCAC-3'; RebF-SDM-rev2, 5'-GITGCAACGTTCCGCTAGCCCTGTTC 
AGGCAGACGAG-3’. 

(vi) PGEMCaMV35S was digested and ligated into the KpnI/EcoRI sites of pSP72 
vector (Promega) to yield psPCaMV35S. 

(vii) PGEMRebH and pGEMRebF were digested and ligated into the Ncol/Pmll 
sites of pSPCaMV35S to yield pSPRebH and pSPRebF, respectively. Similarly, 
pGEMPyrH was digested and ligated into the Ncol/BstEII sites of 
pSPCaMV35S to yield pSPPyrH. pSPRebF was then digested and ligated into 
the PstI site of pSP72 to yield pSPRebF_2. 

(viii) psPRebH and pSPPyrH were digested and ligated into the XbalI/EcoRI sites 
of pSPRebF_2 to yield pSPRebHRebF and pSPPyrHRebF, respectively. Finally, 
both pSPRebHRebF and pSPPyrHRebF were digested and ligated into the Spel site 
of pCAMBIA1300A to yield pCAMRebHRebF and pCAMPyrHRebF. 
pCAMBIA1300A was constructed by introducing an Spel restriction into 
pCAMBIA1300 (Cambia). The site-directed-mutagenesis primers are (Spel site 
underlined) 5’-CCCGCCTTCAGTTTAAACTAGTCAGTGTTTGACAGGAT- 
3' and 5’-atcctgtcaaacactgA CTAGT ttaaactgaagecgge-3’. 

pCAMSTRvm was constructed as previously described”’. 

Generation of transgenic C. roseus hairy root cultures. The plant expression 
construct pCAMRebHReDF was transformed into A. rhizogenes ATCC 15834 by 
means of electroporation (1-mm cuvette, 1.25kV). pCAMPyrHRebF and 
pCAMSTRvm were co-transformed into A. rhizogenes ATCC 15834 via electro- 
poration (Imm cuvette, 1.25 kV). Transformation of C. roseus seedlings with the 
generated Agrobacterium strains was performed as previously reported*’. Briefly, 
180-250 C. roseus seedlings (Vinca Little Bright Eyes, Nature Hills Nursery) were 
germinated aseptically on Gamborg’s B5 medium (full-strength basal salts, full- 
strength vitamins, 30 g1~' sucrose, pH 5.7) and grown in a 16-h light, 8-h dark 
cycle at 26 °C for 3 weeks. Seedlings were then wounded with extra-fine forceps at 
the stem tip, and 3-5 pl A. rhizogenes from a freshly grown liquid culture were 
inoculated on the wound. 

Hairy roots appeared at the wound site 2-3 weeks after infection for about 80% 
of the seedlings infected. After hairy roots reached 1-4 cm in length (usually about 
6 weeks after infection), they were excised and transferred to Gamborg’s B5 solid 
medium (half-strength basal salts, full-strength vitamins, 30 gl” ' sucrose, 6 gl ' 
agar, pH 5.7) containing hygromycin (0.03 mg ml’) for selection and the anti- 
biotic cefotaxime (0.25 mg ml _') to remove remaining bacteria. The total chloride 
concentration in Gamborg’s B5 formulation was 1 mM. All cultures were grown in 
the dark at 26 °C. After the hygromycin selection process, hairy roots were main- 
tained in solid medium lacking both hygromycin and cefotaxime. 

To adapt the line to liquid culture, approximately 200 mg of hairy roots (typ- 
ically five 3-4-cm-long stem tips) from each line that grew successfully on solid 
medium were transferred to 50 ml of half-strength Gamborg’s B5 liquid medium. 
The cultures were grown at 26°C in the dark at 125 r.p.m. Hairy root growth in 
liquid medium seemed to be slower than that in solid medium. Hairy root trans- 
formants were screened for survival in solid medium supplemented with hygro- 
mycin. The number of transformants decreased significantly after solid medium 
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selection for each of the constructs transformed. Every line that grew in the 
selection medium was analysed for alkaloid production. 

Hairy root selection and adaptation processes. For the plasmid pCAMRebH/ 
RebF, the number of transformed hairy roots was 200 and the number of hairy 
roots after solid medium selection was 31. For the plasmid pCAMPyrH/RebF/ 
STRvm, the number of transformed hairy roots was 140 and the number of hairy 
roots after solid medium selection was 57. 

Verification of transferred DNA integration by genomic DNA analysis. To 
verify the integration of transferred DNA (T-DNA) into the plant genome, the 
genomic DNA from transformed hairy roots was isolated (Qiagen DNeasy kit) and 
then subjected to PCR amplification using T-DNA-specific primers with TDC 
primers serving as a positive control (see below). Specifically, for the 
pCAMRebHRebF hairy roots, primers for PCR amplification were designed to 
amplify the complete TDC gene (TDC_for and TDC_rev), a 660-base-pair (bp) 
region of the RebH gene (RebH_for and RebH_rev), a 680-bp region of the RebF 
gene (RebF_for and RebF_rev) and an 800-bp region of the selection marker HPT 
gene (HPT_for and HPT_rev) (see below). 

PCR primers for verification of T-DNA integration of transformed hairy roots 
were as follows (name, sequence): TDC_for, 5'’-AAAAAACATATGGGCAGC 
ATTGATTCAACA-3’; TDC_rev, 5'-AAAAAACTCGAGTCAAGCTTCTTTG 
AGCAAATC-3’; RebH_for, 5’-GT'CTTCGATGCCGACCTCTTC-3’; RebH_rev, 
5'-GTACATGTCGATCTTCTCCTGC-3’; RebF_for, 5’-TAGAGGACCTAACAG 
AAC-3'; RebF_rev, 5’-CGTGACACTGGTCAGGGA-3’; HPT_for, 5’-GCCTGA 
ACTCACCGCGACGTC-3’; HPT_rev, 5’-CCTCCAGAAGAAGATGTTGGC-3’. 

PCR amplification of genomic DNA from all of the selected transformed lines 
(pCAMRebH/RebF cell line 4, lanes 1-4; pCAMRebH/RebF cell line 5, lanes 5-8; 
pCAMRebH/RebF cell line 6, lanes 9-12; pCAMRebH/RebDF cell line 10, lanes 13- 
16; and pCAMRebH/ReDE cell line 11, lanes 17-20) was successful for all four sets 
of primers (Supplementary Fig. 4). PCR amplification of hairy root transformed 
with A. rhizogenes lacking the pCAMBIA vector (provided by Professor Jacqueline 
Shanks (Iowa State University) and Professor Carolyn Lee-Parsons (Northeastern 
University)) genomic DNA was successful only when TDC-specific primers were 
used (lanes 21-24). These results indicated that rebH and rebF were successfully 
incorporated into the C. roseus genome in all chosen lines. 

For the pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm hairy roots, primers for PCR amplification 
were designed to amplify the complete TDC gene (TDC_for and TDC_rev), the 
complete PyrH gene (PyrH_for and PyrH_rev), a 680-bp region of the RebF gene 
(RebF_for and RebF_rev), a 440-bp region of the STRvm gene and an 800-bp 
region of the selection marker HPT gene (HPT_for and HPT_rev) (see below and 
Supplementary Fig. 5). 

PCR primers for verification of T-DNA integration of transformed hairy roots 
were as follows (name, sequence): TDC_for, 5’-AAAAAACATATGGGC 
AGCATTGATTCAACA-3'; TDC_rev, 5’-AAAAAACTCGAGTCAAGCTTCT 
TTGAGCAAATC-3; PyrH_for, 5’-ATGATCCGATCTGTGGTG-3; PyrH_rev, 
5'-TCATTGGATGCTGGCGAG-3; RebF_for, 5’-TAGAGGACCTAACAGAAC- 
3; RebF_rev, 5’-CGTGACACTGGTCAGGGA-3; STRvm_for, 5'-CCTTATTATT 
GAAAGAGCTACATATG-3; STRvm_rev, 5'’-GCTAGAAACATAAGAATTTCC 
CTTG-3; HPT_for, 5’-GCCTGAACTCACCGCGACGTC-3; HPT_rev, 5'-CCTCC 
AGAAGAAGATGTTGGC-3. 

PCR amplification of genomic DNA from three of four of the selected trans- 

formed lines (pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm cell line 1, lanes 1-5; pCAMPyrH/RebF/ 
STRvm cell line 3, lanes 6-10, pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm cell line 6, lanes 11-15) 
was successful for all five sets of primers (Supplementary Fig. 5). PCR amplifica- 
tion of genomic DNA from pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm cell line 7 (lanes 16-20) 
was successful when TDC, PyrH, RebF and HPT primers were used but not when 
STRvm primers were used. PCR amplification of hairy root transformed with A. 
rhizogenes lacking the pCAMBIA vector genomic DNA was successful only when 
TDC specific primers were used (lanes 21-25). 
Evaluation of alkaloid production in transgenic C. roseus hairy roots. Every 
transgenic hairy root line that survived hygromycin selection medium was eval- 
uated for alkaloid production. Transformed hairy roots were grown in Gamborg’s 
BS5 solid medium (half-strength basal salts, full-strength vitamins, 30 g1_' sucrose, 
6g] ' agar, pH 5.7). The total chloride concentration in Gamborg’s B5 formula- 
tion was ~1 mM. Three-week-old hairy roots were ground with a mortar, pestle 
and 106 jm acid-washed glass beads in methanol (10 ml g ' of fresh hairy root 
weight). The crude natural product mixtures were filtered through 0.2-1m cel- 
lulose acetate membrane (VWR) and subsequently subjected to LC-MS analysis. 
Additionally, hairy roots transformed with wild-type A. rhizogenes lacking the 
plasmid were also evaluated. 

These crude alkaloid mixtures were diluted 30:830 with methanol for mass 
spectral analysis. Samples were ionized by ESI with a Micromass LCT Premier 
TOF Mass Spectrometer. The liquid chromatography was performed on an 
Acquity Ultra Performance BEH C18, 1.7 tm, 2.1 X 100 mm column ona gradient 


of 10-90% acetonitrile/water (0.1% TEA) over 5 minata flow rate of 0.6 ml min |. 


The capillary and sample cone voltages were 1,300 and 60 V, respectively. The 
desolvation and source temperature were 300 and 100 °C, respectively. The cone 
and desolvation gas flow rates were 60 and 8001 per hour, respectively. Analysis 
was performed with MASSLYNX 4.1. Accurate mass measurements were obtained 
in W-mode. The spectra were processed using the MASSLYNX 4.1 mass measure, 
in which the mass spectrum of peaks of interest was smoothed and centred with 
TOF mass correction, locking on the reference infusion of reserpine. Data for 
RebF-RebH lines are shown in extracted LC-MS chromatograms in 
Supplementary Figs 6-10. 

Feeding of 7-chlorotryptamine (2a) in control C. roseus hairy root cultures 
transformed with no plasmid. Alkaloid accumulation levels in hairy roots trans- 
formed with RebH and RebF were compared with alkaloid accumulation levels in 
control hairy root fed with 7-chlorotryptamine. The control hairy root line was 
grown for 2 weeks in half-strength Gamborg’s B5 solid medium. Hairy roots were 
then transferred to the same medium supplemented with 7-chlorotryptamine (2a; 
0, 25, 50, 100, 200 and 750 uM final concentrations) and grown for a further 1 
week. Hairy roots were then processed and alkaloid production analysed as 
described in the previous subsection (Supplementary Fig. 16). Feeding studies 
were performed in duplicate. 

Brominated alkaloid production in transgenic C. roseus hairy roots. A selected 
transformed hairy root line was grown for 2 weeks in low-chloride solid medium 
(67 mg] _' (NH4),SO,, 353 mg! ' Ca(NO;),?4H,0, 61 mg]? MgSO,, 1,250 mg 
1-' KNO,, half-strength Murashige and Skoog micronutrient salts and full- 
strength Murashige and Skoog vitamins, 3 1M total chloride concentration). 
Hairy roots were transferred to the same medium supplemented with either pot- 
assium bromide or potassium iodide (10-20 mM final concentration) and culti- 
vated for an additional 2 weeks. Hairy roots were then processed and alkaloid 
production analysed as described in the previous subsection but one. Hairy roots 
transformed with wild-type A. rhizogenes lacking the plasmid were also evaluated 
(Supplementary Figs 19-22). Experiments were performed in duplicate. 
Purification and isolation of alkaloids from transformed TDC suppressed 
hairy roots supplemented with 7-chlorotryptamine and 7-bromotryptamine. 
To obtain chlorinated and brominated alkaloid standards, root tips (10-15) from 
TDC suppressed hairy roots** were subcultured in six 50 ml Gamborg’s B5 liquid 
medium (half-strength basal salts, full-strength vitamins, 30 g1~' sucrose, pH 5.7) 
and grown at 26 °C in the dark at 125 r.p.m. for 3 weeks before the medium was 
supplemented with either 7-chlorotryptamine (2a) or 7-bromotryptamine (2c) 
(750 uM final concentration). Both tryptamine analogue substrates were synthe- 
sized as previously reported*’. After 2 weeks of co-cultivation, hairy roots were 
extracted as described above in methanol (10mlg ’ fresh hairy root weight). 
Alkaloid extracts were filtered, concentrated under vacuum and redissolved in 
25% acetonitrile/water (0.1% TFA) (1 ml g of fresh hairy root weight). 

For cultures supplemented with 7-chlorotryptamine (2a), the redissolved mix- 
ture was purified on a 10 X 20 mm Vydec reverse-phase column using a gradient 
of 25-52% acetonitrile/water (0.1% TFA) over 24 min. Alkaloids were monitored 
at 228 nm and fractions containing the alkaloid analogues of interest, as deter- 
mined by the characteristic isotopic distribution expected for chlorinated mole- 
cules (*°CI/°’Cl) from LC-MS analysis, were combined and concentrated under 
vacuum (Supplementary Fig. 27). 

For cultures supplemented with 7-bromotryptamine (2c), similar procedures 
were performed to isolate alkaloids from transgenic hairy roots, except that the 
liquid chromatography method was extended to 26 min. Alkaloids were moni- 
tored at 228nm and fractions containing the alkaloid analogues of interest, as 
determined by LC-MS analysis, were combined and concentrated under vacuum 
(Supplementary Fig. 28). 

Isolated alkaloids from both feedings were analysed by LC-MS (same para- 

meters as above), analytical high-performance liquid chromatography and, where 
possible, high resolution LC-MS (Supplementary Table 1), ultraviolet—visible 
spectroscopy (Supplementary Fig. 29), tandem MS-MS (Supplementary Fig. 30) 
and 'H NMR, °C NMR and 'H-"*C HSQC using a Bruker AVANCE-600 NMR 
spectrometer equipped with a 5-mm 1H{13C,31P} cryoprobe (Supplementary 
Figs 31 and 32). Halogenated alkaloids generally displayed longer retention times 
than the natural alkaloids. 
Quantification of chlorinated alkaloid production in transformed hairy roots. 
12-chloro-19,20-dihydroakuammicine (5a) and 12-bromo-19,20-dihydroakuam- 
micine (5c) standard curves were constructed by quantifying the peak areas of 
several concentrations (20-1,400 nM) of each alkaloid authentic standard using 
MASSLYNX 4.1. Similarly, 10-chloroajmalicine (6b), 15-chlorotabersonine (7b) 
and 10-chlorocatharanthine (8b) standard curves were constructed by quantifying 
the peak areas of several concentrations (20-1,400 nM) of each natural (that is, 
non-chlorinated) alkaloid authentic standard using MASSLYNX 4.1. 
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Dependence of chlorinated alkaloid production on concentrations of sodium 
chloride. A selected transformed hairy root line was grown for 2 weeks in low- 
chloride solid medium (67 mg]? (NH4)2SO4, 353 mg]! Ca(NO3)2?4H20, 
6l1mgL~' MgSO,, 1,250mgl~' KNOs, half-strength Murashige and Skoog 
micronutrient salts and full-strength Murashige and Skoog vitamins, 3 |\M total 
chloride concentration). Hairy roots were transferred to the same medium sup- 
plemented with potassium chloride (0-20 mM final concentration) and grown for 
a further 2 weeks. Hairy roots were then processed and alkaloid production was 
analysed as previously described (Supplementary Figs 17 and 18). 
Assessment of the stability of chlorinated alkaloid production in subsequent 
subcultures. Ten root tips from hairy roots transformed with pCAMRebH/RebF 
and pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm were subcultured every 3 weeks in Gamborg’s B5 
solid medium (half-strength basal salts, full-strength vitamins, 30 gl! sucrose, 
6g] | agar, pH 5.7). and grown at 26 °C in the dark. Alkaloids were isolated from 
21-day-old hairy roots and analysed as described above (Supplementary Figs 11-14). 
Verification of expression of RebH, RebF and PyrH, STRvm enzymes by real- 
time RT-PCR. Real-time RT-PCR was used to assess the expression levels of 
RebH and RebF. Expression levels in hairy roots infected with A. rhizogenes 
lacking the pCAMRebH/RebF construct were compared with expression levels 
in hairy roots harbouring pCAMRebH/RebF. Messenger RNA from transformed 
hairy roots was isolated and purified from contaminant DNA using a Qiagen 
RNeasy Plant Mini Kit and Rnase-free Dnasel, respectively. The resulting 
mRNA was then reverse-transcribed to cDNA using a Qiagen QuantiTect 
Reverse transcription kit and then subjected to PCR with specific primers (see 
below), a Qiagen SYBR Green PCR kit and a Biorad DNA Engine Opticon 2 
system. The threshold cycle (Cy) was determined as the cycle with a signal higher 
than that of the background plus 10 s.d. Catharanthus roseus 40S ribosomal pro- 
tein S9 (Rps9), encoded by a house-keeping gene, was used to adjust the amount of 
the total mRNA in all samples. Real-time RT-PCR was performed in triplicate and 
the data are pictured as the relative expression levels of rebH and rebF mRNA in 
transgenic hairy roots as well as hairy roots lacking the pCAMBIA plasmid 
(Supplementary Fig. 23). 

PCR primers for real-time RT-PCR of pCAMRebH/RebF transformed hairy 
roots were designed using the GenScript web tool (http://www.genscript.com/ssl- 
bin/app/primer), and were as follows (name, sequence): RebH_for, 5'-GACGG 
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GCATCTACTTCGTCT-3’; RebH_rev, 5’-TCGAACATCGTCTCGATCTC-3’ 
(amplicon size, 117); RebF_for, 5'-CTGATGAGCCTGTTTCCCA-3’; RebF_rev, 
5'-CGTGACACTGGTCAGGGA-3’ (amplicon size, 99); Rbps9_for, 5’-TTGAGC 
CGTATCAGAAATGC-3'; Rbps9_rev, 5’-CCCTCATCAAGCAGACCATA-3' 
(amplicon size, 122). 

Real time RT-PCR was used to assess the expression levels of PyrH, RebF and 
STRvm. Expression levels in hairy roots infected with A. rhizogenes lacking the 
pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm construct were compared with expression levels in 
hairy roots harbouring pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm (Supplementary Fig. 24). 

Chlorinated alkaloid production ina line lacking STRvm expression is shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 15. Photographs of the transformed roots are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 25. 

PCR primers for real-time RT-PCR of pCAMPyrH/RebF/STRvm transformed 
hairy roots were designed using GenScript web tool, and were as follows (name, 
sequence): PyrH_for, 5’-GCCTGCTCATCAACCAGAC-3’; PyrH_rev, 5’-CATC 
GCGGTAGCAGTAGTGT-3’ (amplicon size, 137); RebF_for, 5‘-CTGATGAG 
CCTGTTTCCCA-3’; RebF_rev, 5'-CGTGACACTGGTCAGGGA-3’ (amplicon 
size, 99); STRvm_for, 5’-TATTATTGAAAGAGCTACATATG-3’; STRvm_rev, 
5'-CTCTGCACTGCCTTTCTTG-3’ (amplicon size, 134); Rbps9_for, 5’-TTGA 
GCCGTATCAGAAATGC-3’; Rbps9_rev, 5'-CCCTCATCAAGCAGACCATA- 
3’ (amplicon size, 122). 

Quantification of natural alkaloids in wild-type roots. The levels of natural 
alkaloids in wild type hairy roots was quantified as described in section on quan- 
tification of chlorinated alkaloid production in transformed hairy roots. 

The levels of the four most abundant alkaloids found in these hairy roots, 
ajmalicine (6), tabersonine (7), catharanthine (8), as well as tryptophan (1) and 
tryptamine (2), were measured (Supplementary Fig. 26). 
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here was a time when Boyd could have 
Tis all the information he desired at 

his fingertips. It became impossible to 
keep track of the sources of information that 
threatened to overwhelm everyday life. That 
was before the Pulse permanently wiped out 
all electronics worldwide. Only those like 
Boyd who were septuagenarians at least, 
could remember those times of information 
overload. With his memory failing intermit- 
tently, a sign of weakness that he couldn't 
afford, Boyd missed those days immensely. 

He snapped his fingers to get the attention 
of Carmichael, a man of great size, low ambi- 
tion and unquestioning loyalty. The burly man 
strode across the dimly lit lounge and leaned 
over Boyd’s chair. His bald head reflected the 
yellowish light of a wall lamp. 

“Get down to the Web office.” Boyd’s 
voice was still strong, but croaked per- 
petually. “I need a name.” 

Carmichael carefully pulled a 
black notebook and a gilt pen from 
the inner pocket of his suit. He stood 
patiently, pen in hand. 

“Fifty years ago. Ran the dog 
track across the docks. Had a boy 
with a missing finger. His girlfriend 
— tall, brunette. [need to know | 
what she was called. Seeifyoucan | 
track her down? 

Carmichael made brief notes in 
his book, then closed it and returned 
it to his pocket. As Carmichael left 
the room, Boyd shuffled a collec- 
tion of papers on the oval table before him 
and prepared to meet his lieutenants. 


The door into the Web office swung open 
slowly, accompanied by a tinkling bell, and 
Celia looked up from the counter at the 
imposing figure who entered. The chubby 
smile slid from her face. Smart suit, impas- 
sive face, shorn head — he worked for the 
Guv’nor, that was obvious. The man moved 
with a grace surprising for his size and pulled 
out a small notebook as he approached the 
counter. He tore out a page and placed it on 
the wooden surface, turned it to face Celia 
and pushed it across to her. 

“The Guwnor needs this information” 
There was no threat, no 
intimidation, but Celia NATURE.COM 
knew that she should _ Discuss this story 
ask no questions. online at: 

Shetookamomentto —go.nature.com/ghenem 
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Information at your fingertips. 


read the neatly printed words, then turned 
to her workstation. Alongside a chunky 
black typewriter was a brass lever that pro- 
truded through a slot in the desk. A total of 
12 notches adjoining the slot were neatly 
labelled with possible destinations for the 
telegram. She engaged the lever and moved 
it up into the slot labelled ‘Council Offices’ 
Pulleys and ratchets connected her teletyper 
to the telegraph line that led from her roof to 
the Council Offices several miles away. 

She began typing her message with the 
word “Urgent. Everyone wanted their mes- 
sage to be dealt with urgently, but operators 


\aTtike- 


knew to use it only when absolutely neces- 
sary. With each key stroke, not only were her 
words typed on the carbonated paper, but 
the plunger attached to each key strummed 
the wire strung beneath. The plungers were 
marked with a series of grooves that repre- 
sented the Morse code for that letter. The 
wires, one for each row, vibrated in time to 
the code. They were linked to a delicately 
balanced connector that danced to the 
rhythm and tapped out the message across 
the telegraph wire. 

When the message was complete she 
pulled the paper from the machine and gave 
a copy to the unmoving Carmichael. 

“How long?” 

“Within the hour, usually.” 

“Tl wait.” 

Celia had been afraid he would say that. 
He tooka seat in the corner of the waiting 
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room and stared out of the window. Celia 
turned back to her equipment, and willed the 
reply to arrive speedily. While she waited, she 
indulged in her regular daydream of work- 
ing at one of the Web Hubs, where up to 100 
destinations could be selected by a series of 
levers. 

The reply came in 20 minutes, with infor- 
mation from the Land Registry and the Reg- 
ister Office, but with requests destined for 
elsewhere. Celia typed in the new destina- 
tion and imagined her words racing along 
the lines to the North London Hub, and from 
there northward to the Lincoln Hub, then 
locally to the Lincolnshire Register Office. 

By the time the request returned to Celia’s 
machine it incorporated the name of the son, 
born in Lincolnshire; a note from a North 
London hospital of a fatal stabbing almost 
50 years past matching the name — and 

a ‘No Comment from the Metropolitan 
Police. 

The final comment was from an 
archivist at a North London newspa- 
per. He had unearthed a report on the 
funeral, a picture of a small group of 
mourners, among them a tall brunette 

—aname. 

Celia pulled the paper from the 
teletyper, circled the name and 
handed it over to Carmichael closer 
to two hours from when he had 
entered. He inclined his head politely 
and left without a word. 


The meeting had gone well, although 
Boyd saw a predatory gleam in the 
eyes of some of his lieutenants. Carmichael 
arrived back as he was sipping the remains 
of acup of tea. He took the paper and stared 
at the name. Annabelle. Yes, how could he 
have forgotten? 

He pushed aside an assortment of papers 
and opened a large leather-bound notebook. 
A paragraph had been abandoned halfway 
down the page, and here Boyd took up the 
pen to continue his autobiography. 

‘Her name was Annabelle. When she ran 
off with the son of a dog-track owner, it 
started a feud that shook the whole borough. 
Her friend ran a boutique..? 

“Carmichael, I need a name!” 

Carmichael reached into his suit and once 
more pulled out his pen and notebook. m 


Gareth D. Jones is an environmental scientist 
who also writes stories and drinks lots of tea. 
His stories have appeared in 40 publications. 
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Quantitative reactivity profiling predicts 
functional cysteines in proteomes 


Eranthie Weerapana’**, Chu Wang*, Gabriel M. Simon!”, Florian Richter**, Sagar Khare**, Myles B. D. Dillon’, 
Daniel A. Bachovchin'”, Kerri Mowen?, David Baker*+> & Benjamin F. Cravatt!? 


Cysteine is the most intrinsically nucleophilic amino acid in proteins, where its reactivity is tuned to perform diverse 
biochemical functions. The absence of a consensus sequence that defines functional cysteines in proteins has hindered 
their discovery and characterization. Here we describe a proteomics method to profile quantitatively the intrinsic 
reactivity of cysteine residues en masse directly in native biological systems. Hyper-reactivity was a rare feature 
among cysteines and it was found to specify a wide range of activities, including nucleophilic and reductive catalysis 
and sites of oxidative modification. Hyper-reactive cysteines were identified in several proteins of uncharacterized 
function, including a residue conserved across eukaryotic phylogeny that we show is required for yeast viability and 
is involved in iron-sulphur protein biogenesis. We also demonstrate that quantitative reactivity profiling can form the 
basis for screening and functional assignment of cysteines in computationally designed proteins, where it discriminated 
catalytically active from inactive cysteine hydrolase designs. 


Large-scale scientific endeavours such as genome sequencing and 
structural genomics are providing a wealth of new information on 
the full complement of proteins present in eukaryotic and prokaryotic 
organisms. Many of these proteins, however, remain partly or com- 
pletely unannotated with respect to their biochemical activities’. New 
methods are therefore needed to characterize protein function on a 
global scale. Much effort is currently devoted to the characterization 
of post-translational modification events because these covalent 
adducts can have profound and dynamic effects on protein activity’. 
Another frequently overlooked parameter that defines functional 
‘hotspots’ in the proteome is amino acid side-chain reactivity, which 
can vary by several orders of magnitude for a given residue depending 
on local protein microenvironment. Methods to measure side-chain 
reactivity en masse directly in complex biological systems have not yet 
been described, and as such, the reactive landscape of the proteome 
remains largely unexplored. 

Among the protein-coding amino acids, cysteine is unique owing 
to its intrinsically high nucleophilicity and sensitivity to oxidative 
modification. The pK, of the free cysteine thiol is between 8 and 9, 
meaning that only slight perturbations in the local protein micro- 
environment can result in ionized thiolate groups with enhanced 
reactivity at physiological pH*. Diverse families of enzymes use 
cysteine-dependent chemical transformations, including proteases, 
oxidoreductases and acyltransferases*. In addition to its role in cata- 
lysis, cysteine is subject to several forms of oxidative post-translational 
modification, including sulphenation (SOH), sulphination (SO,H), 
nitrosylation (SNO), disulphide formation and glutathionylation, 
which endow it with the ability to serve as a regulatory switch on 
proteins that is responsive to the cellular redox state’. 

Functional cysteines, regardless of whether they are catalytic residues 
or sites of post-translational modification, do not conform to a canon- 
ical sequence motif, which complicates their systematic identification 
and characterization. pK, measurements can identify cysteine residues 
with heightened nucleophilicity (or ‘hyper-reactive’ cysteines®’), but 


this requires purified protein and detailed kinetic and mutagenic 
experiments”® that cannot be performed on a proteome-wide scale. 
Additional methods have been introduced to computationally predict 
redox-active cysteines’, identify cysteines with specific modifications'”, 
and qualitatively inventory electrophile-modified cysteines in pro- 
teomes'*"'®. Some of these studies have provided suggestive evidence 
that nucleophilic cysteines may possess a variety of important func- 
tions’*"*, although the non-quantitative methods used in each case 
precluded a robust and systematic evaluation of this potential relation- 
ship. We adopted a different strategy to globally characterize cysteine 
functionality in proteomes based on quantitative reactivity profiling 
with isotopically labelled, small-molecule electrophiles. 


Quantifying cysteine reactivity in proteomes 
Our approach, termed isoTOP-ABPP (isotopic tandem orthogonal 
proteolysis—activity-based protein profiling), has four features to 
enable quantitative analysis of native cysteine reactivity (Fig. 1a): (1) 
an electrophilic iodoacetamide (IA) probe, to label cysteine residues in 
proteins, that also has (2) an alkyne handle for ‘click chemistry’ con- 
jugation of probe-labelled proteins’? to (3) an azide-functionalized 
TEV-protease recognition peptide containing a biotin group for strep- 
tavidin enrichment of probe-labelled proteins”, and (4) an isotopically 
labelled valine for quantitative mass spectrometry (MS) measurements 
of IA-labelled peptides across multiple proteomes (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). After tandem on-bead proteolytic digestions with trypsin 
and TEV protease’*”’, probe-labelled peptides attached to isotopic 
tags are released and analysed by liquid-chromatography-high- 
resolution MS to identify [A-modified cysteines and quantify their 
extent of labelling based on MS2 and MS1 profiles, respectively. An 
isoTOP-ABPP ratio, R, is generated for each identified cysteine that 
reflects the difference in signal intensity between light and heavy tag- 
conjugated proteomes. 

We first verified the accuracy of isoTOP-ABPP by labelling varying 
amounts of a mouse liver proteome (1X, 2, 4X) with the IA probe 
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Figure 1 | A quantitative approach to globally profile cysteine reactivity in 
proteomes. a, isoTOP-ABPP involves proteome labelling, click-chemistry- 
based incorporation of isotopically labelled cleavable tags, and sequential on- 
bead protease digestions to provide probe-labelled peptides for MS analysis. 
The IA probe is shown in the inset. LC-MS/MS, liquid-chromatography-MS/ 
MS. b, Measured isoTOP-ABPP ratios for peptides from MCE7 cells labelled 
with four pairwise IA probe concentrations (10:10 1M, 20:10 1M, 50:10 uM, 
100:10 1M). The blue box highlights peptides with low isoTOP-ABPP ratios 
(R < 2.0). Chromatographs for creatine kinase B (CKB; low ratio) and plastin 2 


followed by click chemistry conjugation with either the heavy or light 
variants of the azide-TEV-biotin tag. The observed signals for labelled 
cysteines closely matched the expected proteome ratios (Rj. ~ 1, 
Ro.1 ~ 2, or Ry, ~ 4, respectively; Supplementary Fig. 2). A represent- 
ative MS/MS profile of an I[A-labelled peptide from our proteomic 
experiments is provided in Supplementary Fig. 3. 

In contrast to traditional cysteine-alkylating protocols for proteo- 
mics that use millimolar concentrations of IA to stoichiometrically 
modify all cysteines in denatured proteins”’, we proposed that, by 
applying low (micromolar) concentrations of the IA probe to native 
proteomes, differences in the extent of alkylation would reflect differ- 
ences in cysteine reactivity, rather than abundance. This hypothesis 
predicts that the reactivity of cysteines can be measured on a proteome- 
wide scale in isoTOP-ABPP experiments that compare low versus high 
concentrations of IA probe, where hyper-reactive cysteines would be 
expected to label to completion at low probe concentrations (generat- 
ing isoTOP-ABPP ratios with Rtnigh):jlow)~ 1) and less reactive 
cysteines should show concentration-dependent increases in I[A-probe 
labelling (generating isoTOP-ABPP ratios with Rnigh):tlow) > 1) 
(Supplementary Fig. 4). We tested this idea by performing four parallel 
isoTOP-ABPP experiments with the soluble proteome of the human 
breast cancer cell line MCF7 using pair-wise [A-probe concentrations 
of 10:10 uM, 20:10 uM, 50:10 UM and 100:10 uM (light:heavy). More 
than 800 probe-labelled cysteines were identified on 522 proteins, the 
vast majority of which exhibited escalating isoTOP-ABPP ratios 
(Fig. 1b) expected for reactions that did not reach completion over 
the tested probe concentration range. In contrast, a small subset of 
cysteines (<10%) showed nearly identical ratios at all probe concen- 
trations tested (Ry ~ Ro ~ Rs. ~ Rio. ~ 1, Fig. 1b, shaded blue 
box). An expanded analysis of multiple human cancer line (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5 and Supplementary Table 1) and mouse tissue 
(Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 2) proteomes treated 
with low (10M) and high (100 1M) IA-probe concentrations 
revealed consistent isoTOP-ABPP ratios for individual cysteine resi- 
dues, indicating that the propensity of a cysteine to display high IA 
reactivity is an intrinsic property of the residue (and presumably its 
local protein environment), and not, in general, contingent on features 
specific to a particular cell or tissue. Additionally, isoTOP-ABPP 
ratios showed no correlation with either protein abundance or pep- 
tide ion intensity (Supplementary Fig. 7), indicating that they were 
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(LCP 1; high ratio) are shown, with elution profiles for heavy- and light-labelled 
peptides in blue and red, respectively, and green lines depicting peak 
boundaries used for quantification. Isotopic envelopes are shown for light- and 
heavy-labelled peptides with green lines representing predicted values. 
Sequences are shown for tryptic peptides containing [A-probe-labelled 
cysteines (marked by asterisks) in CKB and LCP1. RT, retention time. 
Additional chromatographs from isoTOP-ABPP experiments are in 
Supplementary Table 7. 


independent of potential MS-based ionization sources for saturation. 
Finally, we confirmed that similar isoTOP-ABPP ratios were obtained 
for cysteines in reactions where time rather than the concentration of 
probe was varied (Supplementary Fig. 8 and Supplementary Table 3), 
confirming that lowisoTOP-ABPP ratios reflect rapid reaction kinetics 
(hyper-reactivity), rather than saturable binding interactions (see 
Supplementary Discussion). 


Hyper-reactivity predicts cysteine functionality 

We next sought to assess the functional ramifications of the special 
subset of cysteines that showed hyper-reactivity in isoTOP-ABPP 
experiments. We first noted that multiple sites of I[A-probe labelling 
on the same protein often showed markedly different isoTOP-ABPP 
ratios. For example, the glutathione S-transferase GSTO1 was labelled 
on four cysteine residues, three of which showed high ratios (C90, 
C192 and C237 had ratios of Rjo.; = 5.6, 7, and 5.4, respectively), 
whereas the fourth (C32) showed a low ratio of Rjo.; = 0.9 (Fig. 2a). 
Interestingly, C32 is the active-site nucleophile of GSTOI (ref. 22). 
Acetyl-CoA acetyltransferase-1 (ACAT1) was also labelled on four 
cysteines and three showed high ratios (C119, C196 and C413 showed 
ratios of Rio. = 8.8, 8.2 and 4, respectively), whereas the fourth, the 
active site nucleophile C126 (ref. 23), yielded a low ratio of Rio.) = 1.1 
(Fig. 2a). 

The aforementioned findings indicated that heightened IA reactivity 
might be a good predictor of cysteine functionality in proteins. To 
examine this premise more systematically, we queried the Universal 
Protein Resource (UniProt) database to retrieve functional annota- 
tions for the 1,082 cysteine residues labelled by the IA probe. This 
analysis revealed that the most hyper-reactive cysteines were remark- 
ably enriched in functional residues, with 35% of the cysteines with 
Rio <2 being annotated as active-site nucleophiles or redox-active 
disulphides compared to 0.2% for all cysteine residues in the UniProt 
database (Fig. 2b, c, Supplementary Fig. 9 and Supplementary Tables 4 
and 5). Hyper-reactive cysteines were also, as a group, more conserved 
across eukaryotic evolution (Supplementary Fig. 10). A broader survey 
of hyper-reactive cysteines identified several that have been ascribed 
functional properties in the literature despite lacking annotation in 
UniProt (Supplementary Fig. 11). For example, a single hyper-reactive 
cysteine C108 (Rjo-; = 1.0) was identified in the uncharacterized 
protein D15Wsu75e. This protein and its orthologues are predicted 
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Figure 2 | Hyper-reactive cysteines are highly enriched in functional 
residues. a, Chromatographs from an isoTOP-ABPP experiment using 
100:10 1M IA probe are shown for peptides from GSTO1 (top) and ACAT1 
(bottom). The cysteine nucleophiles (asterisks) show low ratios (Rjo.1 ~ 1); 
whereas other cysteines show high ratios (Rjo.; = 4). b, Pie charts illustrating 
the percentage of functionally annotated cysteines for three isoTOP-ABPP 
ratio ranges, including an average derived from all cysteines in the UniProt 


to be cysteine proteases based on conservation of a prototypical Cys- 
His catalytic dyad™. Interestingly, C108 corresponds to the putative 
cysteine nucleophile of this catalytic motif and a recent crystal struc- 
ture confirms the proximity of C108 to a conserved histidine (H38) 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). Thus, quantitative reactivity profiling sup- 
ports structural predictions that D15Wsu75e is a functional cysteine 
protease. 

Hyper-reactive cysteines also corresponded to sites for post- 
translational modification. For instance, C101 (Rjo.; = 1.92) in the 
protein arginine methyltransferase PRMT1 has been identified as a 
site of modification by the endogenous oxidative product 4-hydroxy- 
2-nonenal (HNE)”*. This cysteine, although nonessential for catalytic 
function, is an active site residue that makes direct contact with the 
S-adenosylmethionine cofactor”® (Fig. 3a). Interestingly, we found that 
HNE inhibited both the [A-labelling (Fig. 3b) and catalytic activity 
(Fig. 3c) of wild-type PRMT1. A C101A mutant of PRMT1 showed 
substantially reduced IA-labelling (Fig. 3b) and HNE sensitivity 
(Fig. 3c). These data indicate that PRMT1 may be regulated by oxidative 
stress pathways through selective HNE modification of its hyper- 
reactive, active-site C101 residue. Additional hyper-reactive cysteines 
represented sites for glutathionylation”” (CLIC1 (C24), CLIC3 (C25) 
and CLIC4 (C35); Ryo-; = 2.02, 1.07 and 1.45, respectively) and nitro- 
sylation®® (RTN3; C42, Rjo.; = 0.78). These data, taken together, indi- 
cate that heightened reactivity is not only a feature of catalytic cysteines, 
but also of ‘non-catalytic’,, active-site cysteines, as well as those that 
undergo various forms of oxidative modification. 


Function of the hyper-reactive cysteine in FAM96B 

Intrigued by the diverse functional properties showed by hyper-reactive 
cysteines, we reasoned that critical activities might be inferred for such 
residues in hitherto uncharacterized proteins. A survey of the cysteines 


database. c, Correlation of isoTOP-ABPP ratios with functional annotations 
from the UniProt database where active-site nucleophiles or redox-active 
disulphides are shown in red, and all other cysteines in black. A moving average 
(window of 50) of functional residues is shown as a dashed blue line, 
demonstrating a profound enrichment within Rjo., < 2.0. Data are from 
experiments in three human cancer cell lines (MCF7, MDA-MB-231 and 
Jurkat). 


displaying low isoTOP-ABPP ratios uncovered the highly conserved 
C93 (Rio.1 = 1.15) in the uncharacterized protein FAM96B (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13). FAM96B has close orthologues in many organisms 
including the YHRI122W protein from the budding yeast 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae, which shows 52% identity with human 
FAM96B, including conservation of C93 (the corresponding residue 
in YHR122W is C161). The gene encoding YHR122W is essential for 
yeast viability”, and we found that expression of wild-type YHR122W, 
but not the C161A mutant of YHR122W could rescue a yeast strain in 
which the YHR122W gene was conditionally suppressed (Fig. 4a and 
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Figure 3 | Functional characterization of the hyper-reactive cysteines in 
PRMTI1. a, Crystal structure of rat PRMT1°° (green, PDB accession code 
1ORI) showing the hyper-reactive cysteine C101 in contact with an 
S-adenosylhomocysteine (SAH) cofactor (cyan). b, Wild type (WT) and C101A 
mutant of human PRMT1 were labelled with the IA probe, followed by click 
chemistry to incorporate a fluorescent rhodamine tag. In-gel fluorescence 
demonstrates robust labelling of the wild-type but not C101A mutant PRMT1, 
and shows that IA-probe labelling of wild-type PRMT1 is inhibited by HNE 
(upper panel). Lower panel shows Coomassie blue staining for treated protein 
samples. c, Catalytic activity of purified wild-type, but not C101A mutant 
PRMT1 is inhibited by HNE as measured by monitoring transfer of *H-methyl 
from *H-S-adenosylmethionine (SAM) to a histone 4 substrate. 
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Figure 4 | Functional characterization of YHR122W/FAM96B. 

a, Expression of wild type and a C161A mutant of YHR122W in a yeast strain 
with a doxycycline (dox)-repressable YHR122W gene demonstrated a 
dominant-negative phenotype on induction of the C161A mutant expression 
(—dox/+gal, middle panel) and rescue of viability by expression of wild type, 
but not the C161A mutant of YHR122W (+dox/~+gal, right panel). b, The 
cytosolic FeS cluster assembly pathway contains multiple proteins with hyper- 
reactive cysteines (in red). YHR122W/FAM96B (YHR) is a putative member of 


Supplementary Fig. 14). These data confirm the importance of C161 for 
the in vivo function of YHR122W and, by extension, other members of 
the FAM96B family. 

We also observed that expression of the C161A mutant of 
YHR122W caused a severe growth defect in non-suppressive media 
indicative of a dominant-negative phenotype (Fig. 4a and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 14). This result indicates that the YHR122W protein may 
engage in protein complexes that are sequestered by the C161A 
mutant, thereby disrupting the activity of the wild-type protein. 
Consistent with this premise, queries of the Saccharomyces genome 
databank (SGD) revealed that YHR122W has been found in several 
large-scale protein interaction studies to bind to proteins involved in 
cytosolic iron-sulphur (FeS) cluster assembly, namely Nar1 and Cial 
(ref. 30; Fig. 4b). We found that the activity of the FeS-client protein 
isopropylmalate isomerase (Leul)*' was markedly reduced in 
YHR122W-deleted yeast, and this reduction was substantially rescued 
by expression of the wild-type YHR122W protein (Fig. 4c). These data 
support a role for the YHR122W/FAM96B protein in FeS-protein 
biogenesis. We also note that reactive cysteines seem to be a common 
feature of proteins in the FeS-protein assembly complex, including the 
human orthologues of Narl, Met18 and Cfdl (NARF, MMS19 and 
NUBP2, respectively) (Rjo-1 = 0.91, 2.2 and 2.9 respectively) (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 11), where they may assist in the transfer of assembled 
FeS clusters to client proteins”. 


Predicting functional cysteines in designed proteins 
The marked correlation between cysteine hyper-reactivity and func- 
tionality observed in native proteomes led us to ask whether this rela- 
tionship would extend to de novo designed proteins. We compared the 
IA labelling of twelve proteins that were computationally designed to 
act as cysteine hydrolases. These proteins originated from structurally 
distinct scaffolds and were all designed to contain cysteine-histidine 
dyads within an active site cavity (see Supplementary Methods for 
more details). Two of the designed proteins, ECH13 and ECH19, 
showed significant hydrolytic activity using a fluorogenic ester sub- 
strate, whereas the other ten designs were inactive (Fig. 5a and 
Supplementary Fig. 15a). 

We first evaluated IA labelling of protein designs using a clickable, 
fluorescent reporter tag and SDS-polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis 
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this network based on protein-protein interaction studies (see http:// 
www.yeastgenome.org/). This panel was adapted from ref. 30. c, Doxycycline 
treatment of the YHR122W-repressable yeast strain significantly decreased the 
activity of the cytosolic FeS enzyme Leul"', and this activity is rescued by 
overexpression of wild-type YHR122W. These treatments had no effect on the 
activity of the non-FeS enzyme alcohol dehydrogenase (ADH). Error bars 
represent standard deviation, n = 3. ***P < 0.001, Student's t-test. 


(SDS-PAGE) analysis, where similar amounts of each protein were 
tested in a homogeneous background proteome representing a mix of 
Escherichia coli and human (MCF7 cell line) proteins. The two active 
protein designs ECH13 and ECH19 showed strong IA-labelling signals 
compared to inactive designs (Fig. 5a), and, in both cases, mutation of 
the active-site cysteine to alanine abolished labelling (Fig. 5b) and 
hydrolytic activity (data not shown). We next combined the proteomes 
containing all twelve protein designs, diluted them into a background 
human cell proteome, and analysed the mixture by isoTOP-ABPP. 
Notably, both ECH13 and ECH19 showed isoTOP-ABPP ratios that 
were equivalent to the most hyper-reactive cysteines in human and 
E. coli proteomes (Rjo.1 = 0.92 and 1.27, respectively), whereas the 
remaining inactive protein designs all showed higher ratios ranging 
from 1.88-6.11 (Fig. 5c and Supplementary Fig. 15b, c). These data 
thus reveal a strong correlation between cysteine hyper-reactivity and 
hydrolytic activity across a diverse panel of protein designs and 
designate heightened cysteine nucleophilicity as a key feature of suc- 
cessful cysteine hydrolase designs. 


Conclusions 

Here, we have described a quantitative method to profile the intrinsic 
reactivity of cysteine residues in native proteomes. Measurement of the 
rate of alkylation by IA (or other carbon electrophiles) has been used by 
enzymologists to assess the nucleophilicity of cysteine residues in indi- 
vidual, purified proteins®. With isoTOP-ABPP, these studies can now be 
extended to quantitative, proteome-wide surveys of cysteine reactivity 
in complex biological systems. A key advantage of isoTOP-ABPP over 
more traditional proteomic methods that target cysteine-containing 
peptides’*’* is the use of an alkynylated IA probe in place of more bulky 
biotinylated reagents, which have shown an impaired ability to label 
cysteines in native proteins'*. Alkynylated IA probes, owing to their cell 
permeability, also afford the opportunity to perform cysteine reactivity 
profiling in living systems. In pilot experiments, we have found that a 
large fraction of hyper-reactive cysteines are labelled by the IA probe in 
living cells (Supplementary Fig. 16). Furthermore, isoTOP-ABPP selec- 
tively targets probe-accessible cysteines in native proteins. In this way, 
structural cysteines engaged in disulphide bonds or buried within the 
body of a protein are avoided to provide preferential access to a specific 
fraction of cysteines that are profoundly enriched in functionality (the 
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Figure 5 | Quantitative reactivity profiling predicts functional cysteines in 
designed proteins. a, In-gel fluorescence demonstrates robust IA labelling of 
two active cysteine hydrolases, ECH13 and ECH19, relative to inactive designs 
(top panel). Hydrolysis activities of ECH13 and ECH19 measured as the ratio of 
velocities in the presence versus the absence of purified enzymes were 

71.64 + 6.94 and 104.15 + 10.78, respectively (see Supplementary Fig. 15a for 
substrate hydrolysis assay). Other designs showed no measurable hydrolysis 


IA probe labelled 1,082 out of a total of 8,910 cysteines present on the 
890 human proteins detected in this study). Projecting forward, it is 
possible that, by varying the nature of the electrophile, isoTOP-ABPP 
probes can be created that profile the reactivity of different subsets of 
cysteines, as well as other amino acids in proteomes, such as serine, 
threonine, tyrosine and glutamate/aspartate, which have also been 
shown to react with small-molecule probes'®*"***». 

We discovered that hyper-reactivity can predict cysteine function 
in both native and designed proteins. The fact that hyper-reactivity 
was strongly correlated with catalytic activity in de novo designed 
cysteine hydrolases is interesting from the principles of both enzyme 
engineering and assay development, as it indicates that heightened 
cysteine nucleophilicity is a key feature of active catalysts and, accord- 
ingly, electrophile reactivity could serve as an effective primary screen 
for novel cysteine-dependent enzymes. We show that these screens 
can be performed directly in complex proteomes using either gel or 
MS (isoTOP-ABPP) detection platforms, thus offering a versatile and 
relatively high-throughput way to evaluate many protein designs in 
parallel. The isoTOP-ABPP platform has the additional advantage of 
reading out the relative cysteine reactivity of designs independent of 
their expression levels against a ‘background’ of native, hyper-reactive 
cysteines for comparison. isoTOP-ABPP might also offer a com- 
plementary way to perform cysteine reactivity/accessibility experi- 
ments that monitor protein stability and ligand interactions**”’. 

The relationship between cysteine reactivity and functionality extends 
beyond nucleophilic catalysis to include other enzymatic activities 
(oxidative/reductive), as well as sites of electrophilic and oxidative modi- 
fication. Quantitative reactivity profiling thus distinguishes itself as a 
complementary and perhaps more inclusive strategy to survey cysteine 
function compared to previous computational’ and experimental'*'*” 
methods that focus on specific cysteine-based activities or modification 
events. Considering further that hyper-reactive cysteines corresponded 
to sites for glutathionylation”’, nitrosylation’* and HNE-modification”’, 
we speculate that cysteine nucleophilicity is a property that may have 
been selected for during evolution to offer points of protein control by 
oxidative stress pathways. Determining how the reactivity of cysteine 
residues is honed will require further investigation, but we anticipate 


activity over background (0.76 + 0.058 nmols_ '). Asterisks designate 
Coomassie blue signals for protein designs (lower panel). b, IA labelling is 
observed for ECH13 and ECH19, but not their active-site cysteine mutants 
C45A and C1614, respectively. c, Catalytic cysteines in ECH13 and ECH19 
show low isoTOP-ABPP ratios (red) compared with other designs (blue). 
Chromatographs are shown for peptides from the nine designs identified in this 
experiment (bottom panel), in the same order as shown in the top panel. 


that quantitative proteomic data, when integrated with the output of 
ongoing structural genomics programs, may eventually uncover unifying 
mechanistic principles that explain cysteine reactivity in proteins. In this 
regard, it is interesting to note that, although hyper-reactive cysteines did 
not conform to any obvious consensus sequence motifs, many of these 
residues were found at the N termini of «-helices (Supplementary Fig. 
17). This finding is consistent with literature reports ascribing a role 
for o-helix dipoles in the stabilization of cysteine thiolate anions”. 

Finally, it is important to stress that some functional cysteines may 
be inherently reactive, but inaccessible to our IA probe for steric 
reasons. Other cysteine-reactive electrophilic probes'®’” may prove 
more suitable for such cysteine residues. Also, hyper-reactivity is not 
necessarily a defining feature for all functional cysteines. Some 
enzymes with catalytic cysteines may, for instance, show reduced 
reactivity until they bind their physiological substrates or may rely 
more on substrate recognition than inherent catalytic power for func- 
tion. This may be the case with the El-activating and E2-conjugating 
enzymes, which recognize a specific class of ubiquitinated substrates 
and possess active-site cysteines that showed only moderate levels of 
electrophile reactivity (Supplementary Fig. 18). Other cysteines may 
have activities that are not dependent on their nucleophilicity. Our data 
do indicate, however, that those cysteines that are hyper-reactive in 
proteomes probably perform important catalytic and/or regulatory 
functions for their parent proteins. The large number of newly dis- 
covered residues that fall into this category foretell a broad role for 
hyper-reactive cysteines in mammalian biology. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Probes and tags. The IA probe and the light and heavy variants of the azide-TEV- 
biotin tags were synthesized as previously described”. 

Sample preparation, mass spectrometry and data analysis. For concentration- 
dependent experiments, proteome samples in PBS were probe labelled with the 
desired probe concentration for 1 h. Click chemistry was performed with either 
the light or heavy variants of the azide-TEV-biotin tags and the samples were 
mixed and subjected to streptavidin enrichment and subsequent trypsin and TEV 
digestion. The resulting TEV digests were analysed by Multidimensional Protein 
Identification Technology (MudPIT) on an LTQ-Orbitrap instrument. The 
resulting tandem MS data were searched using the SEQUEST algorithm” using 
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a concatenated target/decoy variant of the human, mouse and E. coli protein 
sequence databases. Quantification of light:heavy ratios (isoTOP-ABPP ratios, 
R) was performed using in-house software. Detailed information on sample 
preparation, mass spectrometry methods and data analysis is presented in 
Methods. 

Complementation of S. cerevisiae YHR122W deletion mutant. Complementary 
DNA encoding wild-type YHR122W was subcloned into the pESC_Leu vector 
(Stratagene). The YHR122W(C161A) mutant was generated using the Quickchange 
procedure (Stratagene). These constructs were introduced into a yeast Tet pro- 
moter Hughes (yTHC) strain harbouring a conditional (doxycycline-dependent) 
disruption in the YHR122W gene (Open Biosystems). Growth of these trans- 
formed cell lines on + gal/+dox media was monitored for 3 days. These cell lines 
were also used to monitor Leul and alcohol dehydrogenase (ADH) activity. 
Detailed information on the protocols used to subclone, transform and monitor 
the growth of the yeast strains and measure enzyme activity is available in 
Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


All compounds and reagents were purchased from Novabiochem, Sigma or 
Fisher, except where noted. 

Preparation of mouse proteomes. Mouse tissues (heart and liver) were harvested 
and immediately flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. The tissues were then Dounce 
homogenized in 1X PBS, pH 7.4. Centrifugation at 100,000g (45 min) provided 
soluble fractions (supernatant) and membrane fractions (pellet). Protein concen- 
trations for each proteome were obtained using the Bio-Rad DC protein assay and 
stored at —80°C till use. 

Preparation of human cancer cell line proteomes. MDA-MB-231 cells were 
grown in L15 media supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum at 37 °C ina CO3- 
free incubator. Jurkat cells and MCEF7 cells were grown in RPMI-1640 supple- 
mented with 10% fetal bovine serum at 37 °C with 5% CO). For in vitro labelling 
experiments, cells were grown to 100% confluency, washed three times with PBS 
and scraped in cold PBS. Cell pellets were isolated by centrifugation at 1,400g for 
3 min, and the cell pellets stored at — 80 °C until further use. For in situ labelling of 
MDA-MB-231 and MCE7 cells, the cells were grown to 90% confluency, the 
media was removed and replaced with fresh media containing 10 1M IA probe. 
The cells were incubated at 37°C for 1h and harvested as detailed above. The 
harvested cell pellets were lysed by sonication and fractionated by centrifugation 
(100,000g, 45 min) to yield soluble and membrane proteomes. The proteomes 
were diluted to 2mg ml ‘ and stored at —80°C until use. 

Protein labelling and click chemistry. Proteome samples were diluted to a 2 mg 
protein/ml solution in PBS. Each sample (2 X 0.5 ml aliquots) was treated with 10, 
20, 50, or 100 1M of IA probe using 5 ll ofa 1, 2, 5, or 10 mM stock in DMSO. The 
labelling reactions were incubated at room temperature (25 C) for Lh. Click 
chemistry was performed by the addition of 150 uM of either the light TEV tag 
or heavy TEV tag (15 pl of a5 mM stock), 1 mM tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine 
(TCEP; fresh 50 stock in water), 100 tM ligand (17 stock in DMSO:t-butanol 
1:4) and 1mM CuSO, (50 stock in water). Samples were allowed to react at 
room temperature for 1h. After the click chemistry step, the light- and heavy- 
labelled samples were mixed together and centrifuged (5,900g, 4 min, 4°C) to 
pellet the precipitated proteins. The pellets were washed twice in cold MeOH, 
after which the pellet was solubilized in PBS containing 1.2% SDS via sonication 
and heating (5 min, 80°C). 

For time course experiments, proteome samples were labelled with 100 1M of 
IA probe (using 5 tl of a 10 mM stock in DMSO). After 6 min of probe labelling, 
an aliquot of the reaction was quenched by passaging the sample through a NAP- 
5 column (GE Healthcare) to remove excess, unreacted probe. After 60 min of 
probe labelling, the other sample was quenched as before and click chemistry was 
performed as described earlier. 

Streptavidin enrichment of probe-labelled proteins. The SDS-solubilized, probe- 
labelled proteome samples were diluted with 5 ml of PBS for a final SDS concentration 
of 0.2%. The solutions were then incubated with 100 ul of streptavidin-agarose beads 
(Pierce) for 3h at room temperature. The beads were washed with 10 ml 0.2% SDS/ 
PBS, 3 X 10 ml PBS and 3 X 10 ml H,O and the beads were pelleted by centrifugation 
(1,300g, 2 min) between washes. 

On-bead trypsin and TEV digestion. The washed beads described earlier were 
suspended in 500 tl of 6 M urea/PBS and 10 mM TCEP (from 20% stock in HO) 
and placed in a 65°C heat block for 15 min. Twenty millimolar iodoacetamide 
(from 50X stock in H,O) was then added and allowed to react at 37 °C for 30 min. 
Following reduction and alkylation, the beads were pelleted by centrifugation 
(1,300g, 2min) and resuspended in 2001 of 2M urea/PBS, 1mM CaCl, 
(100X stock in H,O), and trypsin (2 1g). The digestion was allowed to proceed 
overnight at 37 °C. The digest was separated from the beads using a Micro Bio- 
Spin column and the beads were then washed with 3 X 500 pl PBS, 3 X 500 ul 
H,0, and 1 X 150 ul of TEV digest buffer. The washed beads were then resus- 
pended in 150 pl of TEV digest buffer with AcTEV Protease (Invitrogen, 5 ll) for 
12h at 29 °C. The eluted peptides were separated from the beads using a Micro 
Bio-Spin column and the beads washed with H2O (2 X 75 pl). Formic acid (15 pl) 
was added to the sample, which was stored at —20 °C until MS analysis. 
Liquid-chromatography-mass-spectrometry (LC-MS) analysis. LC-MS/MS 
analysis was performed on an LTQ-Orbitrap mass spectrometer (ThermoFisher) 
coupled to an Agilent 1100 series high-performance liquid chromatography system. 
TEV digests were pressure loaded onto a 250 1m fused silica desalting column 
packed with 4cm of Aqua C18 reverse phase resin (Phenomenex). The peptides 
were then eluted onto a biphasic column (100 um fused silica with a 5 um tip, 
packed with 10 cm C18 and 3 cm Partisphere strong cation exchange resin (SCX, 
Whatman) using a gradient 5-100% buffer B in buffer A (buffer A: 95% water, 5% 
acetonitrile, 0.1% formic acid; buffer B: 20% water, 80% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic 
acid). The peptides were then eluted from the SCX onto the C18 resin and into the 
mass spectrometer using four salt steps as previously described'*”°. The flow rate 
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through the column was set to ~0.25 plmin | and the spray voltage was set to 
2.75kV. One full MS scan (FTMS) (400-1,800 MW) was followed by 18 data 
dependent scans (ITMS) of the nth most intense ions with dynamic exclusion 
disabled. 

Peptide identification. The tandem MS data were searched using the SEQUEST 
algorithm” using a concatenated target/decoy variant of the human and mouse 
International Protein Index databases. A static modification of +57.02146 on 
cysteine was specified to account for iodoacetamide alkylation and differential 
modifications of +464.28596 (light probe modification) and +470.29977 (heavy 
probe modification) were specified on cysteine to account for probe modifica- 
tions with the either light or heavy variants of the IA-probe-TEV adduct. 
SEQUEST output files were filtered using DTASelect 2.0. Reported peptides 
were required to be fully tryptic and contain the desired probe modification and 
discriminant analyses were performed to achieve a peptide false-positive rate 
below 5%. The actual false-positive rate was assessed at this stage according to 
established guidelines* and found to be ~3.5%. Additional assessments of the 
false-positive rate were performed following the application of additional filters 
(described later) resulting in a final false-positive rate below 0.05%. 

Ratio quantification. Quantification of light/heavy ratios (isoTOP-ABPP ratios, 
R) was performed using in-house software written in the R programming language 
that utilizes routines from the open-source XCMS package“ for MS data analysis 
to read in raw chromatographic data in the mzXML format**. Each experiment 
consisted of two LC/LC-MS/MS runs: light:heavy 10 1M:10 uM, and light:heavy 
100 1M:10 uM IA-probe concentration. Both runs were searched using SEQUEST 
and filtered with DTASelect as described earlier. Because the mass spectrometer 
was configured for data-dependant fragmentation, peptides are not always iden- 
tified in every run. As such, peptides were identified in either 1) only the 
10 1M:10 1M run, 2) only the 100 1M:10 1M run, or 3) both runs. In the case of 
peptides that were sequenced in both runs, identification of the corresponding 
peaks was made by choosing peaks that co-elute with the peptide identification. In 
the case of probe-modified peptides that were sequenced in one, but not the other 
run, an algorithm was developed to identify the corresponding peak in the run 
without the SEQUEST identification. To accomplish this, the retention time of the 
‘reference’ peptide is used to position a retention time window (+ 10 min) across 
the run lacking a peptide identification. Extracted ion chromatograms (+ 10 
p-p.m.) of the target peptide m/z with both ‘light’ and ‘heavy’ modifications are 
generated within that window. The program then searches for candidate co-eluting 
pairs of light:heavy MS1 peaks, and for each candidate pair calculates the ratio of 
integrated peak area between the light and heavy peaks. Several filters are used to 
ensure that the correct peak pair is identified. First, the extent of co-elution for each 
peak pair is quantified using a Pearson correlation, an established method to gauge 
elution profile similarity**. Second, the predicted pattern of the isotopic envelope of 
the target peptide is generated and compared to the observed high-resolution MS1 
spectrum. This comparison generates an ‘envelope correlation score’ (Env) that 
also enables confirmation of the monoisotopic mass and charge state of each 
candidate peak. Peak pairs that have poor co-elution scores, or that have the 
incorrect monoisotopic mass or charge, or whose isotopic envelopes are not well 
correlated with the predicted envelope are eliminated from consideration. After 
application of these filters, in the rare case that multiple candidates still exist, then 
no peak is chosen anda ratio is not recorded. Usually, however, application of these 
filters results in a single candidate peak pair and the ratio for this peak pair is 
recorded for the peptide in the corresponding run. In this way, each experiment 
yields two ratios, one for the 10 1M:10 1M run and one for the 100 1M:10 1M run. 
Following application of these filters, the false-positive rate was reassessed, and 
found to be less than 0.05% in all cases. 

After ratios for unique peptide entries are calculated for each experiment, 
overlapping peptides with the same labelled cysteine (for example, same local 
sequence around the labelled cysteines but different charge states, MudPIT seg- 
ment numbers, or tryptic termini) are grouped together, and the median ratio 
from each group is reported as the final ratio (R). All of these values can be found 
in Supplementary Tables 1, 2 and 3 and representative chromatographs can be 
seen in Supplementary Table 7. Raw result files of peptide identification using 
SEQUEST can be found in Supplementary Table 9. 

Functional annotation of labelled cysteines. For automated functional analyses, 
custom perl-scripts were developed to query the UniProtKB/Swiss-Prot Protein 
Knowledgebase release 57.4 (current as of 16 June 2009). Sequence annotation in 
the (Features) section of the relevant UniProt entry was mined and any annota- 
tion corresponding to the labelled residue was collected. This functional annota- 
tion in its entirety can be found in Supplementary Tables 4 and 5. 

Recombinant PRMT1 protein expression and purification. Full-length cDNA 
encoding human PRMT1 in pOTB7 was purchased from Open BioSystems and 
subcloned into pET-45b(+) (Novagen). BL21(DE3) E. coli containing this vector 
was grown in LB media containing 75 mg! * carbenicillin with shaking at 37 °C 
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to an ODeoonm Of 0.5. The cells were then induced with 1 mM isopropyl-f-p- 
thiogalactoside (IPTG) and harvested 4h later by centrifugation. Cells were lysed 
by stirring for 20 min at 4 °C in 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0) with 150 mM NaCland 
supplemented with 1 mg ml! lysozyme and 1 mg ml”! DNase I. The lysate was 
then sonicated and centrifuged at 10,000g for 10 min. Talon cobalt affinity resin 
(Clontech; 400 pil of slurry per gram of cell paste) was added to the supernatant, 
and the mixture was rotated at 25°C for 30 min. Beads were collected by cent- 
rifugation at 700g for 3 min, washed twice with Tris buffer, and applied to a 1-cm 
column. The column was washed twice with Tris buffer (10 ml per 400 pl of resin 
slurry) and Tris buffer with 500 mM NaCl once. The bound protein was eluted by 
the addition of 100mM imidazole (2 ml per 400 ul of resin). Imidazole was 
removed by passage over a Sephadex G-25M column (GE Healthcare), and the 
eluate was concentrated using an Amicon centrifugal filter device (Millipore). 
Protein concentration was determined using the Bio-Rad DC protein assay kit. 
These conditions yielded PRMT1 at approximately 0.5mgl~! of culture. A 
C101A mutation was introduced into the pET-45b(+) construct described earlier 
using the Quikchange Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene), and the result- 
ing mutant protein was expressed identically and isolated with a similar yield. 
In-gel fluorescence characterization of PRMT1. Thirteen micrograms of 
recombinant PRMT1 (wild type or C101A mutant) in 501 PBS buffer was 
pre-incubated with 0, 25 or 50 uM HNE (Calbiochem, 50 mM stock in ethanol) 
for 1h at room temperature and was then labelled with 100 nM of the IA probe 
(5 uM stock in DMSO) and the reactions incubated for 1 h at room temperature. 
Click chemistry was performed with 201M rhodamine-azide, 1mM TCEP, 
100 1M TBTA ligand and 1mM CuSOQx,. The reaction was allowed to proceed 
at room temperature for 1h before quenching with 50 ul of 2x SDS-PAGE 
loading buffer (reducing). Quenched reactions were separated by SDS-PAGE 
(30 ul of sample/lane) and visualized in-gel using a Hitachi FMBio Ile flatbed 
laser-induced fluorescence scanner (MiraiBio). 

PRMT1 in vitro methylation assays. Five-hundred nanograms of recombinant 
human PRMT1 (wild type or C101A mutant) was pre-incubated with HNE 
(Calbiochem) for 30 min and methylation activity was monitored after addition 
of 1 mg of recombinant histone 4 (M2504S; NEB) and SAM (2 Ci) in methyla- 
tion buffer (20 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 200 mM NaCl, 0.4mM EDTA). Reactions were 
incubated for 90 min at 30 °C and stopped with SDS sample buffer. SDS-PAGE 
gels were fixed with 10% acetic acid/10% methanol v/v, washed, and incubated 
with Amplify reagent (Amersham) before exposing at —80 °C. 
Complementation of S. cerevisiae YHR122W deletion mutant. A cDNA 
encoding YHR122W was purchased as a full-length expressed sequence tag 
(Open Biosystems). The construct for subcloning into the yeast epitope tagging 
vector pESC-Leu (Stratagene) was generated by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) 
from the corresponding cDNA using the following primers: sense primer, 
5'-GAAGCGGCCGCAATGTCTGAGTTTTTGAATGA-3’; antisense primer, 
5'- CCGACTAGTGCCTTACAAGTCACTAACATCTTAG-3’. 

The PCR product was digested with NotI-Spel and subcloned into a NotI-Spel- 
digested pESC-Leu vector and sequenced. The YHR122W(C161A) mutant was 
generated using the Quickchange procedure (Stratagene). The mutant cDNA was 
sequenced and found to contain only the desired mutation. 

Constructs containing wild-type and C161A mutant YHR122W were intro- 
duced into the yTHC strain YSC1180-7428770 (Open Biosystems) using the 
reagents provided in the Yeastmaker Yeast Transformation System 2 (Clontech). 
The yeast was grown in synthetic dextrose minimal medium (—Leu) and spot 
assays were performed in either synthetic dextrose minimal medium (—Leu) or 
synthetic galactose minimal medium (—Leu) + agar plates + 50 tgml' doxycy- 
cline. The plates were cultured at 30°C for 3 days. 

Isopropylmalate isomerase (Leul) assay. Yeast strains harbouring either an 
empty vector or wild-type YHR122W (see earlier section) were cultured in syn- 
thetic dextrose minimal medium (— Leu) toan OD¢00 nm of 1.0 and transferred into 
synthetic galactose minimal medium (—Leu) + 50 pg ml”! doxycycline for 12h. 
Yeast were lysed and Leul semi-purified by ammonium sulphate precipitation 


(40-70%). The activity assays were performed using DL-threo-3-isopropylmalic 
acid as the substrate and product formation was measured by monitoring absor- 
bance at 235 nm for 10 min’. 

ADH assay. Yeast cell lysates in 0.1 M sodium pyrophosphate buffer (pH 9.2, 
1.5 ml) were treated with 2 M ethanol (0.5 ml) and 0.025 M NAD (1.0 ml) and 
ADH activity was measured by absorbance increase at 340 nm for 3 min”. 

De novo designs of cysteine hydrolases and hydrolysis activity assays. We used 
the Rosetta computational enzyme design methodology to search a set of 
protein scaffolds for constellations of backbones capable of supporting an idea- 
lized transition state for ester hydrolysis derived from the geometries and 
mechanisms of natural cysteine hydrolases*’. The idealized active-site models 
feature a nucleophilic cysteine, a general base/acid histidine and at least one 
side-chain or backbone hydrogen bond donor as the oxyanion hole. The sequence 
of residues surrounding the putative active sites was optimized using the Rosetta 
design algorithm to maximize transition state stabilization”®. A set of 12 designed 
proteins in 10 distinct scaffolds was chosen for experimental characterization. For 
each designed protein, synthetic genes were obtained and protein expression and 
purification was performed in E. coli as previously described”. Activity was 
measured with the substrate by following the initial (<5% substrate conversion) 
increase in fluorescence due to the appearance of the product coumarin. A protein 
concentration of 20 1M and substrate concentration of 1004M were used in 
25 mM HEPES buffer, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP, pH 7.5. The background rate 
was measured under identical conditions but without the protein. Kunkel muta- 
genesis was used for creating point mutations in the active-site residues. A 
detailed description of the design and characterization of the cysteine hydrolases 
will be presented elsewhere. Amino acid sequences of the 12 designs can be found 
in Supplementary Information. 

In-gel fluorescence and isoTOP-ABPP characterization of designed proteins. 
For in-gel fluorescence studies, E.coli lysates overexpressing the designed proteins 
were diluted to 2 mg protein/ml in PBS. Each sample (25 1) was mixed with 25 pl 
of MCF7 human cell soluble proteome (2 mg ml!) and was labelled with 100 nM 
of the IA probe (5 tM stock in DMSO) and the reactions incubated for 1h at 
room temperature. Click chemistry, SDS-PAGE separation and in-gel fluor- 
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Structure of a bacterial ribonuclease P 
holoenzyme in complex with tRNA 


Nicholas J. Reiter', Amy Osterman!, Alfredo Torres-Larios't, Kerren K. Swinger't, Tao Pan? & Alfonso Mondragon! 


Ribonuclease (RNase) P is the universal ribozyme responsible for 5’-end tRNA processing. We report the crystal 
structure of the Thermotoga maritima RNase P holoenzyme in complex with tRNA?"*. The 154 kDa complex consists 
of a large catalytic RNA (P RNA), a small protein cofactor and a mature tRNA. The structure shows that RNA-RNA 
recognition occurs through shape complementarity, specific intermolecular contacts and base-pairing interactions. 
Soaks with a pre-tRNA 5’ leader sequence with and without metal help to identify the 5’ substrate path and potential 
catalytic metal ions. The protein binds on top of a universally conserved structural module in P RNA and interacts with 
the leader, but not with the mature tRNA. The active site is composed of phosphate backbone moieties, a universally 
conserved uridine nucleobase, and at least two catalytically important metal ions. The active site structure and 
conserved RNase P-tRNA contacts suggest a universal mechanism of catalysis by RNase P. 


Ribonuclease P (RNase P) is a ribonucleoprotein complex responsible 
for processing many different RNA molecules in the cell (for recent 
reviews, see refs 1-3). It is found in almost all organisms and is 
composed of one essential RNA subunit and one or more protein 
subunits. The RNA component is responsible for catalysis and can 
process RNA in vitro in the absence of protein, albeit with reduced 
efficiency’. The discovery that the RNA component is the catalytic 
moiety* helped cement the notion that RNA can be directly involved 
in catalysis. RNase P is considered a remnant of an ancient RNA- 
based world and an example of an RNA-based catalyst with many 
features in common with protein-based catalysts. 

RNase P recognizes its substrate in trans and is a multiple turnover 
enzyme. The preferred substrate is pre-tRNA and recognition 
involves features distant from the cleavage site, such as the TYC 
loop of the tRNA acceptor stem*. RNA cleavage requires divalent 
metals*®’, yet the chemical mechanism and the location of the active 
site remain largely undefined as well as the exact role of the protein 
components. In the case of bacterial RNase P, the single essential 
protein improves the reaction rate by two to three orders of mag- 
nitude®’, helps to stabilize the active P RNA fold®*”°, binds the 5’ 
leader region of the pre-tRNA substrate’’”’, and assists in product 
release”’. 

Structural studies of the RNA component reveal a two domain 
(S- and C-domains) molecule formed by single and coaxial stems 
linked together by a variety of tertiary interactions'*"”’, including five 
conserved regions I to V (CR-I to CR-V) of P RNA that are common 
to all organisms"*. These conserved regions cluster into two areas, one 
involved in substrate recognition and the other forming the active site 
scaffold”. 

Here we present the crystal structure of Thermotoga maritima 
RNase P holoenzyme in complex with mature tRNAPS, and also the 
structure of the complex in the presence of a post-cleavage tRNA 
leader. The two structures help answer key questions about the mech- 
anism of this crucial ribozyme with implications for a broader under- 
standing of the general mechanisms of RNA-RNA based recognition 
and catalysis. 


Structure determination 

The components of the complex were purified separately and assembled 
by mixing and heating before crystallization (see Methods). The pre- 
tRNA was processed into mature tRNA and hence the structure repre- 
sents a ribozyme-product complex. To promote crystal formation, two 
interaction modules”° were introduced, which had a modest effect on 
catalytic activity (Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 1). 
The crystals diffract anisotropically to 3.8 A and ~4.0 A. An initial 6 A 
map was obtained from phases from a TagBrj, derivative; these phases 
helped locate heavy atoms in other derivative data sets. Multiple iso- 
morphous replacement with anomalous scattering (MIRAS) phases 
produced an excellent map to 4.1 A where all three components were 
visible (Fig. 1, Supplementary Figs 2 and 3, and Supplementary Tables 
2-4). Density was particularly clear for the RNA molecules, whereas 
density was only clear for the protein backbone and hence the high 
resolution model of the T. maritima protein’ was positioned without 
significant rebuilding. The P RNA was built into the map using the 
structures of T. maritima’ and Bacillus stearothermophilus'* P RNA 
as guides, whereas T. maritima tRNA’ used yeast tRNA?” as a guide”. 
The structure was refined using anisotropic data to 3.8 A resolution. 
Crystals with a tRNA leader present were obtained by soaking a short 
oligonucleotide with and without samarium chloride and this structure 
was refined to 4.2 A resolution. 


Overall structure 


In the complex, the tRNA sits with the acceptor stem against RNase P, 
making several tRNA-P RNA intermolecular contacts (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). The TC and D loops of the tRNA contact 
the S-domain, while the acceptor stem extends from the S-domain 
into the C-domain crossing the main P1/P4/P5 coaxial stem (Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Fig. 4). The 3' CCA end of the tRNA enters a 
tunnel formed by P6/P15/P16/P17 and base pairs with nucleotides in 
the L15 region (Fig. 2 and Supplementary Figs 4 and 5), an interaction 
recognized previously~’. The 5’ end of the tRNA indicates the location 
of the active site, which is close to the region where P4, P5 and CR-IV 
intersect. The protein component is also adjacent to the 5’ end of the 
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Figure 1 | Crystal structure of the T. maritima RNase P holoenzyme in 
complex with tRNA. a, Structure of bacterial RNase P, composed of a large 
RNA subunit (338 nucleotides, ~110 kDa) and a small protein component 
(117 amino acids, ~14.3 kDa), in complex with tRNA (76 nucleotides, 
~26kDa). The RNA component serves as the primary biocatalyst in the 
reaction and contains two domains, termed the catalytic (C, blue) and 
specificity (S, light blue) domains. The RNase P protein (green) binds the 5’ 
leader region of the pre-tRNA substrate and assists in product release. 
Transfer RNA (tRNA??*) (red) makes multiple interactions with the P RNA 
(see Fig. 2 and Supplementary Fig. 1 for details). Regions in grey denote 
additional RNA nucleotides required for crystallization. b, Alternative view of 
the RNase P-tRNA complex, identifying the tRNA recognition regions: the 
5’ end where catalysis occurs, the 3’ CCA end, and the highly conserved T¥C 
and D loop regions. ¢, View of the 4.1 A experimental electron density map 
centred on the 5’ end of tRNA. The map is represented as a dark grey mesh, 
contoured at 1.41.m.s.d. 
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Figure 2 | tRNA recognition by RNase P is mediated by RNA-RNA 
interactions. a, Schematic of the P RNA secondary structure mapping the 
tRNA-P RNA contacts observed in the crystal structure. The tRNA nucleotides 
(1°72, 2, 3, 64 and 65) and regions (5’, 3’, TC loop, D loop and acceptor) 
involved in direct interactions are shown in red. Intermolecular base pairs form 
between the 3’ end of tRNA (DCCA) and loop 15 (L15), where D is the 
discriminator nucleotide that serves as an identity element in tRNA biogenesis. 
P RNA nucleotides that are universally conserved (black, uppercase), conserved 
among all bacteria (grey, uppercase), or highly conserved in bacteria (black, 
lowercase) are identified. Metal ions are shown as filled pink circles, and denote 
the location of the active site (M1, M2), and other structurally important 
regions (M3, M4). Single and double dashes in red represent minor groove and 
base stacking interactions, respectively. All identified tRNA-P RNA contacts 
are within 4 A. The crystallized T. maritima P RNA consists of eighteen paired 
helices (P), five universally conserved regions (CR-I to CR-V) (black), two 
junctions containing conserved nucleotides in bacteria (dark grey), several loop 
(L) regions, and an engineered tetraloop region (T, light grey). The coaxial P1/ 
P4/P5 stem is shown in blue, P2/P3 stems in cyan, P6/P15/P16 and L15/L17 in 
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tRNA, but does not contact it. The protein contacts include the CR-IV 
and CR-V regions, the P15 stem, and the P2/P3 helix interface (Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Figs 1 and 6). The pre-tRNA leader makes exten- 
sive contacts with the protein, but few with the P RNA. 

The components of the RNase P holoenzyme are largely unchanged 
when bound to tRNA (Supplementary Fig. 7). A comparison between 
T. maritima P RNA alone” and in the complex reveals an overall 
similar fold (backbone normalized root mean square deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) ~1.1 A) with a small change in the relative orientation of 
the two domains (Supplementary Fig. 7). The only major change in 
the P RNA structure occurs in the vicinity of the P15-P17 stems (Sup- 
plementary Figs 8 and 9). A few additional residues at the amino 
terminus were clear and follow a similar path to the B. subtilis protein 
(Supplementary Fig. 10); no changes in the structure of the protein 
component were detected. The structures of yeast and T. maritima 
tRNAP®* show remarkable resemblance (backbone normalized 
r.m.s.d. for acceptor stem ~0.8 A) (Supplementary Fig. 11). Further, 
a comparison with previous models reveals an excellent agreement 
with the predicted secondary structure” and a good agreement with 
the models of the complex’’”*”” (Supplementary Fig. 12). 


tRNA recognition 

The observed RNA-RNA interactions involved in substrate recog- 
nition agree with previous biochemical studies*”*”* and include (1) 
stacking between bases in the tRNA TC and D loops and the P RNA 
S-domain, (2) an A-minor interaction at the acceptor stem, and (3) 
the formation of canonical base pairs at the 3’ end of tRNA (Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). The first interaction identifies the TC loop as 
a key element in recognition. Both the tRNA D and T'YC loops have 
unstacked bases (G19 and C56) that interact with unstacked bases in 


Protein 


yellow, P7 and P10/P11/P12 in orange, P8/P9 in light green, and P13/P14 in 
pink (see Supplementary Fig. 1 for additional details). b, Recognition of tRNA 
by the P RNA of RNase P. The acceptor stem of tRNA (red) docks onto the P 
RNA (coloured as in a) making a series of interactions, including base stacking 
in the T'YC/D loops of tRNA and the S-domain, an A-minor interaction, and 
base pairing, ribose zipper and stacking interactions between the 5’ and 3’ ends 
of tRNA and the C-domain. The protein (green) makes no direct contacts with 
mature tRNA. Critical metal ions (M1-M4) identified are shown as magenta 
spheres. c, tRNA recognition by the S-domain. Two universally conserved P 
RNA regions (CR-II and III, dark grey) facilitate base stacking interactions with 
unstacked bases in the structurally conserved TC and D loops of tRNA. 
Dashed circles highlight this stacking interaction between P RNA residues 
A112, G147 and tRNA residues G19, C56. A conserved P RNA adenosine 
(A198) stacks into the minor groove of the acceptor tRNA stem. d, Recognition 
of the tRNA 3’ CCA by the C-domain. Intermolecular base pairs form between 
the 3’ tRNA (ACC) and the L15 (GGU) loop of P RNA. This interaction is 
stabilized by a structural metal (M3, magenta sphere) and a L15 ribose zipper 
conformation. 
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Figure 3 | Protein-RNA contacts within the RNase P holoenzyme. a, The 
protein sits on the P RNA surface formed by conserved regions I, IV and V. The 
protein (green, shown as ribbons) additionally contacts the L15/P15 junction 
and the P2/3 helices (P RNA as coloured in Fig. 2). Labelled P RNA nucleotides 
make protein contacts (within 4 A) and include: A45 in CR-I, U257 and G258 
in the L15/P15 junction, U293, U294, G295, A296 and U297 in CR-IV, and 
A311, G312 and A313 in CR-V. Bold nucleotides are universally conserved. 
b, Surface representation of the protein coloured by sequence conservation 
(variable (V), tan; neutral (N), light green; conserved (C), green). A highly 
conserved patch in the protein extends from the vicinity of the 5’ end of the 
tRNA, and interacts with P RNA conserved regions IV (U293-U297) and V 
(A311-A313). Other P RNA nucleotides that make protein contacts include: the 
P2 helix (C18-G22, G298-A299), the P3 helix (G37) and the L15/P15 junction 
(U257-G258). Four hundred and ninety bacterial RNase P proteins were 
included in the analysis of the sequence conservation using the ConSurf 
server**. Panels c and d show different orientations to emphasize that high 
sequence conservation is concentrated in the region of the protein that faces the 
conserved regions of the P RNA. Neutral or slightly conserved regions shown in 
these two orientations correspond to a patch that interacts with the leader. 


the P RNA (A112 and G147), forming G19-A112 and C56-G147 
stacks in the complex. The second major interaction involves a highly 
conserved unstacked adenosine (A198) in the P11 stem entering the 
minor groove of the tRNA acceptor stem. These interactions facilitate 
shape complementarity and help explain the central role of the 
S-domain in recognition. The third major interaction involves inter- 
molecular base pairing between the tRNA 3’ DCCA motif and the L15 
loop. This interaction is probably conserved in all bacterial and most 
archaeal RNase Ps, but not in organisms where CCA is added post- 
transcriptionally’. The fourth to last nucleotide, A73, forms a 
Watson-Crick base pair with nucleotide U256. C74 and C75 form 
Watson-Crick base pairs with G255 and G254, while the terminal 
A76 forms a weak interaction with G253. To accommodate these 
intermolecular base pairs, the two strands of L15 fold into a ribose 
zipper. In addition, a structural metal ion (M3) (Fig. 2 and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13) binds adjacent to this P RNA-tRNA region and 
is likely to correspond to a metal ion identified biochemically’. In the 
complex, the 3’ end of the tRNA separates from the 5’ end and enters 
a wide opening formed by P6/P15/P16/P17 (Figs 1 and 2 and Sup- 
plementary Figs 4 and 5). This opening is ~20 A in diameter, can 
easily accommodate a single-stranded RNA molecule, and is created 
when the P6/L17 pseudoknot forms (Supplementary Figs 1 and 5). 


Protein-RNA interactions 


The bacterial RNase P protein structure is highly conserved, but has 
little or no sequence or structural similarity with the protein com- 
ponents of archaea or eukarya”. In the complex, the protein is near 
the 5’ end of tRNA, but is too far (over 6 A) to make direct contacts. 

The protein sits between the P15 and P3 stems (Fig. 3 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6), and also contacts the CR-IV and CR-V loop regions of P 
RNA. Comparison of bacterial sequences shows that the protein has a 
large, contiguous area with high sequence conservation (Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Fig. 6) including important residues identified previ- 
ously''*°*". The conserved area extends in an arch along the surface of 
the protein, starting from a point close to the 5’ end of the tRNA and 
faces the universally conserved modules. 
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To investigate the interactions with the leader, crystals were soaked 
with a short oligoribonucleotide in the presence and absence of Sm** 
Fourier difference maps to 4.2 A show five phosphates of the leader 
along the conserved surface of the protein (Fig. 4 and Supplementary 
Fig. 6), but the position of the nucleobases was ambiguous. The struc- 
ture shows that the leader contacts residues Phe 17, Phe 21, Lys 51, 
Arg 52 and Lys 90 and probably interacts with Gln 28, Lys56 and 
Arg 89, in agreement with biochemical results*”'*°°*'. The 3’ end of 
the leader is located adjacent to the 5’ end of the tRNA and near two 
conserved residues (Arg52 and Lys56). A metal ion is present in 
between the leader 3’ and the 5’ end of mature tRNA (Figs 4 and 5 
and Supplementary Fig. 14), but is too distant (>4 A) to ligate protein 
residues directly. Leader nucleotides —1 to —3 are poised to interact 
with nucleotides A213, U294, G295 and A314 of P RNA (Fig. 4 and 
Supplementary Figs 1 and 6). These results indicate that the major role 
of the protein component is to interact with the leader to align the pre- 


tRNA in the complex, as observed previously”’**". 


Active site 
The location of the active site is inferred from the 5’ end of mature 
tRNA (Fig. 5 and Supplementary Fig. 15). The phosphate backbone of 


tRNA nucleotides (+1 to +3) sits on the major groove of the P4 stem 
(near A50, G51 and U52), and places the tRNA 5’ end next to the P4 


Figure 4 | Pre-tRNA leader-protein interactions in the RNase P 
holoenzyme. a, Surface representation of the protein coloured by sequence 
conservation as in Fig. 3. The pre-tRNA 5’ leader (purple, with purple and 
orange spheres for the phosphorous and non-bridging oxygens, respectively) 
was modelled as a polyphosphate chain with five phosphates (P_, to P_s). The 
leader follows a highly conserved patch in the protein extending from the 5’ end 
of the mature tRNA (red) and away from the P RNA. The addition ofa 5’ leader 
with metal (Sm?*) reveals a second metal ion (M2). b, Alternative view of the 
pre-tRNA leader-protein interaction. Each phosphate position (P_; though 
P_;) was visible in a 4.2 A difference Fourier map (mF, — DF.) calculated from 
crystals where only the leader was soaked into the crystals (blue mesh, 3 r.m.s.d. 
contour levels). A second 4.2 A difference Fourier map (mF, — DF.) calculated 
from crystals where the leader and Sm** metal were soaked into the crystals 
shows clearly the position of the second metal ion (magenta mesh, 3.5 r.m.s.d. 
contour level). P RNA residues poised to make contacts are labelled. Nucleotide 
US52 serves as a reference point in a and b and does not interact with the 5’ 
leader oligonucleotide. 
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Figure 5 | Structure of the RNase P active site environment. a, The active site 
is inferred from the location of the mature 5’ end of tRNA. The diagram shows 
the position of the mature tRNA (red), the leader (purple), the protein 
component (green) and the P RNA (blue and grey). A group of conserved P 
RNA nucleotides (A49-U52, A213, A313 and A314) form part of the active site. 
Two metal ions (magenta spheres) are found in the active site. b, The two active 
site metal ions (M1 and M2) are within 4 A of the 5’ phosphate of tRNA and the 
MI1-M2 metal-metal distance is ~4.8 A. The M1 metal makes contacts 
(<2.1 A, solid grey bonds, labelled) with tRNA (G1 O1P) and P RNA (A50 O1P 
and U52 04) oxygens. Other possible ligands within 3.5 A of M1 or M2 are 
represented by dashed grey lines (Supplementary Table 5). The figure shows 
two isomorphous difference Fourier (mF, — DF.) maps. The green mesh 
corresponds to a Eu** soak in the absence of leader and is contoured at the 
9.5 r.m.s.d. level. The magenta mesh corresponds to a Sm** and 5’ leader soak 
and is contoured at the 5.5 r.m.s.d. level. The second metal is clearly visible only 
when the leader is present. c, Schematic diagram of the interactions around the 
active site. The diagram shows all residues within 8 A of the 5’ phosphorus 
atom of RNA. Short dashed lines represent metal ligand distances within 2.2 A 
and longer dashed lines represent nucleotides which form canonical base pairs. 
Nucleotides in bold are universally conserved in P RNA. The P RNA, tRNA, 5’ 
leader, and protein side chains are shown in blue, red, purple and green, 
respectively. d, Proposed reaction mechanism for the endonucleolytic cleavage 
of pre-tRNA by RNase P based on the structure of the enzyme-product (E-P) 
complex and previous mechanistic studies**°°. The M1 metal distance to the 5’ 
phosphate ligands (Supplementary Table 5) in the E-P complex is consistent 
with the proposed enzyme-substrate (E-S) transition state. In this proposed 
reaction scheme, M1 is ~180° from the apical O3’ position and activates a 
hydroxyl nucleophile for an in-line nucleophilic displacement, creating a new 
bond and displacing the 3’ scissile phosphate oxygen. As RNase P proceeds 
through an Sy2 reaction pathway, the stereochemistry around the phosphorus 
atom undergoes a net inversion of configuration. If the pro-Rp (O2P) oxygen 
coordinates metal in the E-S complex during catalysis, as previously 
observed**”°, this would subsequently allow for the pro-Sp (O1P) oxygen to 
coordinate metal in the E-P complex, as observed in the crystal structure. 
Product release could be facilitated by a metal (M2) coordinated water, which 
would enable proton transfer to the 3’ scissile oxygen. The exact active site 
geometry and identity of other metal ligands in an E-S complex has yet to be 
established. 


phosphate backbone and nucleotides A313 and A314 (Fig. 5 and 
Supplementary Fig. 15). The universally conserved U52 nucleotide 
is unstacked from the P4 stem and faces the tRNA 5’ end. In addition, 
the tRNA 1¢72 base pair is stabilized by an adenosine stack with A213, 
a nucleotide conserved in all bacteria. 

A metal ion (M1), putatively magnesium, is found trapped between 
the tRNA 5’ end, the A50 and G51 phosphates, and the O04 oxygen of 
the universal U52 nucleotide and was confirmed using crystals soaked 
with Sm°* and Eu** (Supplementary Figs 14 and 15). Putative M1 
metal contacts include the A50 non-bridging phosphoryl oxygen, the 
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O4 oxygen of the U52 nucleobase, and the O1P oxygen at the 5’ end of 
tRNA. Other metal-ligand interactions may include: the backbone of 
A50, the phosphoryl oxygen of G51, and the 5’ end of tRNA (Sup- 
plementary Table 5). Many of these oxygen ligands have been impli- 
cated in metal coordination and catalysis****. The M1 site may also 
coincide with a site (M6) observed in the structure of B. stearother- 
mophilus P RNA*. The structure of the complex suggests that M1 
participates in catalysis by directly binding P RNA and the 5’ phos- 
phate of tRNA. 

A second metal (M2) was located in experiments where the leader 
was soaked in the presence of Sm**. The M2 metal is in close proxi- 
mity to the phosphoryl oxygens of G51, the O3’ of the leader, and the 
5’ end of tRNA (Supplementary Table 3). The two metals observed in 
crystals soaked with the leader and Sm** are ~4.8 A apart (Fig. 5 and 
Supplementary Fig. 15). The structures indicate that the active site 
includes at least two metal ions upon complex formation with pre- 
tRNA. Due to its location, the M2 metal ion could make additional 
contacts with both the tRNA and the P RNA during catalysis. 

The structures of the active site of the complex and the apo- 
ribozyme structures are similar (Supplementary Figs 7, 16 and 17), 
including the presence of a metal ion next to the P4 helix**. With the 
exception of the U52 nucleobase (Supplementary Fig. 16), no large 
changes are observed in the active site region. A fully occupied M2 site 
is observed only in the presence of leader, suggesting that a local 
metal-dependent conformation change may occur, as previously 
reported®. The structure also reveals that the tRNA 5’ and 3’ ends splay 
and separate to interact with the P RNA (Supplementary Fig. 11), 
confirming the need for movement of the tRNA ends**’’”. Although 
accommodating the upstream RNA leader probably requires local 
protein and P RNA structural changes, the location of the active site 
is not significantly altered and is largely pre-assembled. 


Mechanistic implications 

RNase P can cleave a variety of substrates’’®**, but pre-tRNA is the 
only one that is common among all organisms. To decipher its func- 
tion, it is important to understand two different aspects of pre-tRNA 
processing by RNase P: substrate specificity and the chemical mech- 
anism of cleavage. 

tRNA recognition by RNase P involves the highly conserved tRNA 
TYC and D loops and the CR-II and CR-III in the S-domain of P 
RNA. Thus, regions with high sequence and structure conservation 
are involved in specific tertiary interactions, suggesting a universal 
mode of recognition among all RNase P. The presence of unpaired 
nucleotides next to the cleavage site is also an important feature for 
pre-tRNA recognition, although it is unclear whether this is a universal 
feature of all natural substrates’. Finally, pre-tRNA is usually processed 
to form a 7-base-pair-long acceptor stem. An additional role of the 
interactions between CR-II and CR-III and tRNA may be to serve as a 
‘ruler’ that ensures that the correct lengths are processed, although 
there is some flexibility as tRNAs with acceptor stems 8 base pairs long 
can be processed*’. The interaction with the 3’ CCA end is also a key 
recognition feature, but may not be necessarily an RNA-RNA inter- 
action in higher organisms. The L15 loop of P RNA is not found in 
eukarya or some archaea” and its function may be replaced by addi- 
tional protein(s), suggesting that 3’ CCA intermolecular base pairing is 
not a universal interaction. 

The second important aspect of RNase P function is the chemical 
mechanism of cleavage. Hydrolysis of a phosphodiester bond generates 
the mature 5’ RNA product. Whereas it is not possible to propose a 
complete mechanism from a structure at this resolution, the RNase 
P-tRNA structures, together with extensive biochemical information, 
help identify the major active site components. The structure indicates 
that at least two distinct metals play a direct role. It is possible to propose 
a transition state model (Fig. 5d) where the M1 metal directly positions 
the scissile phosphate oxygens of the substrate and enables a hydroxyl 
ion to perform an Sy2-type nucleophilic substitution. In this scenario, 
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the M2 metal ion stabilizes the transition state and mediates proton 
transfer to the 3’ scissile oxygen during product release, as proposed 
previously’. Other universally conserved nucleotides in the vicinity 
seem to have a structural role in forming the correct structure and 
are not directly involved in catalysis, consistent with proposals that 
sequence conservation is largely the result of strong structural con- 
straints'’. Hence, the RNase P-tRNA complex shows how the P RNA 
structure can serve as a scaffold to bind and orient metals and substrate 
properly. It seems that RNase P uses a two-metal ion catalytic mech- 
anism, similar to other mechanisms proposed based on other large 
ribozyme structures** and originally put forth as a general mechanism 
for many ribozymes”. 

The structural studies of the holoenzyme-tRNA complex help to 
show that all RNase P ribozymes share a common, RNA-based mech- 
anism of RNA cleavage and recognition that involves two universally 
conserved structural modules. Adaptation through the addition of 
protein increases RNase P functionality by positioning accurately 
the 5’ leader pre-tRNA substrate and by contacting conserved regions 
of the P RNA structure. The unique tertiary fold of the P RNA uses 
shape complementarity, specific RNA-RNA contacts, and intermol- 
ecular base pairing to recognize its substrate efficiently. Within this 
tertiary fold, the universally conserved regions are crucial to form the 
active site scaffold and to create regions involved in tRNA recognition. 
In addition, both P RNA and the pre-tRNA help to coordinate two 
catalytically important metal ions essential for the putative mech- 
anism of pre-tRNA cleavage. The RNase P-tRNA complex offers a 
glimpse into the transition from an ancient, RNA-based world to the 
present, protein-catalyst dominated world and affirms that RNA 
molecules can display comparable versatility and complexity. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Crystallization. Preparation, purification and folding of T. maritima RNase P 
and tRNA?" have been described*!”“*. For crystallization, the components were 
mixed in a 1:1.1:1 (P RNA:pre-tRNA:protein) molar ratio to a concentration of 
45 uM. The mixture was heated to 94 °C (2 min), cooled to 4 °C (2 min), and after 
the addition of MgCl, to a final 10 mM concentration, further incubated at 50 °C 
(10 min) and 37 °C (40 min). Crystals were obtained by mixing 1 pl of complex 
with 1 pl of reservoir solution (1.8 M Li,.SO4, 50 mM sodium cacodylate (pH 6.0)) 
and equilibrated by vapour diffusion at 30 °C. Crystals were cryo-protected using 
reservoir solution containing 15% xylitol. 

Data collection and structure determination. Diffraction data were collected at 
100 K at the LS-CAT sector at the APS. Complete native and TagBr;2, SmCl;, 
EuCl, and iridium hexammine (Ir(NH;),)°* derivatives were collected. A weak 
Molecular Replacement* solution using a trimmed model of the tRNA-P RNA 
complex’? located the TagBr, cluster. Multi-wavelength anomalous dispersion 
(MAD) phases“ from the cluster extended to ~6 A, with the map showing a clear 
envelope. These phases were used to locate the other heavy atoms that were used 
to calculate a 4.1 A MIRAS map. To locate the pre-tRNA leader, crystals were 
soaked with a T. maritima 5’ tRNA 7-nucleotide leader sequence (final concen- 
tration 0.2 mM), with and without 14mM SmCl. Difference maps allowed the 
placement of five pre-tRNA nucleotides and the unambiguous identification of a 
second active site metal. The experimental electron density map was of excellent 
quality and allowed model building of nearly all RNA phosphate and nucleobase 
positions and accurate placing of the protein. Model building was guided by the 
known structures'*’”7', Final Rywork and Réee are 24.9% and 27.0%, respectively, 
with r.m.s.d. of 0.007 A and 1.24° for bonds and angles. Figures were made with 
PyMOL”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Preparation of the T. maritima RNase P holoenzyme-tRNA’”* ternary com- 
plex. RNA transcriptions were performed in vitro using purified His-tagged T7 
RNA polymerase using standard protocols*’. Sequences from the T. maritima 
RNase P RNA and tRNA” genes were inserted into a pUC19 vector at FokI and 
BsmAI restriction sites, respectively, allowing for run-off transcription of the 
DNA plasmid after digestion with the appropriate restriction enzyme (NEB). 
Constructions of modified RNA molecules with either mutations or additions 
were performed using a QuikChange mutagenesis kit (Stratagene). RNA samples 
were purified by 6% denaturing polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (PAGE), 
identified by ultraviolet absorbance, recovered by diffusion into 50 mM potassium 
acetate (pH 7) and 0.2 M potassium chloride, and precipitated with ethanol. tRNA 
was further purified by anion exchange (MonoQ (5/50 GL)) and gel filtration 
(HiPrep 26/60, Sephacryl S-200) chromatography (GE Health Sciences). Over- 
expression and purification of the RNase P protein from T. maritima was per- 
formed as described previously”. 

To form the RNase P holoenzyme-tRNA complex, unfolded P RNA, unfolded 
tRNA and P protein molecules were mixed at a 1:1.1:1 molar ratio in 66 mM 
HEPES, 33mM Tris (pH7.4), 0.1 mM EDTA (1X THE) and 100mM 
CH3;COONH, (Ref. 8). The ternary mix, at a final concentration of 45 uM, was 
incubated at 94 °C for 2 min and then cooled to 4 °C over 2 min. After addition of 
MgCl, to a final 10 mM concentration, the reaction mixture was incubated at 
50 °C for 10 min, followed by incubation at 37 °C for 40 min, and finally cooled to 
4°C over 30s. 

Rational design of an RNA tertiary module to build a crystal lattice. To pro- 
mote formation of a crystal lattice, intermolecular interactions were facilitated by 
introducing a tertiary structure interaction module. Based on the T. maritima 
RNA sequence and a proposed model of the P RNA-tRNA complex’’, constructs 
were designed where a tetraloop was inserted into the P12 loop (L12) of the P 
RNA and a tetraloop-receptor into the anticodon stem of tRNA (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). These two RNA regions were chosen as they were deemed to be far from 
the active site or other regions involved in specific interactions. In addition, the 
P12 stem of P RNA has a highly variable helix length across all organisms, lacks 
sequence conservation, and is non-essential or absent in several organisms”. The 
P12 and the anticodon loop of tRNA are not known to form any functional 
contacts. The length of the anticodon and the P12 stems were systematically 
varied by single base pair insertions adjacent to the tetraloop and tetraloop 
receptor module, thus altering the position (~2.7A per base pair added) and 
orientation (~36° per base pair added) of the tetraloop receptor and the tetraloop. 
Forty two combinations of molecules were screened for crystallization conditions 
using a sparse matrix approach employing a set of crystallization conditions 
developed locally. A few combinations of RNA molecules produced crystals, with 
most of them diffracting poorly. The best crystals were obtained from a construct 
where the P12 and anti-codon stems were elongated by five and three base pairs 
respectively. Insertion of two G-U wobble pairs adjacent to the tetraloop-tetraloop 
receptor module further improved diffraction, and also created a binding site for 
an iridium hexammine cation. 

Crystallization and data collection. Crystals were obtained by mixing 1 pil of 
complex with 1 pl of reservoir solution (1.8 M LiSO,, 50 mM sodium cacodylate 
(pH 6.0)) and equilibrated by vapour diffusion hanging or sitting drops at 30°C. 
Gel analysis of washed crystals show that all three components were present (data 
not shown). Attempts to crystallize the complex in the absence of protein yielded 
no crystals. Crystals suitable for data collection grew in approximately 3 weeks 
and were cryo-cooled in liquid nitrogen immediately after transfer to reservoir 
solution containing 15% xylitol. Crystals of the RNase P holoenzyme-tRNA 
ternary complex suitable for data collection grew to approximately ~80-300 1M 
per side/edge, and diffract anisotropically to 3.8 A in the best direction and ~4.0 A 
in other directions. Crystals belong to space group P3,21 (a=b= 169.3 A, 
c= 185 A) and contain one molecule per asymmetric unit. 

A series of derivatized crystals were also prepared by soaking in heavy metal 
compounds. Derivatives were prepared by soaking the crystals in mother liquor 
plus the derivative and incubating for 2-24 h before transferring them to cryopro- 
tectant with the derivative present and freezing them in liquid nitrogen. Successful 
derivatizations were obtained by soaking the crystals in the following compounds: 
2mM Ta,Brj2, 14mM samarium chloride (Sm**), 14mM europium chloride 
(Eu**), and 15mM iridium hexammine (Ir(NH3)¢)*’. However, several of the 
compounds partially precipitated upon addition to the mother liquor solution and 
hence the final concentration is not known precisely. In addition, crystals with a 
leader present were obtained by soaking in a 0.2 mM heptamer oligonucleotide 
(5'-A_7A_6G_5G_4C_3G_2U_.,-3’) (Thermo Fisher) for 4h with and without 
14mM samarium chloride present. The sequence was chosen by selecting the most 
common nucleotide in the T. maritima tRNA leaders at each position. 
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All diffraction data were collected at 100 K at the Life Science-Collaborative 
Access Team (LS-CAT) sector located at the Advance Photon Source (APS) using 
Rayonix CCD detectors. As the crystals are very radiation sensitive, the data 
collection range was optimized using the program MOSFLM” to collect the most 
complete native or anomalous data set using the minimal rotation range. Multi- 
wavelength anomalous dispersion (MAD) data were collected from a tantalum 
bromide cluster (TasBr)2) derivative at three different wavelengths. Single or 
multiple wavelength anomalous dispersion data were also collected from the 
samarium chloride (Sm**), europium chloride (Eu**), and iridium hexammine 
(Ir(NH3)¢)°* derivatives. Data were processed with XDS* and scaled with 
SCALA™. All other processing was done with programs from the CCP4 suite™, 
except when noted. Data collection statistics for native and derivative data sets are 
shown in Supplementary Table 2. 

In all cases, the diffraction limits of the data were anisotropic. The extent of the 
anisotropy was determined using the Anisotropy Server® and the data were 
treated in three different ways: (1) without any anisotropy correction; (2) carving 
the data to the limits suggested by the anisotropy server (30 cut-off level on 
amplitudes); and (3) applying an anisotropic correction to the data using the 
server. For the second case, the integrated data from XDS was carved to the limits 
suggested by the server and then merged and scaled with SCALA before final 
processing. In many instances, the phasing and refinement calculations were 
done separately with the complete and carved data sets and the results compared. 
Overall, the different ways of treating the data had little effect on the final results, 
even though the data collection statistics were better for the carved data set (see 
Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). 

Structure determination and model refinement. Molecular replacement (MR) 
studies with the program PHASER®* using a proposed partial model of the P RNA- 
tRNA complex” gave a weak low resolution (25-8 A) MR solution (Z-scores: 5.4 
and 9.0 for the rotation and translation functions, respectively). Phases calculated 
from the MR solution were used to locate the position of the three sites in the 
TagBr,, cluster data set. The program SHARP“ was used to calculate MAD phases 
using data from three different wavelengths and spherically averaged form factors 
for the cluster. The solvent-flattened MAD map was of excellent quality but the 
phases were only good to ~6 A resolution. The positions of the Eu’*, Sm°* and 
(Ir(NH3)¢)°* heavy atoms were determined using the cluster phases. The para- 
meters from the cluster and other derivatives could not be refined simultaneously 
and instead multiple isomorphous replacement with anomalous scattering 
(MIRAS) phases to 4.1 A resolution were calculated using data from the single- 
atom derivatives together with phase information to 6 A from the cluster data. The 
SOLOMON* solvent-flattened map was very clear (Supplementary Fig. 2) and all 
three molecules were apparent in the map. The model for the P RNA-tRNA 
complex"? fit well in many areas, but the map showed regions where the model 
needed to be changed, regions that were missing in the model, like the P12 exten- 
sion and the pseudoknot region, and the position of the protein. The models for the 
tRNA and P RNA were rebuilt completely using the high resolution model of yeast 
tRNA?"® (ref, 22), T. maritima P RNA” and B. stearothermophilus P RNA“ as 
guides. All regions of the RNA molecules were visible in the map and regions that 
were missing in the original T. maritima P RNA model were built. Some minor 
corrections to the original model were needed, but overall the models for P RNA 
agree well. The protein density was clear for the backbone, but not for the side 
chains and hence the high resolution model of the T. maritima protein” was placed 
on the experimental electron density map as a rigid body with minimal rebuilding. 

Refinement was performed using Refmac5”” and BUSTER”. Owing to the 
resolution of the data, the models were restrained to enforce good hydrogen 
bonding distance between Watson-Crick base pairs, planarity between base pairs 
(both for Watson-Crick and non-Watson-Crick base pairs), and C3’-endo sugar 
puckering for recognizable secondary structure elements. In addition, during 
BUSTER refinement the protein was restrained by the high resolution structure 
of the protein”’. Model building with Coot” was interspersed with either Refmac5 
or BUSTER refinement. During rebuilding, missing nucleotides were added as 
well as some missing residues at the N terminus of the protein. Mg** ions were 
included at positions that had high density peaks in residual maps and also 
coincided with heavy atom sites. Other large peaks in the native data set that 
coincided with phosphate positions in the leader-soaked crystals were modelled 
as phosphate ions. No individual atomic or group temperature factors were 
refined, only an overall anisotropic temperature factor. The final stages of the 
refinement were done with the program BUSTER. The refinement was done both 
with a carved data set where data outside the anisotropic diffraction limits (30 
cut-off) were excluded and also with a complete data set (isotropic) to the highest 
resolution limit (Supplementary Table 3). No significant difference was noted in 
the two refinements and the refinement statistics and electron density maps 
calculated from either data set were also virtually identical. It seems that the 
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anisotropic temperature factor correction in the refinement programs adequately 
modelled the modest anisotropy of the data. 

The final model for the P RNA includes nucleotides 1 to 338. Only the phosphate 
backbone was modelled for nucleotides 39, 241 and 314-317. In addition, 
9 nucleotides were inserted between nucleotides 130 and 136 to account for the 
extension added for crystallization (Supplementary Fig. 1). The final model for the 
tRNA includes nucleotides 1-76, but only the phosphate backbone was modelled 
for nucleotides 16, 17 and 20. The crystallization module added eight extra nucleo- 
tides incorporated at the end of the anticodon stem (Supplementary Fig. 1). Nearly 
the entire anticodon stem and anticodon loop were altered to accommodate the 
tetraloop receptor and altered anticodon loop. The protein model includes resi- 
dues 6 to 117. The positions of all side chains were ambiguous in the map and were 
not rebuilt, but kept as much as possible as in the original 1.2 A model (PDB ID 
1NZO) during refinement. Side chains that collided with the RNA were rebuilt 
when needed. There are four Mg”* and two phosphate ions in the model of the 
complex. The final model to 3.8 A resolution has an overall yor Of 24.9% and Réree 
of 27.0% with a root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) from target values of 0.007 A 
and 1.24° for bonds and angles, respectively. The model in the presence of the 
leader includes an additional polyphosphate molecule with five phosphates and 
two Mg*" ions coinciding with metals ions M1 and M2. A total of five Mg”* ions 
were modelled into the complex that contains the 5’ polyphosphate leader back- 
bone. The final model to 4.21 A resolution has an overall Ryoric OF 25.8% and Reyes OF 
26.7% with an r.m.s.d. of 0.007 A and 1.23° for bonds and angles, respectively (see 
Supplementary Tables 3 and 4). 

Model superpositions were done with programs from the CCP4 suite™, lsqman°° 
and Coot”. Diagrams were made with PYMOL”. Coordinates and structure factors 
have been deposited in the PDB with accession numbers 3OK7 and 3OKB. 
Activity assays of RNase P holoenzyme. Cleavage assays measuring keat/Km 
under single turnover conditions were performed on the RNase P and pre- 
tRNA constructs that gave the best diffracting crystals. The pre-tRNA (with a 
single nucleotide leader (—1)) which yielded crystals and a control pre-tRNA 
(containing a T. maritima nine nucleotide leader (—9)) were radioactively 
labelled at their 5’ ends. Labelled substrates were purified over a 10% denaturing 
polyacrylamide gel and identified by **P-phosphorimaging. The holoenzyme was 
folded and cleavage reactions were performed in identical conditions as the 
folding reaction (1X THE, 10mM MgCh, 0.1M CH;COONH,, 37°C). The 
enzyme activity of both the modified RNase P which gave crystals and the 
T. maritima wild-type RNase P were tested. The reaction was initiated by mixing 


pre-folded RNase P holoenzyme (25, 50 and 100 nM) with pre-folded pre-tRNA 
substrate (<4 nM), incubated for various times (t = 0, 0.25, 1, 4 and 16 min), and 
subsequently quenched by adding 9 M urea, 50 mM EDTA. All reaction mixtures 
were loaded directly on a 15% denaturing polyacrylamide gel which separated the 
substrate from the product(s). To observe unambiguously the products of the 
leader (—1) pre-tRNA, thin layer chromatography (TLC) was also performed 
with polyethyleneimine (PEI)-cellulose coated plates, where the quenched reac- 
tion mixture was spotted and run in a 5% acetic acid/100 mM NH,Cl solution. 
The dried gels and the TLC plates were exposed to a phosphorimaging screen and 
the reaction profile was quantified by a phosphorimager (Fuji Medical) using 
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Acid sensing by the Drosophila olfactory system 


Minrong Ail*, Soohong Min'*, Yael Grosjean’+, Charlotte Leblanc’y, Rati Bell’, Richard Benton? & Greg S. B. Suh! 


The odour of acids has a distinct quality that is perceived as sharp, 
pungent and often irritating’. How acidity is sensed and translated 
into an appropriate behavioural response is poorly understood. 
Here we describe a functionally segregated population of olfactory 
sensory neurons in the fruitfly, Drosophila melanogaster, that are 
highly selective for acidity. These olfactory sensory neurons express 
IR64a, a member of the recently identified ionotropic receptor (IR) 
family of putative olfactory receptors’. In vivo calcium imaging 
showed that IR64a+ neurons projecting to the DC4 glomerulus 
in the antennal lobe are specifically activated by acids. Flies in 
which the function of IR64a+ neurons or the [R64a gene is dis- 
rupted had defects in acid-evoked physiological and behavioural 
responses, but their responses to non-acidic odorants remained 
unaffected. Furthermore, artificial stimulation of IR64a+ neurons 
elicited avoidance responses. Taken together, these results identify 
cellular and molecular substrates for acid detection in the 
Drosophila olfactory system and support a labelled-line mode of 
acidity coding at the periphery. 

Many aversive odorants activate combinations of olfactory sensory 
neurons (OSNs)**, complicating the dissection of the circuits that 
translate odour recognition into behaviour. By contrast, carbon dioxide 
(CO,), an odorant that is salient for many insect behaviours” ”’, activates 
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Figure 1 | Identification of a glomerulus, DC4, activated by the CO, 
metabolite carbonic acid. a, Behavioural testing in a T-maze at permissive 
(21°C, blue) and non-permissive (29/34 °C (see Methods), red) temperatures. 
“Control in this and all subsequent figures refers to responses of flies given a 
choice between two blank tubes. Error bars indicate s.e.m. (n = 6-8). Three 
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a single population of dedicated sensory neurons expressing the 
gustatory receptors GR21a and GR63a (refs 7-9). These neurons are 
essential for mediating avoidance behaviour of Drosophila to CO, at 
concentrations lower than about 2% (refs 7, 8, 10). However, we found 
that flies in which GR2la/GR63a+ neurons were inactivated still 
avoided CO, at concentrations higher than about 5% (Fig. 1a). 
Avoidance of high CO; concentrations required the antennae 
(Fig. la), indicating that another population of antennal neurons 
mediates avoidance to high CO, concentrations. 

To identify these sensory neurons, we performed a functional screen 
for neurons required for responsiveness to CO) by crossing a collection 
of GAL4 enhancer traps to UAS-Shibire® (ref. 11). We isolated a line, 
GC16-GAL4, that failed to avoid 1% and 5% CO, (Fig. la). GC16- 
GAL4 is expressed in OSNs that project to the V glomerulus among 
others, which is consistent with its defect in avoidance to 1% CO, 
(Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 1). To test whether other glomeruli 
labelled by GC16-GAL4 besides V are activated by CO, we conducted 
in vivo calcium imaging” of the antennal lobe of flies carrying GC16- 
GAL4 and UAS-GCaMP, a calcium-sensitive green fluorescent protein 
(GFP)"*. Using this approach, we identified an additional pair of dorsal 
glomeruli, termed DC4 (ref. 14), that were activated by about 5% CO, 
(Fig. 1c). 
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asterisks, P< 0.001 (analysis of variance, Tukey test). b, A single optical plane 
of the antennal lobe illustrates that the DC4 and V glomeruli, among others, are 
labelled by GC16-GAL4. c, In vivo calcium imaging of the antennal lobe of a fly 
carrying GC16-GAL4 and UAS-GCaMP. The arrow indicates DC4. Peak 
responses of fluorescence intensity (AF) are shown here. Scale bars, 10 um. 
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Because CO;, when dissolved in the lymph fluid inside the antennal 
sensilla that harbour OSNs, can generate metabolites, such as carbonic 
acid and bicarbonate ions, we tested whether DC4 could be activated 
by CO, metabolites. As shown in Fig. 1c, DC4 was stimulated by 
carbonic acid but not by bicarbonate, suggesting that these neurons 
detect acidosis produced by increased CO, concentrations, rather than 
CO, itself. 

Axonal projections to DC4 originate from a population of OSNs 
that reside in coeloconic sensilla and express neither insect odorant 
receptors nor gustatory receptors. Instead, we found that these neu- 
rons express a novel receptor, IR64a, a member of the chemosensory 
ionotropic glutamate receptor family*. The [R64a promoter, IR64a- 
GAL4, driving UAS-CD8GFP, labelled the DC4 glomerulus and 
another glomerulus, DP1m (Fig. 2a). Anti-[R64a immunohistochem- 
istry demonstrated that the IR64a-GAL4 driver recapitulated the 
endogenous [R64a expression (Supplementary Fig. 2a). We detected 
about 16 + 0.9 IR64a+ cells (Supplementary Fig. 2b) surrounding the 
third chamber of the sacculus’®, which is a three-chamber pit organ 
that opens to the posterior surface of the antenna (Fig. 2b). These 
IR64a+ cells send their dendrites to grooved sensilla that project to 
the interior of the sacculus (Fig. 2b, c). 

Because IR64a+ neurons project to the DC4 and DP1m glomeruli, 
we determined whether only DC4, or both DC4 and DP1m, were 
activated by acids by calcium imaging on flies carrying IR64a-GAL4 
and UAS-GCaMP. All acids examined, but not non-acidic odorants, 
activated DC4 (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Table 1). In contrast, 
DP1m was activated by acidic and non-acidic odorants (Fig. 3b and 
Supplementary Fig. 3). We wondered whether DP1m and DC4 might 
be activated by the functional side chains of some organic acids, rather 
than by the protons. We therefore tested whether inorganic acids such 
as hydrochloric acid (HCl) and nitric acid (HNO3), which dissociate 
completely in water and generate protons without an organic moiety, 
could activate DP1m and DC4. These inorganic acids, probably free 
protons in water vapour, activated DC4 in a dosage-dependent manner 
but did not activate DP1lm (Fig. 3a, b). This is consistent with the 
observation that only DC4 is activated by CO , which contains no 
associated side chains. Furthermore, the strength of the DC4 activation 
was inversely correlated with the pH of one odorant, sodium acetate 
(Fig. 3c). These results demonstrate that the neurons projecting to the 
DC4 glomerulus are highly specific for the detection of acidity. 
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Figure 2 | DC4 is innervated by coeloconic sensillar neurons expressing 
IR64a. a, Two different optical planes of the antennal lobe (DC4 (left) and 
DP 1m (right)) ofa fly bearing IR64a-GAL4;UAS-CD8GFP (a, b, c). b, IR64a+ 
cells in green extend their dendrites to the third chamber of the sacculus. Red 
autofluorescence fortuitously depicts the outline of the antenna and sacculus. I, 
II and III represent the first, second and third chambers, respectively. c, An 
optical plane of the antenna across the third chamber (arrow) immunostained 
with anti-Elav (red) and anti-GFP (green). Arrowheads, dendritic terminals; 
double arrowhead, axonal bundles. Scale bars, 10 um. 
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To determine whether the [R64a gene is required for acid detection, 
we obtained a mutation ([R64a™) with a transposable Minos element!® 
inserted into the third intron of the IR64a locus. Flies homozygous for 
the IR64a”" allele had significantly decreased IR64a messenger RNA 
transcript (Supplementary Fig. 4) and IR64a protein (Fig. 3d) in the 
antennae compared with wild-type flies. IR64a’" is therefore a strong 
loss-of-function mutation. This mutation abrogated glomerular activa- 
tion of DC4 by acids (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Table 2). [R64a” also 
attenuated the activation of DP1m to acidic and non-acidic odorants. 
Two different IR64a transgenes—the genomic IR64a-HA (where HA 
stands for haemagglutinin) driven by its own regulatory elements and a 
UAS-IR64a complementary DNA driven by IR64a-GAL4—rescued the 
odour-sensing defects of IR64a’”’ mutants (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
Table 2). These results demonstrated that IR64a has a cell autonomous 
function as a component of the acid-sensing machinery required for 
DC4 activation and the machinery through which other odorants 
activate DP1m. 

IR64a protein is localized in the cell bodies and dendrites but not in 
axonal processes in the antennal lobe (Figs 3d and 4e). It is highly 
enriched in the tip of the dendritic terminals that innervate coeloconic 
sensilla protruding into the lumen of the third chamber of the sacculus. 
The subcellular localization of IR64a is consistent with its direct 
involvement in acid detection. To determine the role of IR64a as a 
putative acid receptor, we ectopically expressed IR64a in another 
population of sensory neurons that are normally insensitive to acids 
and asked whether [R64a is capable of conferring acid sensitivity in 
these neurons. We expressed IR64a by using the IR76a-GAL4 driver’, 
which is expressed in coeloconic sensory neurons that project to the 
VMé4 glomerulus in the antennal lobe. Calcium imaging experiments 
showed that ectopic expression of IR64a induces odour sensitivity in 
VM64 to organic acids and octan-3-ol, which normally activate DP1m 
(Supplementary Fig. 5), substantiating the notion that IR64a is the 
direct determinant in odour detection. However, IR64a alone was 
not capable of conferring sensitivity to DC4-specific stimuli such as 
inorganic acids or CO (Supplementary Fig. 5 and Supplementary 
Table 2). This result suggests that although IR64a alone can induce 
responsiveness to several odorants that activate DP1m, it probably 
requires a co-receptor in DC4 neurons to mediate the specificity to 
acidity. 

Having shown that IR64a is part of the acid-sensing machinery, we 
next determined whether IR64a+ neurons are necessary for the flies’ 
behavioural response to acids. We engineered flies in which IR64a+ cells 
were silenced by the targeted expression of tetanus toxin (TNT)”. Ina 
T-maze, these flies showed significant decreases in avoidance to several 
acids, whereas responses to non-acidic odorants such as benzaldehyde 
and octan-3-ol were unaffected (Fig. 4a). However, this experiment 
could not determine whether it is DC4 or DP1m that is required for 
acid avoidance, because IR64a-GAL4 is expressed in both populations of 
sensory neurons. Nonetheless, DP1m is unlikely to be important because 
it is not activated by acidity (Fig. 3a—c). To confirm the importance of 
DC4 in acid avoidance, we generated a GAL80 transgene under the 
control of the [R64a promoter and crossed this line to flies carrying 
GC16-GAL4 and UAS-Shibire’*. Because GC16-GAL4 is expressed in 
DC4 neurons, but not in DP1m neurons, the IR64a-GAL80 transgene 
selectively relieves neuronal inhibition only in DC4 neurons. We con- 
firmed that IR64a-GAL80 suppresses GC16-GAL4 activity only in DC4 
neurons by using a UAS-CD8GFP transgene (Supplementary Fig. 6a). 
The IR64a-GAL80 transgene rescued the behavioural defects of flies 
carrying GC16-GAL4 and UAS-Shibire’, supporting the specific role 
of DC4 in mediating behavioural responses to acids (Supplementary 
Fig. 6b). 

We next examined whether artificial activation of IR64a+ neurons is 
sufficient to trigger avoidance responses. We generated GR63a’;IR64a"”" 
double mutants expressing the CO, receptors UAS-GR21a and UAS- 
GR63a, and a calcium-sensitive GFP, UAS-GCaMP, by using the IR64a- 
GALA4 driver. Expression of the two CO, receptors in CO,-insensitive 
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Figure 3 | Activation of DC4 by acidity requires IR64a. a, In vivo calcium 
imaging of IR64a-GAL4;UAS-GCaMP flies with different genotypes. For each 
genotype, pre-stimulation (left), peak AF responses (middle) and traces for 
glomerular activation (right) are shown. Arrow, DC4; arrowhead, DP1m. In the 
traces, the vertical scale indicates 25% AF/F and the horizontal scale 1s. The 
horizontal black bar below each trace indicates the duration of odorant 
exposure. Red traces, DC4; blue traces, DP1m. b, Integration of the GCaMP 


sensory neurons was previously shown to be sufficient to confer ectopic 
sensitivity to CO,*°. Indeed, the DC4 glomerulus in these flies was 
artificially stimulated by 5% CO, (Fig. 4b). However, we could not detect 
the activation of DP1m by COQ, in these flies (Fig. 4b), possibly because 
GR21la and GR63a receptors do not function properly in DP1m 
neurons. Behavioural experiments demonstrated that GR63a?;IR64a"™ 
double mutant flies failed to distinguish ambient air from 5% COs. 
However, the CO,-blind flies with CO, receptors expressed in 
IR64a+ neurons showed robust avoidance to CO), (Fig. 4c). This sug- 
gests that avoidance behaviour is hardwired into the olfactory circuitry 
that detects acidity. Because DP1m in these flies does not seem to be 
activated by CO., we reason that activation of DC4 neurons alone is 
sufficient for generating avoidance responses. These data, together with 
the observation that acidity evoked calcium responses only in DC4, 
firmly establish that IR64a+ neurons projecting to the DC4 glomerulus 
are necessary for acid sensation and sufficient for avoidance behaviour. 
These results provide strong evidence for the functional segregation of 
acid sensing at the periphery that drives innate avoidance behaviour. 
Consistent with the physiological defects was the observation that 
IR64a™" flies had impaired avoidance to acids but normal responses to 
an unrelated odorant (Fig. 4d). Conversely, flies in which the Minos 
element was precisely excised from the [R64a locus (IR64a revertants) 
and those carrying an IR64a transgene in the [R64a”" mutant back- 
ground showed robust avoidance to acids (Fig. 4d). Although the 
average avoidance indices of IR64a’" and IR64a-GAL4 X UAS-TNT 
flies were significantly different from those of the wild type, they still 
showed moderate avoidance responses to acids (avoidance index of 


signals over time during glomerular activation (see Methods). Error bars 
indicate s.e.m. (n = 4-12). Red, DC4, blue, DP1m.¢c, The GCaMP signal of DC4 
responding to sodium acetate solutions of different pH values. The dotted line is 
a nonlinear regression fit of the data: R’ = 0.902. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 

(n = 6). d, Anti-IR64a (green) immunohistochemistry on sectioned antennae. 
Red auto-fluorescence outlines the antenna. Scale bars, 10 um. 


20-25%). This residual response is unlikely to be mediated by the 
olfactory system, because flies lacking antennae had avoidance res- 
ponses similar to those of IR64a”™ (Fig. 4d). Thus, additional acid 
sensors probably exist elsewhere in the fly. 

Fruit flies are often called ‘vinegar flies’ because of their attraction to 
vinegar. Indeed, flies were attracted to certain concentrations of vinegar 
in a T-maze (Fig. 5d). However, a major ingredient of vinegar is acetic 
acid, which flies avoid (Fig. 5e). It is possible that flies are not repelled by 
vinegar because other constituents in vinegar inhibit DC4 activation by 
acetic acid. Alternatively, constituents other than acetic acid in vinegar 
might elicit an attraction response that overrides DC4-mediated avoid- 
ance. To distinguish between these possibilities, we performed in vivo 
calcium imaging to measure the activation of DC4 after exposure to 
vinegar. As shown in Fig. 5a, b, apple cider vinegar (ACV), which 
contains about 5% acetic acid, activated DC4 as effectively as pure 
5% acetic acid. These results suggest that vinegar contains attractants 
capable of overcoming DC4-mediated avoidance by activating other 
olfactory receptors. We predicted that neutralized vinegar would not 
activate DC4 and should be more attractive to flies because it still 
contains attractants. Consistent with this prediction, calcium imaging 
showed that DC4 was not stimulated by neutralized vinegar (Fig. 5a, b). 
Moreover, wild-type flies avoided a high concentration of vinegar 
(pH2.5) in a T-maze but became attracted to neutralized vinegar 
(pH7.5) at the same concentration (Fig. 5c). A similar behavioural 
switch was observed in other D. melanogaster strains such as Berlin 
and Oregon R, and with another type of vinegar (Fig. 5c). Furthermore, 
flies were attracted to 25% ACV (Fig. 5d), but not to acetic acid that had 
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Figure 4 | IR64a+ neurons and IR64a are necessary and sufficient for 
avoidance behaviour. a, Avoidance responses of flies expressing TNT (open 
bars) or inactivated TNT (filled bars) by IR64a-GAL4 in a T-maze. Error bars 
indicate s.e.m. (n = 13-37). b, Calcium imaging of GR63a';IR64a"™ mutant 
carrying IR64a-GAL4, UAS-GR21a, UAS-GR63a and UAS-GCaMP in 
response to 5% CO . ¢, Avoidance of GR63a';IR64a™ mutant expressing CO 


cs 
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Control 


receptors to 5% CO>. d, Avoidance of flies with different genotypes blindly 
tested in a T-maze. Df, genomic deficiency uncovering IR64a locus. CS, Canton 
S. Error bars indicate s.e.m. (n = 12-27). e, Anti-HA immunohistochemistry 
on a fly harbouring an IR64a-HA genomic transgene. IR64a-HA protein 
(green) is localized in dendrites (left), but not in axons (right). Scale bars, 10 pm. 
Asterisk, P < 0.05; three asterisks, P< 0.001 (analysis of variance, Tukey test). 
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Figure 5 | Fruit flies are attracted to components other than acetic acid in 
vinegar. a, Calcium imaging of flies bearing IR64a-GAL4 and UAS-GCaMP. 
b, Integration of the GCaMP signals during odour presentation. Error bars 
indicate s.e.m. (n = 9). ¢, Responses of starved flies to regular (pH about 2.5; 
open bars) and neutralized (pH about 7.5; filled bars) vinegar in a T-maze. 
RWYV, red wine vinegar. Error bars indicate s.e.m. (n = 8-22). Positive 
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avoidance index indicates avoidance; negative index shows attraction. 

d, Starved flies are attracted to diluted ACV (25%). Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
(n = 6-11). e, Starved flies are not attracted to diluted acetic acid. The acidity of 
25% ACV is the same as that of 1.25% acetic acid. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
(n= 5-8). 
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been diluted to the same concentration of acidity (Fig. 5e). This further 
supports the model that flies are attracted to components other than 
acid in vinegar. Avoidance of vinegar requires a functional IR64a+ 
circuit, because IR64a’” mutants were equally attracted to vinegar 
and to neutralized vinegar (Fig. 5c). 

Animals across various phyla show innate aversion to a plume of 
acid'*”°, often emanating from spoiled food or unripe fruit. Our char- 
acterization of Drosophila IR64a provides a cellular and molecular 
mechanism that can explain the distinct olfactory sensation of acidity. 
In the mammalian taste system, acid detection is mediated by a unique 
cell type, independently of other taste modalities*’. This labelled-line 
organization is similar to those of acid and CO) receptors in the fly 
olfactory system. Both acid and CO, sensors are highly specific to their 
ligands and mediate similar avoidance behaviour. This raises a further 
question: where are these two similar aversive stimuli represented in 
the brain? The identification of neural substrates in the central nervous 
system mediating acid and CO sensation will facilitate future map- 
ping of the avoidance circuitry. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Transgenic flies and fly stocks. IR64a-GAL4 was made by cloning the 5’ sequence 
of IR64a into pCasper4-AUG-GALAX (ref. 22). The IR64a-HA genomic transgene 
was constructed in pCasper4 with an in-frame HA-coding sequence at the carboxy 
terminus of [R64a. UAS-IR64a was made by cloning IR64a cDNA into pUAST 
vector. IR64a’™ flies and flies carrying a genomic deficiency uncovering the IR64a 
locus were obtained from the Bloomington Drosophila Stock Center. 

Antibody and immunohistochemistry. Rabbit anti-IR64a polyclonal antibody 
was generated against a peptide antigen (SGKRDDGEMEEEEPPGQQ). Immuno- 
staining of the fly brain and cryosectioning of the antennae were performed as 
described previously”. 

Calcium imaging. In vivo calcium imaging was conducted with a live, behaving fly 
preparation that was subjected to a minimally invasive surgical procedure’’. In 
brief, flies were glued to a custom-made plastic slide. Head cuticle was removed to 
expose the dorsal side of the brain, which was submerged in adult-haemolymph- 
like buffer*. The glomerular responses of the antennal lobe were detected by two- 
photon microscopy. Odour from the headspace of odorant-containing vials was 
delivered to the fly antenna by a puffing device. 

Behavioural test. Testing of acid-evoked behavioural responses of flies was con- 
ducted in a T-maze as described previously’. For the experiments with vinegars, 
flies were starved for 23 h before behaviour testing. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Fly stocks. Flies were raised on standard cornmeal medium at 25°C. IR64a”" 
(stock number: 24610) and deficiency flies (stock number: 25119) uncovering 
the [R64a locus were obtained from the Bloomington stock centre. [R64a revertant 
flies were generated by mobilizing the Minos element with the use of Minos 
transposase as described previously”*. Precise excision lines were identified by a 
loss of GFP signal in the eyes and confirmed by PCR genotyping and sequencing. 
Other flies were described previously: UAS-GCaMP(1.3) (ref. 4), Or83b~’~ (ref. 23), 
Or83b-GAL4 (ref. 4), Gr63a’ (ref. 8), UAS-Shi* (ref. 11), UAS-TNT and UAS- 
ImpTNT (ref. 17). 

Transgenic constructs and flies. IR64a-GAL4 was made by cloning a 2.5-kilobase 
(kb) or 8-kb DNA sequence upstream of IR64a into pCasper4-AUG-GAL4X 
(ref. 22). The 8-kb IR64a upstream sequence was subcloned into pCasper- 
GAL80 vector to generate IR64a-GAL80. The IR64a-HA genomic duplication 
construct was made in pCasper4 with an 8-kb [R64a upstream sequence, a 4-kb 
IR64a genomic coding sequence (including introns), and an in-frame HA coding 
sequence followed by a 1.4-kb [R64a downstream genomic sequence. UAS-IR64a 
was made by cloning IR64a cDNA sequence into pUAST vector. Transgenic flies 
were generated by Bestgene, Inc. 

Antibodies and immunohistochemistry. Rabbit anti-IR64a polyclonal antibody 
was generated against a peptide antigen (SGKRDDGEMEEEEPPGQQ) corres- 
ponding to 202-220 amino-acid residues of IR64a protein by Yenzyme Inc. This 
peptide is located within the predicted amino-terminal extracellular domain. Anti- 
IR64a serum was affinity purified and used at 1:1,000 dilutions for immunohisto- 
chemistry. Other antibodies used in immunohistochemistry were monoclonal 
anti-HA (1:1,000 dilution; Covance), rabbit anti-GFP (1:500 dilution; Invitrogen), 
monoclonal anti-Elav (1:100 dilution; Hybridoma Bank) and nc82 (1:50 dilution; 
Hybridoma Bank). Immunostaining of the fly brain and cryosectioning of the 
antennae were performed as described previously’”’. 

Preparation and delivery of odorants. Odorants and acids were dissolved in 
water or mineral oil (percentages shown are v/v). Odorants and acids that were 
diluted in water include hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, vinegar, 
formic acid, acetic acid, propionic acid, butyric acid, isobutyric acid, hexanoic 
acid, sodium hydroxide, methanol, ethanol, formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde, propionaldehyde, butyraldehyde and valeraldehyde. Carbonic acid 
was freshly made from sodium bicarbonate solution (1 M) and adjusted to pH 2.0 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid. Sodium acetate solution (100 mM) was made 
in water and was adjusted to the desired pH by the addition of acetic acid. Other 
odorants were dissolved in mineral oil. Diluted odorants (300 pl) or control solvent 
were placed in 16-ml glass vials with a sealed rubber cap (Supelco) and allowed to 
equilibrate with the head space for at least 1h before use. 

The air within the head space of the odorant-containing vials was delivered to 
the fly antennae by using a puffing device, which includes a pump generating a 
22 ml min! flow of humidified air and an electronic valve controller. The puffing 
device was programmed for precise control of the on and off switch between valves 
connected to the odorant-containing vials. In the resting state, air constantly flows 
through the control vial and is delivered to the fly antennae. On stimulation with 
odour, the valve connected to an odorant-containing vial opens for 1s to allow 
odorant in the head space of the vial to be delivered to the fly antennae. After 
odorant delivery, the valve quickly shuts down and redirects the air to flow through 
the control vial again. This valve switching delivery system allows fast clearance of 
odorants and produces minimal mechanical disturbance. 


Live fly preparation and calcium imaging. Flies were anaesthetized and glued to 
a custom-made plastic slide by their wings, with the use of ultraviolet-convertible 
glue (Kemxert Corp). The proboscis was glued to the chest to restrain head 
movement. The head and thorax were pushed through an opening (0.8 mm wide 
and 1.6 mm long) and exposed to the upper side of the slide. The fly was carefully 
oriented such that the antennae pointed downward. Small drops of wax (about 
55 °C) were applied around the eyes and thorax to immobilize the fly. Head cuticle 
was carefully removed to expose the dorsal side of the brain, which was submerged 
in adult-haemolymph-like buffer*. This protocol is more sensitive than the previously 
described dissected brain preparation, which was used to show that CO, solely 
activated the V glomerulus’. 

Glomerular responses to odour stimulations were recorded by using a two- 
photon microscope with a 40 water-immersion objective lens. Real-time images 
were acquired at 7.57 frames per second with a resolution of 128 pixels X 128 pixels. 
Imaging data were processed with the use of ImageJ with a custom plug-in to 
generate pseudo-colour intensity images. AF/F was calculated as described in 
ref. 25. [AF/F At was computed as the total area under activation peak divided 
by the width of the peak. 

Flies used in the imaging experiments were 10-15 days old with two exceptions: 

first, 5-day-old UAS-GCaMP(1.3);GC16-GAL4 flies were used in Fig. 1c because 
GC16-GAL4 expression in the DC4 glomerulus becomes very weak in older flies; 
second, the presence of many UAS elements significantly decreased the efficiency of 
IR64a-GAL4 to drive UAS-GCaMP expression. Thus, older (30-day-old) flies car- 
rying UAS-GCaMP;IR64a-GAL4/UAS-Gr21a;Gr63a',IR64a"",UAS-Gr63a_ were 
used in Fig. 4b. Flies described in Fig. 3a were IR64a""/+ (UAS-GCaMP;IR64a- 
GAL4;IR64a"",IR64a-GAL4/TM6B), — IR64a’"'/IR64a""" — (UAS-GCaMP;IR64a- 
GAL4;IR64a"",IR64a-GAL4), UAS-IR64a_ rescue (UAS-GCaMP;UAS-IR64a/ 
TR64a-GAL4;IR64a",IR64a-GAL4) and genomic IR64a-HA rescue (UAS- 
GCaMP;IR64a-GAL4;IR64a"",IR64a-HA). 
Behavioural tests. Flies 7-12 days old were used for most of the behavioural tests, 
except that 5-day-old GC16-GAL4 flies were used in Fig. 1a. For antennaless flies, 
behavioural tests were performed 24h after surgery. All behavioural tests were 
performed at 23-25 °C with the exception of experiments with UAS-Shi* flies: flies 
carrying UAS-Shi* were heat-shocked in a 34°C water bath for 4-5 min, and 
subsequent behavioural testing was done at 29°C. T-maze experiments were 
performed as described previously’. Odorants for T-maze tests were diluted in 
water or mineral oil to the following concentrations (v/v): acetic acid (10%), 
propionic acid (2.5%), isobutyric acid (1.25%), butyric acid (5%), hexanoic acid 
(5%), benzaldehyde (1.25%) and octan-3-ol (5%). ACV and red wine vinegar were 
used without dilution. Neutralized vinegars were obtained by the addition of 
sodium hydroxide to vinegars until the pH reached 7.5. Flies previously starved 
for 23 h were used for behavioural testing with vinegar. 

The avoidance index was calculated as (the number of flies in control tube 
minus the number of flies in experimental tube) divided by (the number of flies 
in the experimental tube plus the number of flies in the control tube). Flies being 
tested were given a choice in a T-maze for 30-40 s before the flies in each tube were 
counted. A group of 30-35 flies was tested in each trial. 


24. Metaxakis, A., Oehler, S., Klinakis, A. & Savakis, C. Minos as a genetic and genomic 
tool in Drosophila melanogaster. Genetics 171, 571-581 (2005). 

25. Asahina, K., Louis, M., Piccinotti, S. & Vosshall, L. B. A circuit supporting 
concentration-invariant odor perception in Drosophila. J. Biol. 8, 9 (2009). 
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Interdependence of behavioural variability and 
response to small stimuli in bacteria 
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The chemotaxis signalling network in Escherichia coli that controls 
the locomotion of bacteria is a classic model system for signal trans- 
duction’’. This pathway modulates the behaviour of flagellar 
motors to propel bacteria towards sources of chemical attractants. 
Although this system relaxes to a steady state in response to environ- 
mental changes, the signalling events within the chemotaxis net- 
work are noisy and cause large temporal variations of the motor 
behaviour even in the absence of stimulus’. That the same signalling 
network governs both behavioural variability and cellular response 
raises the question of whether these two traits are independent. 
Here, we experimentally establish a fluctuation-response relation- 
ship in the chemotaxis system of living bacteria. Using this relation- 
ship, we demonstrate the possibility of inferring the cellular 
response from the behavioural variability measured before stimu- 
lus. In monitoring the pre- and post-stimulus switching behaviour 
of individual bacterial motors, we found that variability scales lin- 
early with the response time for different functioning states of the 
cell. This study highlights that the fundamental relationship 
between fluctuation and response is not constrained to physical 
systems at thermodynamic equilibrium‘ but is extensible to living 
cells’. Such a relationship not only implies that behavioural vari- 
ability and cellular response can be coupled traits, but it also pro- 
vides a general framework within which we can examine how the 
selection of a network design shapes this interdependence. 

It is standard procedure to characterize the stochastic dynamics of 
physical systems in thermodynamic equilibrium by measuring spon- 
taneous fluctuations and responses to small external perturbations. 
Because these two distinct measurements contain the same informa- 
tion, they are related by the fluctuation-dissipation theorem*. Although 
the fluctuation-dissipation theorem has practical applications—to 
evaluate force-extension sensors for single biomolecules®”’ and to pre- 
dict static cell-to-cell variability of gene expression®”—it has not been 
possible to apply it directly to the study of the dynamical behaviour of 
living cells because they are open systems with significant non- 
thermal dynamics. However, this theorem has recently been extended 
to a fluctuation-response theorem (FRT) for systems that are not in 
thermodynamic equilibrium but that have a well-defined steady state 
and Markovian dynamics*'® . For application to living cells this con- 
dition amounts to studying dynamic processes with sufficiently short 
‘memory’ that they can relax to a well-defined steady state. Here we use 
the FRT as an operational framework to establish the interdependence 
of distinct cellular traits, such as cellular fluctuations and response to a 
small stimulus, without relying on the biochemical details of a specific 
signalling pathway. To tackle this question experimentally, we used the 
well-characterized chemotaxis system in E. coli, which governs bacterial 
locomotion”. 

The chemotaxis network regulates the rotation direction—clockwise 
(CW) or counter-clockwise (CCW)—of the flagellar motors, which 
control the swimming direction of the cell”. One of the hallmarks of 


bacterial chemotaxis is adaptation. Following a stepwise stimulus, the 
CW bias (the probability that the motor will rotate clockwise) decreases 
abruptly, before slowly adapting back to its pre-stimulus level. Even 
when bacteria are adapted to their environment, the CW bias of indi- 
vidual cells fluctuates around the mean. These temporal fluctuations in 
CW bias reflect slow fluctuations in signalling events throughout the 
transduction network". To verify that the bacterial chemotaxis system 
satisfies the FRT, we monitored both the temporal fluctuations of the 
CW bias before stimulus and the cellular response to a small stimulus at 
the single-cell level. Both quantities were obtained from the time series 
of CW and CCW intervals of individual motors from bacteria immo- 
bilized on a glass coverslip’ and submerged in a motility medium that 
does not support growth. Such single-cell experiments are complicated 
by inherent cell-to-cell differences in relative chemotaxis protein con- 
centration, leading to differences in switching dynamics (Fig. 1a). To 
compare cells with similar behaviour, we sorted wild-type cells accord- 
ing to their steady-state CW bias (Fig. 1a). These CW bias bins define 
different classes of cells, which, despite being genetically identical, have 
different dynamics and must be analysed separately’. 

First, we quantified the response in single cells by measuring the 
length of successive CCW intervals immediately following the stimu- 
lus. The stimulus (10 nM of aspartate) used in this study is small and 
close to the limit of sensitivity of the bacterial chemotaxis system’®. 
Given that CCW interval length is a stochastic variable, we averaged 
the CCW interval lengths after stimulus between cells and found that 
the mean length of the first CCW interval following stimulus was 
slightly longer than the mean pre-stimulus CCW interval length 
(Fig. 1b). Therefore, we expected the response of the system to be 
within the linear regime, which was necessary to apply the FRT. We 
also tested the response of the chemotaxis system for a stimulus 100 
times larger (1 uM aspartate). At the single-cell level, the length of the 
first CCW interval following the small stimulus (Supplementary Fig. 
la) was distributed around the mean CCW interval length before 
stimulus (Supplementary Fig. 1b). Surprisingly, the second CCW 
interval following the stimulus returned to near pre-stimulus length 
for both large and small attractant concentrations (Fig. 1c). Although 
the cellular response to stimulus extends in some cases beyond the 
second interval (Supplementary Fig. 1d, e), these results qualitatively 
indicate that the first CCW interval contains most of the chemotactic 
response to both small and large stimuli. 

To characterize the system quantitatively, we defined the response 
time of a single cell as the cumulative length of post-stimulus CCW 
intervals that are strictly longer than the mean CCW interval length 
before stimulus (Fig. 1b, c and Supplementary Fig. le; see Methods for 
definition of response time). This procedure yields a reasonable estimate 
of the response time under the condition of small stimulus (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2). We found that the response time averaged over CW bias 
bins decreased with CW bias for both small (Fig. 2a) and large stimuli 
(Fig. 2a, inset). Because all cells returned to their pre-stimulus behaviour 
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Figure 1 | CCW interval lengths pre- and post-stimulus. a, Histogram of 
CW bias of wild-type RP437 cells. We sorted cells into CW bias intervals by 
their pre-stimulus CW bias: 0.00-0.05 (A), 0.05-0.10 (B), 0.10-0.15 (C), 0.15- 
0.20 (D), 0.20-0.25 (E), 0.25-0.30 (E), 0.30-0.40 (G), 0.40-0.50 (H) and 0.50- 
0.60 (I). Grey bars are cells representative of wild-type behaviour. To increase 
the chance of obtaining cells with CW bias higher than 0.2, we transformed 
wild-type cells with pZE21-CheR (Methods). This extended the range of CW 
bias considered in our study to values greater than 0.4: bins H and I (not 
shown). b, c, The first (b) and second (c) mean post-stimulus CCW interval 
lengths versus pre-stimulus CW bias for all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 
expressing CheR from pZE21-CheR). (See Supplementary Fig. 1 for individual 
cells.) Black circles, cells exposed to a small stimulus (10 nM L-aspartate). Grey 
triangles, cells exposed to a large stimulus (1 .M L-aspartate). Error bars show 
the standard error associated with the average CCW interval length in each 
bin. Dark grey dashed line, geometric mean of the CCW interval lengths 
following a randomly chosen time point in non-stimulated cells. Black line, 
power-law fit of the geometric mean of pre-stimulus CCW interval lengths 
calculated over 1,500 for all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 expressing 
extra CheR from pZE21-CheR) as a function of the pre-stimulus CW bias 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b). 


(Supplementary Fig. 1), the system exhibited near-precise adaptation at 
the single-cell level, regardless of CW bias (Supplementary Fig. 3). This 
result agrees with that obtained from population measurements'”* and 
shows that the dynamics have sufficiently short ‘memory’ and that 
individual cells can relax to a well-defined steady state. 

A direct consequence of the linear approximation is that the res- 
ponse time of the system to a small external stimulus should be pro- 
portional to the correlation time of the spontaneous fluctuations 
before stimulus. Using serial correlation analysis’’’®, we evaluated 
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Figure 2 | Relationship between response to stimulus and fluctuations 
before stimulus. a, Average response time for all cells (wild-type RP437 and 
RP437 expressing extra CheR from pZE21-CheR) exposed to a stepwise small 
stimulus (black circles, 10 nM L-aspartate) or large stimulus (grey triangles in 
inset to a, 1 1M L-aspartate). The letters correspond to the CW bias bins 

(Fig. 1a). Error bars show the standard error associated with the average 
response time within each bin. b, Average response time to a small stimulus 
(black circles) or large stimulus (grey triangles in inset to b) as a function of the 
correlation time for all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 expressing CheR from 
pZE21-CheR). For the large stimulus, the average response time was adjusted 
by a correction factor (Supplementary Fig. 2c). The solid lines are linear fit 
functions forced through the origin. For the black line: response 

time = C X correlation time. C ~ 0.98 + 0.10 (R* = 0.75). For the grey line in 
the inset: relaxation time = C X correlation time. C ~ 12.23 + 1.83 (R” = 0.07). 
Error bars for the correlation time are the half-lengths of the first uncorrelated 
CCW intervals. Error bars for the response time are the standard error 
associated with the average response time within each bin. Grey area, 
representative behaviour of a wild-type population. Insets in a and b share axes 
with the main panels. 


the correlation time in non-stimulated cells (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
In agreement with our assumption of linear dynamics”' and the general 
prediction of the FRT, we found that the correlation time scales linearly 
with the response time to small stimulus (R? = 0.75; Fig. 2b) whereas to 
large stimulus it scales poorly (R* = 0.07; Fig. 2b, inset). This result has 
an important practical implication: The response time that governs the 
cellular response in chemotaxis can be experimentally inferred by 
measuring the temporal correlations in behavioural fluctuations from 
cells before stimulus. 

Cellular behavioural variability can also be defined by the amplitude 
of the noise rather than its temporal correlations. To characterize the 
amplitude of the output noise of the chemotaxis network, we com- 
puted the power spectral density of the switching binary time series 
measured from individual motors before stimulus (Fig. 3a and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5). We evaluated the low-frequency noise by integrat- 
ing the power spectrum between f= 1/1,500s ‘and f=1/10s ‘In 
this frequency range, the temporal fluctuations are putatively caused 
by the slow methylation-demethylation of the receptor-kinase com- 
plexes that are also controlling the adaptive process’*. Two elements 
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Figure 3 | Low-frequency noise in non-stimulated cells. a, Low-frequency 


noise in individual wild-type RP437 cells (black) and RP437 cells expressing 
CheR from pZE21-CheR (grey) versus CW bias. The inset shows power spectral 
density as a function of noise frequency. Black line, power density averaged over 
all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 expressing CheR from pZE21-CheR) with 
CW bias = 0.15-0.20. Dark grey line, power density of the motor decoupled 
from the signalling network’. We determined the low-frequency noise for the 
region between the dotted lines. See Supplementary Fig. 5 for all CW bias bins. 
b, Signalling noise as a function of CW bias for wild-type RP437 cells and 
RP437 cells expressing CheR from pZE21-CheR. Signalling noise is defined as 
the variance Cen aes of the fluctuating [CheY-P]. Letters correspond to the CW 
bias bins (Fig. 1a). The power spectral densities and CW biases are averaged 
over cells within the same CW bias. Error bars show the standard error 
associated with the estimated signalling noise within each bin. 


contribute to the observed output noise: the spontaneous noise asso- 
ciated with the signalling events of the chemotaxis network and the 
stochastic switching behaviour of the bacterial motor (Fig. 3a). The 
binary nature of the switching behaviour of the motor dominates the 
variance of the noise and masks the signalling noise within the 
chemotaxis network the output signalling molecule of which is the 
phosphorylated form of the signalling protein CheY'*. The active 
form, CheY-P, binds to the sensory basal part of the flagella rotary 
motor and induces CW rotation. Using a procedure developed by ref. 
22, we decoupled the signalling noise, O° chey_p» from that of the motor. 
We then found that the signalling noise decreased with the CW bias 
(Fig. 3b). 

Operationally, we used a simplified expression of the FRT, in which 
the response function of the chemotaxis system p(t) and the auto- 
correlation function C(t) of the spontaneous fluctuations of the cellular 


behaviour should be related by p(t) = —K a C(t). Here, the fluctuation— 


response coupling coefficient K may depend on the genetic background, 
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Figure 4 | Relationship between signalling noise and response time to a 
small external stimulus. a, Mean coupling coefficient 1/(K(a)),, for each 
CW bias bin. We computed the geometric mean over frequencies ranging 
from 1/1,500s | to 1/20s 1, represented by the dashed lines in the inset to 
a. We found that the coupling coefficient K for the small stimulus was constant 
at long timescales for frequencies in this range (see also Supplementary Fig. 
7a). The standard error of the mean is smaller than the symbol size except for 
the highest CW bias bin I. The line is the mean value of 1/(K()),, computed 
over CW biases ranging from 0.00 to 0.5. The inset to a shows 1/K() for cells 
with a CW bias ranging from 0.15 to 0.20 (10 nM L-aspartate increase). For 
large stimulus K is not constant (see Supplementary Fig. 7b). b, Average 
response times of all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 expressing inducible 
CheR) to small stimulus (black circles) or large stimulus (grey triangles in inset 
to b) versus mean pre-stimulus signalling noise. Solid lines are linear fits 
forced through the origin. Response time = C x o2),.y.p- Black line: 
C= 259+ 25suM ~ (R* = 0.8) for small stimulus. Grey line in inset to 
b: C= 3,215 + 307s uM? (R? = 0.4) for large stimulus. Grey area, 
representative behaviour of a wild-type population. The insets in b shares axes 
with the main panel. c, The correlation time as a function of the mean 
signalling noise before stimulus for all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 
expressing CheR from pZE21-CheR). Black line, linear fit function forced 
through the origin. Correlation time = C x o2),.y-p. C= 257 £21suM 7 
(R? = 0.9). Letters correspond to the CW bias bins (Fig. 1a). Error bars for the 
correlation time are the average half-lengths of the first uncorrelated CCW 
intervals. Error bars for the signalling noise are the standard error associated 
with the signalling noise in each bin. Grey area is representative behaviour of a 
wild-type population. 
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growth conditions, and functional state of the cell. We plotted the 
2Im|[f()| 
wP(w) 
P(@) is the power spectral density of the spontaneous fluctuations 
(Fig. 4a and Supplementary Figs 6 and 7). In the most general non- 
equilibrium case, the coupling coefficient K may change when the 
genetic background or the growth conditions are modified. In chemo- 
taxis, we found that the value of the coupling coefficient K(q) is 
independent of the functioning states of the cell and levels of expres- 
sion of the chemotaxis proteins (Fig. 4a). This result is remarkable 
because most of the chemotaxis network has highly nonlinear signal 
processing”***, 

It is usual to consider that noise is an independent limiting factor in 
intracellular signalling and that evolution selects network designs to 
reduce it”. However, using the framework of the FRT, we asked 
whether the temporal fluctuations in the switching rate of the motor 
and the cellular response are ever dynamically coupled. Remarkably, 
we found that the response time to a small external stimulus scaled 
linearly with the signalling noise from the chemotaxis network in cells 
before stimulus (R* = 0.8; Fig. 4b), which was consequently linearly 
related to the correlation time (R? = 0.9; Fig. 4c). Furthermore, we 
found that the response time to a large stimulus scaled poorly 
(R* = 0.4) with the signalling noise, reflecting that for large stimulus, 
the system operates outside the regime of linear approximation 
(Fig. 4b, inset). 

We interpret this observation in simple mathematical terms, where 
the fluctuations in the network output, dchey-p, about its average 
have linearized kinetics in the form of a Langevin equation”'”*: 
© Senet =— “Scher + VDon(t), where VD6én(t) is a white-noise 


source with intensity D and t is the measured correlation time in the 
output of the signalling system. In this coarse-grained picture, there 
should exist a strict relationship between the signalling output noise 
amplitude ocyey-p and the time t, where Gers =(D/2)t. Although 
the coefficient D could potentially depend on intracellular parameters 
in a complex way, our experiments surprisingly showed that two cel- 
lular traits, o°Chey-p and the response time, are linearly coupled. This 
observation implies that the coefficient D remains approximately con- 
stant over a wide range of functioning states of the cell (that is, CW 
bias). This result is consistent with the fact that the coefficient (K()).,, 
(Fig. 4a) determines the behaviour of D, because (K(@)),,0c1/D. 
Consequently, we anticipate that below an upper bound imposed 
mainly by rotational diffusion”, cells with the largest behavioural 
variability before stimulus would also exhibit the strongest chemotactic 
drift in response to an external stimulus”. 

Although the FRT predicts the existence of a coupling between 
cellular response and noise, it does not specify how this coupling 
depends on the different states of the cell. Therefore, we hypothesize 
that the specific design of the signalling pathways could govern such 
interdependence. We find that a simple kinetic model and experi- 
mental data support this hypothesis (Supplementary Fig. 8): in che- 
motaxis, the value of the coefficient D is governed by the adaptation 
mechanism that uses the classic futile cycle’! as a core module in which 
two antagonistic enzymes regulate the activity of the kinase-receptor 
complexes. Because the futile cycle is a design shared by a large class of 
signalling pathways*'”*”, it raises the possibility that for these systems, 
noise and cellular response are coupled in a similar way. To gain 
general insights into the selection of a specific coupling, we should 
examine how certain classes of design and function of networks may 
constrain the behaviour of this interdependence”. 


coefficient K(w)= — as a function of CW bias, where 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Response time. For each cell (whose behaviour is defined by a specific CW bias 
bin), the response time was measured from the time of stimulus through all 
successive averaged CCW intervals that were longer than the mean pre-stimulus 
CCW interval length. This mean was obtained by averaging together the CCW 
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interval lengths chosen at random time points within the binary time series of the 
non-stimulated cell. 

Correlation time. To determine the correlation time of the CCW sequences, we 
used serial correlation coefficients (Supplementary Fig. 4c) for the CCW interval 
lengths’»”°. We converted the correlated number of sequences to the real correla- 
tion time lengths, including the half-length of the first uncorrelated CCW interval. 
To determine whether the sequences in each lag (the number of preceding CCW 
intervals) were correlated, we used the Wilcoxon rank sum test (the “ranksum” 
Matlab function) at a significance level of P = 0.01 (Supplementary Fig. 4d), as in 
ref. 20. We considered the first non-zero lag that had h = 0 as the end of the 
correlation. 

Low-frequency noise and motor noise. We define the low-frequency noise N/" 
of the ith cell as the integrated power density P;(f) of the binary time series from 


f 
fi=1/1,500s! to fy= 1/108 ', which is Ni" = | P;( f)df (Fig. 3a). We define 


Si 
the low-frequency motor noise N}'™ as the integrated flat baseline of the power 


density (Fig. 3a, dark grey line) on the same timescale. We estimated signalling 
noise from the average experimental power spectral density, the average CW bias, 
and the gain function between the input signal (steady-state [CheY-P]) and output 
signal (average CW bias) using methods introduced by ref. 22 (Methods). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Strains and plasmids. RP437 is a wild-type E. coli strain for chemotaxis*'. To 
construct pZE21-CheR, we amplified cheR using polymerase chain reaction (PCR) 
from the chromosome of the RP437 strain with the following primers: CheR- 
KpnI-5’: 5'-gce get acc atg act tca tca tct ctg ccc tg-3’ and CheR-HindIII-3’: 
5'-cgc aag ctt tta atc ctt act tag cgc at-3'. The gene fragment was inserted in the 
KpnI and HindIII sites of a pZE21 series plasmid*° that contained a kanamycin 
resistance cassette and a TetR inducible promoter. The plasmid pZS4-Int1 encodes 
tetR under a constitutive promoter, which modulates the expression of the TetR- 
regulated cheR construct”. This plasmid carries a spectinomycin resistance gene. 
Wild-type cells with and without plasmid exhibited similar noise levels (Fig. 3a) 
and CCW interval lengths after stimulus (Supplementary Fig. 1a, c and d) at the 
single-cell level. 

HPLC calibration of the release of aspartate. We prepared 10 ul samples of 
0.5-mM caged L-aspartate solution under the same conditions for the chemotaxis 
experiments and illuminated them with intense ultraviolet light from a Xenon 
flash lamp (built-in L7685 reflective mirror, 60 W, Hamamatsu). We estimated the 
relative concentration of the caged L-aspartate in each sample by the high- 
performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) peak area. By comparing the 
decreasing HPLC peak area with its initial peak area, we found the released 
L-aspartate concentration as a function of the number of ultraviolet flashes (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9). The samples released about 1 1M L-aspartate per ultraviolet 
flash. The HPLC gradient conditions had five steps: (1) equilibrium with 20% 
acetonitrile, 0.1% TFA/80% water, 0.1% TFA; (2) gradient of 20-55% acetonitrile 
over 30 min; (3) first washing with 55-90% acetonitrile for 20 min; (4) second 
washing with 90% acetonitrile for 5 min; and (5) equilibrium with 20% acetonitrile, 
0.1% TFA/80% water, 0.1% TFA. 

Photo-release and single-cell assay. We sheared the flagella of the cells by slowly 
forcing them through a thin needle (inner diameter = 0.19 mm, 27 G 2, B-D) 40 
times. Cultures grew overnight in 3 ml of tryptone broth at 35 °C with shaking at 
200r.p.m. We transferred the overnight cultures to a 250 ml flask, in which we 
diluted them 1:50 in 12-ml tryptone broth and grew the cells again at 35°C at 
200 r.p.m. To obtain cells with different CW biases, we induced plasmid expres- 
sion with various concentrations of anhydrotetracycline (0-2.5ngml_‘) in the 
diluted overnight cultures. The media also contained the antibiotic specific to the 
plasmid. We harvested the cells when the absorbance A reached ~0.3 at 600 nm. 
We washed the cells and resuspended them in motility medium (0.1 mM EDTA, 
0.1 mM L-methionine, 10 mM potassium phosphate pH 7.0). We prepared glass 
slides (No. 1/2, 18 mm, Corning) coated with poly-L-lysine and a solution of beads 
(Polybead Amino 1.0 um Microspheres, Polysciences) coated with rabbit antibodies 
against flagella. We mixed the cells (4-5 il) with the beads (4-5 ul) and incubated 
them for 20 min at room temperature (21-22 °C). This process caused the cell bodies 
to stick to the glass slide and the beads to attach to the flagella. Although the 
probability of a bead attaching to a rotating flagellum was low, we consistently 
obtained a few labelled flagella in each sample. After incubation we removed the 
unattached cells and beads and then added 8 pl of 5M (for small stimulus) or 
500 11M (for large stimulus) caged L-aspartate solution to the sample medium. We 
covered the sample with oil (immersion oil transparent to ultraviolet: type FF, 
Cargille Laboratories) to prevent evaporation. We placed the sample under a 
dark-field condenser to produce a bright red image of the bead. Harmful blue light 
was filtered out by a long-pass filter (NT52-543, Edmund Industrial). We observed 
the samples under an Olympus IX71 microscope with an oil immersion objective 
100 X (numerical aperture = 1.3, Olympus Uplan FI, oil iris ©/0.17). We recorded 
the long circular motions of individual beads attached to rotating flagella of single 
cells through a four- quadrant photomultiplier (type: R5900U-01-M4, Hamamatsu). 
The signal from the photomultiplier, a four-voltage time series, was monitored with 
a PC computer via LabView software (National Instrument). The rotation of the 
bead was simultaneously recorded using a charge-coupled device camera (1/3"’ 
midresolution Exview digital B/W camera, Sony). We converted the signal to a 
binary time series indicating transitions between CCW and CW rotations. After 
1,500s (or 300s) of recording the rotational motion of the bead, we photo- 
released the caged aspartate (caged l-aspartic acid, sodium salt (189110): N-[1- 
(2-nitrophenyl)ethyloxycarbonylJaspartic acid, sodium, C,3H;3N2Os° Na, relative 
molecular mass 348.2 and molar absorption ¢ = 4,710 M'cm7! at maximum 
wavelength Aiax = 264nm), from Calbiochem or synthesized by D. Trentham, 
G. Reid and J. Corrie). We illuminated the sample with an intense ultraviolet light 
from the Xenon flash coupled into a light guide (A2873, quartz glass fibre, 
Hamamatsu) and widely focused onto the whole sample with two ultraviolet- 
coated lenses (focal length = 35 mm and diameter = 25.4 mm; focal length = 20 
mm and diameter = 12.7 mm, ThorLabs). These ultraviolet flashes produced a 
stepwise release of 1 AM (or 10 nM) L-aspartate from the 0.5 mM (or 5 uM) caged 
L-aspartate*’. The magnitude of the stepwise stimulus corresponds to the typical 


increase in attractant concentration encountered by bacteria swimming in a gra- 
dient of 1nM um! (refs 34 and 35). 

Definition of CW bias. We define Ti and oral as the durations of the jth CW 
and CCW intervals of the ith cell. The CW bias for the jth CW-to-CCW interval 
pair of the ith cell is b,j = Ti / Gg + 7 . The pre-stimulus CW bias of the 
gd is the time average of b;; over a time window of length fi,hefore 
preceding the stimulus. t;, before Was 300 s for the cells with CW bias exceeding 0.25 
responding to the large stimulus and 1,500 s for all other cells. Similarly, the post- 


stimulus CW bias of the ith cell, (6, i) ae is the temporal average of b;; over a 
“/ after 


time window of duration f;, afte, seconds following the stimulus. For the small (or 
large) stimulus, the first two (or 200) CW-CCW interval pairs following stimulus 
were not included. fj, after Was 1,500 s for small stimuli, 900 s for large stimuli and 
CW bias <0.25, and 300s for large stimuli and CW bias >0.25. 

Response time. For each cell (the behaviour of which is defined by a specific CW 
bias bin), the response time was measured from the time of stimulus through all 
successive averaged CCW intervals that were longer than the mean pre-stimulus 
CCW interval length. This mean was obtained by averaging together the CCW 
interval lengths chosen at random time points within the binary time series of the 
non-stimulated cell. If the response time included more than one CCW interval, 
the CW interval length between two successive CCW intervals was also included in 
the response time. To get the final response time, we subtracted the mean non- 
stimulated portion of the first responding CCW interval. For example, if the third 
CCW interval is the last CCW interval length significantly longer than the mean 
CCW interval length before stimulus (dashed line in Figs 1b and c), the response 
time would be: 


(Tcew, 1st) + (Tew, ist) + (Teew, 2na) + (Tew, ana) + 


(Tcew, 3ra) — (Tcew, 1st, prestimulus ) 


The dashed line in Fig. 1b and c and Supplementary Fig. le represents the trend of 
the mean pre-stimulus CCW interval length in each CW bias bin. Because of the 
presence of a few outliers, we used the geometric mean to compute the trend of the 
mean CCW interval lengths after stimulus and mean pre-stimulus CCW interval 
length within each CW bias bin (Fig. 1b and c). 

Correlation time. To determine the correlation time of the CCW sequences, we 
used serial correlation coefficients (Supplementary Fig. 4c) for the CCW interval 
lengths'”’°. We converted the correlated number of sequences to the real correla- 
tion time lengths, including the half-length of the first uncorrelated CCW interval. 
To determine whether the sequences in each lag (the number of preceding CCW 
intervals) were correlated, we used the Wilcoxon rank sum test (the “ranksum” 
Matlab function) at a significance level of P = 0.01 (Supplementary Fig. 4d) as in 
ref. 20. We considered the first non-zero lag that had h = 0 as the end of the 
correlation. 

Low-frequency noise and motor noise. We define the low frequency noise Nj" of 
the ith cell as the integrated power density P,(f) of the binary time series from 


fi 
fi=1/1,500s | to fy= 1/108 |, which is Ni" = | P;(f)df (Fig. 3a). We define 


the low-frequency motor noise N/"™ as the integrated flat baseline of the power 
density (Fig. 3a, dark grey line) on the same timescale. 
Estimating signalling noise. To estimate the signalling noise, we used a formula 


2 2 2q2 _%Chey-P 
om, total = ou t &M b 


5 which shows the relationship between the vari- 
[CheY-P| 
ance Gepey-p Of [CheY-P] and the variance o%, jo. Of the output signals. This 
formula was derived from a model recently introduced to describe generally the 
gain-noise relationship between the input and output signals in the chemical 
reaction network”. As ref. 22 showed, the temporally fluctuating output signal 
from a well defined steady state (CW bias = b) due to the fluctuating input signal 
([CheY-P]) is described by the following linearized chemical Langevin equation: 
5b =yy5[CheY-P] — 6b/tw + u(t), where 5b and 6[CheY-P] are small devia- 
tions of the CW bias and [CheY-P] from their steady values, respectively, ty is the 
typical timescale of the motor alone and €)(f) is the Gaussian white-noise term 
that satisfies €y(t)=0 and €y(t)Ey(t’) = a2, 8(t— t'). From this equation, we 
obtain the total variance of the output signals due to the temporally fluctuating 
input signals and the Gaussian white noise: 
b = 
on, total ee 2E 


oChey-P 
T + TChey-P [CheY-P] 


TCheY-P 


where [CheY-P] is the steady value of fluctuating [CheY-P] values given by: 


5 \ Na 
CheY-P] = Ky (—= 
ee “(oa 
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where Ky, (half the concentration of CheY-P that yields CW bias = 0.5) and 
the Hill coefficient Ny are given by 3.1 4M and 10.3, respectively, in ref. 15). 


The constant Oy, in the first term is defined by Oy =2yy,[CheY-P| / oz,” and b 
is the CW bias. gy is the gain function defined as the ratio of the fractional 
change of the output signal to the input signal: that is, gy=(5b/b) / 


(8{Chey-P| /[CheY-P)) =Ny(1—b), where Ny(1—6) is obtained from ref. 


15. Tchey-p is a characteristic timescale of the [CheY-P] fluctuations and is 
2 
OF as 


: 2 . 2 7 = _ 2) 
proportional to the input noise o@,.y.p as follows: tchey-p = 2 OChey-P* 


This relationship is derived from the chemical Langevin equation describing 
the [CheY-P] fluctuations from its steady state ([CheY-P}): 


8[CheY-P] 


6[CheY-P] = — 


+ €chev-p(t) 


where Echey-p(t) is a Gaussian white-noise term that satisfies Ecyey-p(t) =0 and 


Echey-p(t) Echev-r(t) =02,, 


enough, the response time to the stimulus should scale to tcney-p. For the broad 
range of the functioning states of this paper, we have one condition, tchey-p>>tm 
in the timescales involved in this system. Under this condition, the above formula 
for the total variance of the output signals can be simplified to 


‘8(t—t'). As long as the external stimulus is small 


2 2 ay 9 ch Y-P 
OM, total = Im +8M 6 —S = 
[CheY-P] 
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where on, ota 8 given by b(1—b) for any binary time series and is equal to the 
integral of the power spectral density over all frequencies (black line in 
Supplementary Fig. 5) averaged over all cells (wild-type RP437 and RP437 expres- 
sing CheR from pZE21-CheR) and oj, is equal to the integral of the power density 
(dark grey line in Supplementary Fig. 5) of the isolated motor. We approximated 
the baseline of the motor power density by finding the mean value of the flat regime 
(from f; = 1/10s | to f= 1/5s_') of the average experimental power density and 
extending the baseline to the lowest frequency. By using the simplified formula 
above, we estimated the o2),.y-p values in each CW bias bin (Fig. 3b). 
Definition of noise. We hypothesize that a small number of proteins and thermally 
activated biochemical reaction rates cause stochastic fluctuations between func- 
tional states of signalling proteins. Operationally, we monitor the cellular behaviour 
in a motility medium that does not support growth but allows bacteria to perform 
chemotaxis. Under these conditions, the observed noise does not result from protein 
synthesis or degradation; rather, it results from fluctuations in protein functional 
states about a well-defined steady state. 
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Cap binding and immune evasion 
revealed by Lassa nucleoprotein structure 
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Lassa virus, the causative agent of Lassa fever, causes thousands of deaths annually and is a biological threat agent, for 
which there is no vaccine and limited therapy. The nucleoprotein (NP) of Lassa virus has essential roles in viral RNA 
synthesis and immune suppression, the molecular mechanisms of which are poorly understood. Here we report the 
crystal structure of Lassa virus NP at 1.80 A resolution, which reveals amino (N)- and carboxy (C)-terminal domains 
with structures unlike any of the reported viral NPs. The N domain folds into a novel structure with a deep cavity for 
binding the m7GpppN cap structure that is required for viral RNA transcription, whereas the C domain contains 3’-5’ 
exoribonuclease activity involved in suppressing interferon induction. To our knowledge this is the first X-ray crystal 
structure solved for an arenaviral NP, which reveals its unexpected functions and indicates unique mechanisms in cap 
binding and immune evasion. These findings provide great potential for vaccine and drug development. 


Several arenaviruses, including Lassa virus (LASV), can cause severe 
viral haemorrhagic fevers in humans with high morbidity and mortality, 
to which there is no vaccine and limited treatment’~. These pathogenic 
arenaviruses are public health threats and potential biological threat 
agents. LASV, like other arenaviruses, is a single-stranded ambisense 
RNA virus with two genomic RNA segments encoding four genes’. The 
NP encapsidates viral genomic RNAs into ribonucleoprotein (RNP) 
complexes and is required for both RNA replication and transcrip- 
tion®’. Like bunyaviruses and orthomyxoviruses, arenaviruses snatch 
the cap structure of cellular mRNAs to use as primers to initiate viral 
transcription, the exact mechanism of which is unknown. The cap- 
snatching mechanism of arenaviruses seems to be unique, as evidenced 
by the cytoplasmic localization and the much shorter 5’ non-templated 
mRNA sequences*”’. Severe arenavirus infections including lethal 
Lassa cases are associated with a generalized immune suppression in 
the infected hosts!”"!8, the exact mechanism of which is unclear but is 
thought to involve NP’s ability to suppress the induction of type I 
interferon (IFN)!’”°. To address the functional mechanisms of NP in 
viral RNA synthesis and host immune suppression, we set out to deter- 
mine the crystal structure for LASV NP, knowledge derived from which 
can be extended to other arenavirus NP proteins, as all known arenaviral 
NP proteins share high sequence identity (Supplementary Fig. 1). 


Structure determination 


The full-length 569-residue LASV NP protein (Josiah strain) was 
expressed and purified as a recombinant MBP fusion protein in 
Escherichia coli as described in Methods. The purified protein exists 
mainly in two forms, with a majority in trimeric and some in hexameric 
form. Both forms bind random RNAs, which are longer and more 
abundant in the hexamers than in the trimers, a feature that is similar 
to known NPs from negative-strand RNA viruses’'*. We attempted to 
crystallize both forms, but only the trimeric NP formed crystals. The 
crystals showed heavy twining with a twin fraction of ~0.43 and the 
reflection intensity statistic |E°-1| 0.681/0.681. Initial phases were 
obtained in a space group of P321 using the multiple wavelength 


anomalous diffraction (MAD) with Samarium derivative. The true 
space group was P3 with three subunits in an asymmetric unit. The 
structure was refined to a resolution of 1.80 A with de-twining. The 
crystal structures do not contain RNA, indicating that only RNA-free 
NP was able to form crystals. The final structural model of the native 
LASV NP has an Reactor of 0.18 and an Ree of 0.20. Data collection, 
phasing and refinement statistics are provided in Supplementary Table 1. 


Overall structure of LASV NP protein 


In the NP protomer structure, 514 residues of the 569-residue LASV 
NP protein were built into the model (Fig. 1a). The electron densities 
for residues 1-6, 147-157, 339-363, 518-521, 562-569 were not well 
defined. LASV NP protomer, like other viral NPs’""®, is composed of 
the N- and the C-terminal domains, but neither domain shows struc- 
tural similarity to any known viral NPs (Supplementary Table 2). The 
large N domain (residues 7-338) consists mainly of «-helices and 
coils, whereas the C domain (residues 364-561) forms a typical 
ot/B/c sandwich architecture (Supplementary Text 1). In the trimeric 
form, three subunits lie in a head-to-tail orientation to form a ring- 
shaped structure with a three-fold symmetry (Fig. 1b and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2). Surface rendering reveals a deep cavity located near the 
bottom of the N domain and a large cavity at the top of the C domain 
(Fig.1 c, d), which are the cap-binding site and the 3’-5’ exoribonu- 
clease active site (see below), respectively. The interface area between 
the subunits is 455 A?, representing 1.9% of total surface area of a 
subunit (23,343 A”). The central hole of the trimeric structure is 23 A 
in diameter, whereas the head ring is 98 A and the body ring is 118 A 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). 


LASV NP is a 3’-5’ exoribonuclease 

A Dali search (http://ekhidna.biocenter.helsinki.fi/dali_server) identified 
several structures similar to the C domain of NP, including several known 
3'-5’ exonucleases/exoribonucleases in bacteria and humans (for 


example, human TREX1) (Supplementary Text 2), all of which belong 
to the DEDDH subfamily of the DEDD (DnaQ) superfamily***’. The 
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Figure 1 | The crystal structure of LASV NP protein. a, Cartoon diagram of 
the LASV NP protomer. The N domain is in cyan with the cyan sphere 
indicating the N terminus; the C domain is in orange with the orange sphere 
indicating the C terminus. The black sphere shows Mn?*, whereas the blue 
sphere shows Zn?*. The dotted lines represent the disordered loops. b, The 
ring-shaped structure of LASV NP trimer. The first protomer is coloured as in 
a, the second protomer is in blue and the third is in magenta. The groove and 
the interface are indicated by arrows. c, Electrostatic surface potential map of 
the NP protomer. The entrance of the cap-binding cavity is shown as a white 
dotted circle. The blue area represents positively charged residues and the red 
area represents negatively charged residues. d, Electrostatic surface potential 
map of the 3'-5’ exoribonuclease cavity. The black sphere represents Mn?". 


human TREX! structure shows two Mn’ * cations in the active site?”. We 
identified one Mn7* in each subunit of LASV NP by crystal fluorescent 
scanning, but could not identify the second Mn*", possibly because it 
was not well ordered in the absence of the RNA substrate. The C domain 
of NP superimposes well with the portion of TREX1 that coordinates the 
Mn°* cations (Fig. 2a), in particular the B5, 86, 87, B8 and B9 strands of 
NP completely overlap with the central B-sheets of TREX1. The putative 
exonuclease catalytic residues D389, E391, D466, D533 and H528 are 
absolutely conserved in all known arenavirus NP proteins and are 
located at identical positions as in the TREX1 active cavity (Fig. 2b). 
Taken together, the structural evidence indicates that LASV NP is a new 
member of the DEDD 3’-5’ exonuclease superfamily. 

We conducted in vitro assays to characterize the 3’-5’ exonuclease 
activity of the wild-type LASV NP, as well as NP mutants at putative 
catalytic sites. We showed that the wild-type protein, in its trimeric or 
hexameric form, could digest both DNA and RNA substrates (Sup- 
plementary Figs 3 and 4). As divalent cations are essential for exonu- 
clease activity’, we determined what divalent cation was most effective 
for NP exonuclease to digest various single-stranded RNA (ssRNA) 
species that are based on the NP gene in the viral genomic sense 
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Figure 2 | The C domain of LASV NP is a 3'-5’ exoribonuclease. 

a, Superimposition of the C domain (orange) with human TREX] protein 
(green) reveals a high degree of similarity between the two structures. Mn’ is 
in black in LASV NP and red in TREX1; Zn’* is in blue. b, The exonuclease 
catalytic residues of LASV NP and TREX] are located in identical positions, 
and are shown in orange for NP and green for TREX1. c, The exoribonuclease 
activities of the wild-type (WT) and mutant LASV NP with different ssRNAs as 
substrates. Control 1 contains 10 mM EDTA and no NP. Control 2 contains 
10mM EDTA and NP. d, Comparison of the wild-type and NP catalytic 
mutants in degrading the dsRNA substrates, the 5’-hydroxyl dsRNA (top), 
double 5'-triphosphorylated dsRNA (middle), and the single 5’- 
triphosphorylated dsRNA (bottom). 


(60 nucleotides, VRNA), complementary antigenomic sense (30 nucleo- 
tides, CRNA), or in capped mRNA form (126 nucleotides, mRNA) 
(Methods). We showed the order of efficiency as Mn?* >Co?*> 
Mg** > Ca?* >Zn** >Fe**>Ni?*>Cu** (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
Wild-type NP could cleave various ssRNA species efficiently (Fig. 2c), 
regardless of whether they contained a hydroxyl (5'OH) group, triphos- 
phate (5’ppp), or a cap at the 5’ termini (Methods). In contrast, the NP 
catalytic mutants (D389A, E391A and D466A) showed markedly 
reduced RNase activity (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 4). In addition, 
we showed that wild-type NP, but not its catalytic mutants, could 
digest cellular RNA substrates in vitro with a preference towards short 
RNA species over long ones (for example, 18s rRNA versus B-globin 
mRNA, the large versus small fragments in the RNA ladder) (Sup- 
plementary Figs 6 and 7). We also demonstrated that wild-type NP, 
but not its catalytic mutants (D389A, E391A and D466A), can effi- 
ciently degrade various dsRNA molecules with 5'-hydroxyl (5'OH), 
single 5’ -triphosphorylate (5’ppp/5’OH) and double 5’ -triphosphorylate 
(5’ppp/5’ ppp), as well as the long dsRNA mimic poly(I:C) (Fig. 2d and 
Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Fluorescence scanning analysis identified a zinc ion in the NP 
structure, despite the fact that no typical zinc finger motif was pre- 
dicted from the amino acid sequence and that no zinc compounds 
were used during the purification and crystallization processes. 
Although the residues C506, C529, H509 and E399 that coordinate 
the zinc ion are not of the typical zinc-binding motif”, they appear to 
adopta zinc finger fold in structure*””. The CCHE zinc-binding site is 
located in the C domain near the 3’-5’ exonuclease active site (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9). We speculate that zinc binding may be required to 
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stabilize the structure of the C domain and/or contribute to the sub- 
strate binding and specificity of the exonuclease activity**”’. A highly 
positively charged groove located between the N and C domains is 
predicted as the genomic RNA-binding site (Supplementary Fig. 10). 
An in vitro assay confirmed that RNAs are bound within the purified 
NP oligomers and protected from its intrinsic exonuclease activity 
(Supplementary Figs 10 and 11, Supplementary Text 3 and Methods). 


Exonuclease and immune evasion 


To determine whether the exoribonuclease activity is important for 
the transcriptional function of NP, we generated alanine substitution 
at five putative catalytic sites, D389A, E391A, D466A, D533A and 
H528A, in the mammalian cell expression vectors of either native or 
Myc-tagged NP gene, and examined the activity of each mutant in 
transcribing the LASV minigenome RNA that encodes a Renilla luci- 
ferase (RLuc) reporter gene’ (Methods). As shown in Fig. 3a, each NP 
mutant expressed comparable protein levels to the wild type, and led 
to similar folds of increase in RLuc activity, indicating that these 
mutations did not alter the overall structure (Supplementary Text 4 
and Supplementary Fig. 12) or affect the basic function of NP in 
mediating viral RNA transcription. 

We next examined whether the exoribonuclease activity is required 
for NP’s function in the suppression of IFN’’”°. As expected, wild- 
type NP strongly inhibited Sendai-virus-induced IFN-f activation by 
a promoter assay (Methods), whereas all the catalytic mutants D389A, 
E391A, D466A, D533A and H528A showed a complete loss of func- 
tion at a low level of transfected expression vectors (10ng) and 
showed various levels of deficiency at higher levels (Fig. 3b and 
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Figure 3 | The exonuclease activity of NP is important for blocking the IFN 
induction. Results shown are the average (n = 3) with error bars indicating the 
standard deviations. a, The NP catalytic mutants were expressed at similar 
levels to the wild type in mammalian cells and had similar transcriptional 
activities in the LASV minigenome assay. b, The NP catalytic mutants were 
defective in suppressing the Sendai-virus (SeV)-induced IFN induction by a 
LUC-based IFN-B promoter assay. c, The NP catalytic mutants were defective 
in suppressing the IFN production induced by the immunostimulatory RNAs 
poly(I:C) and Pichinde-virion-associated RNAs. 
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Supplementary Fig. 13). Our results confirm a previous study showing 
that the D389 residue of LASV NP, as well as its corresponding residue 
D382 in the prototypic arenavirus lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus 
(LCMV), is required for IFN suppression but not for viral RNA tran- 
scription*’, and may help to explain the loss of IFN suppression for 
Tacaribe virus NP (Supplementary Fig. 14 and Supplementary Text 5). 
In summary, these data provide strong genetic evidence for an import- 
ant role of the NP exoribonuclease activity in suppressing the IFN 
induction. 

Viral infections are usually detected by the cellular pattern-recognition 
receptors (PRRs) such as toll-like receptors (TLRs) and cytosolic RNA 
sensors, retinoid-acid-inducible gene-I-like helicase (RIG-I) and mel- 
anoma differentiation-associated protein 5 (MDAS5), which recognize 
the pathogen-associated molecular patterns (PAMP) RNA ligands and 
initiate signalling pathways to induce the production of type I IFNs*’””. 
We hypothesize that NP prevents the virus-induced IFN induction by 
degrading the PAMP RNA ligands that otherwise would trigger the 
viral sensors in the cells. 

We examined whether the NP RNase function is essential for sup- 
pressing the IFN production induced by the immunostimulatory RNAs, 
that is, poly(I:C) and the virion RNAs extracted from Pichinde virus, 
which is a prototypic arenavirus®’. We found that whereas wild-type NP 
efficiently inhibited the IFN-f activation induced by poly(I:C) or by 
Pichinde-virion-associated RNAs, none of the five catalytic mutants 
(D389A, E391A, D466A, D533A and H528A) exhibited any suppres- 
sive activity (Fig. 3c). Similar results had been reported for LCMV NP™. 

We have shown that the NP exoribonuclease activity is essential for 
suppressing both viral-infection-induced and immunostimulatory- 
RNA-induced IFN production. A good example of exonuclease- 
meditated suppression of IFN production has been demonstrated 
for human TREX1 protein, which degrades small ssDNAs and 
dsDNAs accumulated during cellular apoptosis. Failure to clear these 
DNA fragments by TREX] natural mutants leads to the activation of 
cellular DNA receptors to trigger a persistent production of IFNs that 
contributes to human autoimmune diseases*”****. How does the NP 
RNase activity function in suppressing the virus-induced IFN pro- 
duction? A simplistic but reasonable model is that the NP RNase 
activity is able to remove viral PAMP RNAs that are otherwise recog- 
nized by the cellular PRRs. Although we have shown that LASV NP 
protein can degrade various RNA templates in vitro, we believe that 
the NP RNase activity must be highly regulated in vivo, as NP does 
not cause a generalized nonspecific RNA degradation process of cel- 
lular or viral RNAs in the cells (Supplementary Text 6 and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 15). We propose that the NP RNase activity in the 
cells is restricted to viral PAMP RNAs through a yet-to-be characterized 
regulatory mechanism. A recent publication has shown a direct 
protein-protein interaction of NP with RIG-I and MDAS (ref. 34), 
which may be one possible mechanism for the specific nuclease activity 
of NP against these PRR-associated PAMP RNAs. 


LASV NP is a cap-binding protein 

The N domain adopts a completely novel fold not found in the Dali 
server. To identify the cap-binding residues in the deep cavity of the N 
domain, we attempted to soak and perform co-crystallization of 
LASV NP with m7GpppG, triphosphorylated, diphosphorylated or 
monophosphorylated ribonucleotides (Methods). We could observe 
the clear density for the triphosphate and partial density for uridine 
(Supplementary Fig. 16) from the triphosphorylated ribonucleotide 
complex structures. We also visualized the structure of NP in complex 
with dTTP with a clear original F,—F, electron density contoured at 
2.56 for dTTP (Fig. 4a). The triphosphate group of dTTP was bound 
in the middle of the cavity in an identical manner as that of UTP 
(Supplementary Fig. 16), in which it was anchored by salt bonds 
formed with the side chains of the conserved residues K309, R300, 
R323 and K253. In the deep end of the cavity, thymidine occupied a 
hydrophobic pocket that is composed of residues F176, W164, L172, 
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Figure 4 | The cap-binding residues and their roles in viral RNA 
transcription. Results shown are the average (n = 3) with error bars indicating 
the standard deviations. a, A cap analogue dTTP is bound within the deep 
cavity of the N domain of LASV NP. Original F, — F. map for the dTTP in blue 
contoured at 2.50. The F176 and W164 or L172 (L120) residues form a typical 
cap-binding sandwich structure. The middle cavity binds the triphosphate 
moiety and the hydrophobic cavity entrance can accommodate the second base 
of the cap structure. The carbon atoms are in pink for the dTTP, in yellow for 
the deep cavity residues and in green for the cavity entrance residues. b, The NP 
mutants were expressed at similar levels as the wild type at 15-30 ng plasmid 
(WT-15, WT-30) in the transfected mammalian cells. ¢, Mutational analyses of 
the residues within the cap-binding cavity for the transcriptional activity using 
the LASV minigenome assay. 


M54, L120, L239 and 1241. We propose that this dTTP-binding 
pocket is the binding site for the cap structure m7GTP and that the 
residues located within the pocket may have to change conformation 
to accommodate the cap moiety. Although the N domain of NP is not 
structurally similar to any of the cap-binding proteins (Supplemen- 
tary Table 3), its hydrophobic thymidine-binding pocket shares common 
features for cap binding*’*°. Moreover, the NP cap-binding cavity has 
a unique feature in that its entrance contains another hydrophobic 
region that is composed of the hydrophobic residues Y319, Y209, 
Y213, L265 and the acidic residue E266, which can potentially act as 
the binding site for the second base of the m7GpppN (where N repre- 
sents G, C, U or A) cap structure. The entrance of the cap-binding 
cavity has an oval shape with a diameter of 9-13 A, which is a perfect 
fit for the single-stranded mRNA. We propose that a loop composed 
of residues K236 to S242 serves as a ‘gate’ for the capped template 
(primer) binding and that the entire structure of m7GpppN, including 
the cap m7G, the triphosphate, and at least one more nucleotide, is 
embedded within the deep cavity. This binding feature is unlike other 
known cap-binding proteins, in which only the m7G caps are locked in 
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between the sandwich, whereas the rest of the RNA molecule is 
exposed**”, 

To characterize the role of the cap-binding residues in viral RNA 
transcription, we examined a panel of NP mutants with alanine sub- 
stitution of residues located inside and at the entrance of the cavity 
and that are conserved among all known arenaviruses for their ability 
to mediate the cap-dependent viral RNA transcription using the 
LASV minigenome replicon assay (Methods). Wild-type NP (with 
or without Myc tag) produced up to a 1,000-fold increase in RLuc 
reporter activity over a control reaction, and more than 100-fold 
increase even when expressed at a low level (15 ng of transfected 
NP plasmid DNAs). All mutant proteins were expressed at similar 
levels as the wild type transfected with 15-30 ng of plasmid (Fig. 4b). 
Compared to the wild type, the K253A and E266A mutants completely 
lost the RNA transcription activity, and the Y319A, F176A, W164A, 
K309A and R323A mutants showed significantly decreased activity 
(Fig. 4c). R300A had a minor effect, whereas W12A and Y209A had 
no effect. It is worth noting that none of these mutants was found 
to impact the NP function in the suppression of IFN (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 17). These functional data correlate well with the proposed 
cap-binding function of some of these conserved residues. 

The unique cap-binding feature of LASV NP, in that the entire cap 
structure m7GpppN is buried within the cavity, has significant impli- 
cations in understanding the distinctive cap-snatching mechanism of 
arenaviruses. Once NP binds and protects the 5’ cap m7GpppN, the 
rest of the mRNA molecule located outside of the cavity may be 
susceptible to viral and/or host exonuclease-mediated degradation 
and/or to endonuclease-mediated cleavage (Supplementary Fig. 9). 
This may help to explain the relatively short (1-4 nucleotides) 5’ 
non-templated sequences in arenavirus mRNAs'*”. However, indi- 
vidual mutation of the NP exonuclease catalytic sites did not show any 
defect in viral cap-dependent RNA transcription (Fig. 3a), indicating 
that the NP exonuclease activity is not essential (required) for generat- 
ing the capped primers. It is worth noting that we did not identify an 
influenza polymerase PA-like endonuclease structural motif" within 
LASV NP structure (Supplementary Table 4). Instead, recent studies 
indicated that the LASV L polymerase protein contains an endonu- 
clease domain in its N terminus that is crucial for the cap-dependent 
viral RNA transcription®™. 


Conclusion 

Our structural analysis and functional assays have demonstrated that 
the C domain of LASV NP contains 3’-5’ exoribonuclease activity 
that is required for suppressing IFN-B induction. We have provided 
evidence to suggest that the NP RNase activity is highly regulated in 
cells and proposed a novel mechanism by which the NP RNase activity 
may specifically remove the viral PAMP RNA ligands to suppress the 
production of IFN. Another important feature of LASV NP protein is 
that its N domain contains a deep cavity to bind and shield the entire 
m7GpppN cap structure, which is distinct from other known cap- 
binding proteins, and has shed light on the unique cap-snatching 
mechanism of arenaviruses. In addition, we have also identified an 
unusual zinc-binding site and the viral RNA-binding groove in the 
LASV NP structure. Taken together, these findings reveal several 
new and potentially vulnerable targets on NP for the development of 
antivirals and effective vaccines to combat LASV and other pathogenic 
arenaviruses that can cause severe haemorrhagic fever diseases in 
humans. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The crystals were grown using the sitting-drop technique, and the native structure 
was determined with the MAD data. All the NP mutations were generated using 
the QuikChange site-directed mutagenesis kit (Stratagene) and confirmed by 
DNA sequencing. The RNA synthesis assays used the LASV minigenome (MG) 
system, and the Sendai-virus-induced IFN-f activation assay was conducted as 
described*. The immunostimulatory RNA-induced IFN-f activation assay was 
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conducted by transfecting HEK293 cells with the IFN-B-LUC promoter construct 
and either wild-type or mutant NP construct, followed by Lipofectamine-2000- 
mediated transfection of poly(I:C) or Pichinde-virion-isolated RNAs. Activation 
of the IFN-B promoter was quantified by measuring the LUC activity. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Protein expression and purification. The full-length LASV NP gene (Josiah strain) 
was cloned into the pMAL-c2X-derived pLou3 plasmid, downstream of the TEV 
cleavage site following the MBP gene. This construct, encoding the N-terminal 
MBP tagged NP protein, was transformed into Rosetta cells (Novagen). After 
IPTG induction at a final concentration of 0.03 mM overnight at 20 °C, the cells 
were harvested by centrifugation at 8,000 r.p.m. for 20 min and suspended in TEN 
buffer (20 mM Tris, pH 7.5; 0.2 M NaCl, 10% glycerol, 1 mM EDTA) with protease 
inhibitors (Roche), 14M DNase (Sigma) and 1mM phenylmethylsulphonyl 
fluoride (Sigma). After cells were lysed by a cell disruptor (Constant System Ltd), 
the cell lysates were collected by centrifugation at 20,000 r.p.m. for 30 min and 
applied on an amylose column. The column was washed with >10-column volumes 
of the sample buffer. The MBP-NP fusion protein was eluted with the TEN buffer 
containing 10 mM maltose. The MBP-NP fusion protein was then cleaved by Tev 
proteinase. The MBP portion was removed through two amylose columns, and the 
NP protein was purified to homogeneity by gel filtration column. Trypsin digestion 
coupled with mass spectroscopy confirmed that the purified LASV NP protein was 
homogenous (data not shown), with a final concentration of 7 mg ml. 
Crystallization and data collection. A Cartesian robot (Genomic solutions) was 
used to screen for optimal crystallization conditions. The native crystals were 
obtained in 0.2 M LiCl, and 20% PEG3350 in 1 week at 20 °C. To obtain the NP 
complex with m7GpppG, m7GTP, or m7GDP, the NP protein was incubated 
with individual compound at a concentration of 2mM for 30 min on ice and the 
crystallization conditions were screened. The NP complex with other triphos- 
phorylated, diphosphorylated or monophosphorylated nucleotides were formed 
by incubating the NP protein with 50mM of the respective compounds for 
30 min on ice and the crystallization conditions were screened. The crystallization 
conditions were optimized until the resolution of the data was better than 2.5 A. 
All crystals grew in 0.2M KCI or 0.2 M LiCl and 14-22% PEG3350. The NP 
complexed with manganese ion was obtained by crystallizing the NP protein in 
0.2 M MnCl, 25% PEG3350 followed by soaking the crystals in 0.2 M NaCl,, 20% 
PEG3350 and 15% glycerol three times for 15min each. The presence of the 
manganese and the zinc ions was confirmed in all the crystals by fluorescence 
scanning at the Diamond light sources UK. All the crystals were protected by 
cryoprotectants that contain 15% to 20% glycerol in the crystallization conditions 
before data collection in 102 or 103 at the Diamond light sources UK. The 
Samarium derivative crystals were obtained by soaking the crystals overnight 
in 100 mM Samarium acetate, 0.2 M LiCl and 16% PEG3350, and was protected 
in a cryoprotectant of 0.2 M LiCl, 16% PEG3350 and 20% glycerol. The Samarium 
derivative MAD data were collected at a wavelength of 1.83 A for peak data, 
1.84 A for inflection data and 1.45 A for remote data from a single crystal. All 
the data were indexed, integrated and scaled by HKL2000 or Mosflm and Scale. 
Structure determination. The crystals were heavily twined with a twining frac- 
tion of 0.43. The initial phases were obtained from a space group of P321 using the 
MAD data and SOLVE”. The initial model was built using RESOLVE”, 
Buccaneer and Coot*’. It was found that the true space group of the crystals 
was P3 during the structure refinement. The structures were refined using 
REFMAC5*, and the water molecules were added into the structure by ARP/ 
wARP™. The F, — F, maps for ligands (dTTP, UTP, zinc and manganese) were 
calculated before any ligand was added into the structures. The structures were 
de-twinned at last using REFMACS5, and the structures were evaluated using 
Molprobity”. 

In vitro RNA synthesis. The 30-nucleotide cRNA (sense) sequence 5'-CUGGGC 
UUACCUAUUCUCAGCUGAUGACCC-3’ was derived from the LASV NP 
(Josiah strain) S$ segment (nucleotides 2186-2215 in antigenomic orientation) 
and chemically synthesized by Eurogentic. The 30-nucleotide VRNA (in genomic 
orientation) sequence 5'-GGGUCAUCAGCUGAGAAUAGGUAAGCCCAG-3’' 
was complementary to the CRNA. The cRNA (30 nucleotides) was used as one of 
the three substrates for 3’-5’ exoribonuclease assay. To obtain the blunted dsRNA, 
both cRNA and vRNA oligonucleotides were dissolved into 0.1 M NaCl, 1mM 
EDTA and 0.1 M Tris pH 8.0 at the final concentration of 200 mM, and an equal 
amount of the two oligonucleotides was mixed together and annealed in a thermo- 
cycler as follows: 95 °C for 3 min, 68 °C for 1 min and then 4 °C. 

The 5’-triphosphorylated vRNA was generated by in vitro transcription of the 
partial dsDNA template formed by the T7 promoter sequence 5’-AATTTAA 
TACGACTCACTATAGG-3' and the reverse complement of the T7 promoter 
sequence and of the LASV (Josiah strain) S segment (nucleotides 2186-2215) 
5'-CTGGGCTTACCTATTCTCAGCTGATGACCCTATAGTGAGTCGTATT 
AAATT-3’ using the T7 MEGAshortscript kit following the manufacturer’s 
instructions (Ambion). A similar strategy was use to generate the 32-nucleotide 
triphosphorylated cRNA with the T7 primer and LASV (Josiah strain) S segment 
(nucleotides 2186-2213) 5’-GGGTCATCAGCTGAGAATAGGTAAGCCCA 
GCCTATAGTGAGTCGTATTAAATT-3’. A similar strategy was used to generate 


the 60-nucleotide VRNA corresponding to LASV (Josiah strain) S segment (nucleo- 
tides 2186-2213), using the partial dsDNA template formed by 5'-AATTTAAT 
ACGACTCACTATAGG-3’ and 5’-GTAAATCCCTGCAGTCGGCAGGGTTTA 
CCGCTGGGCTTACCTATTCTCAGCTGATGACCCTATAGTGAGTCGTAT 
TAAATT-3’ as a template. To generate the doubly 5’-triphosphorylated dsRNA, 
equal amounts of the triphosphorylated 5’ppp-vRNA and 5’ppp-cRNA were 
annealed in vitro. To make the singly 5'-triphosphorylated dsRNA, equal amounts 
of the in vitro synthesized 32-nucleotide 5’ ppp-vRNA and the chemically synthe- 
sized 30-nucleotide unphosphorylated cRNA were annealed in vitro. The human 
18S rRNA fragment (128 nucleotides) was generated by a T7 RNA polymerase- 
directed in vitro RNA synthesis reaction, using the pTRI-RNA 18S control plasmid 
(Ambion), following the manufacturer’s instruction. 

To synthesize the capped viral mRNA transcripts corresponding to nucleotides 
992-1117 of the LASV NP gene, the DNA template was PCR amplified from the 
NP expression plasmid with a forward primer 5’-AATTTAATACGACTCAC 
TATAGGGAAAACACTGTCGTTGATCTGGAATC-3' (underlined are T7 
promoter sequences) and a reverse primer 5'-GGGTCATCAGCTGAGAATAG 
GTAAGCCCAGCGG-3’, and subjected to in vitro RNA synthesis using the 
mMESSAGE mMACHINE 17 Ultra kit (Ambion) following the manufacturer’s 
instruction, except that no poly(A) tail was added. 

A plasmid phRL-CMV that encodes the T7 promoter (T7p)-directed human 
B-globin gene was provided by R. Elliott and G. Blakqori. The T7p-globin DNA 
fragment was purified by agarose electrophoresis after digestion of the phRL- 
CMV plasmid with HindIII and Smal. The capped human globin mRNA tran- 
scripts were generated using the T7p-globin fragment as a template and the 
mMESSAGE mMACHINE T7 Ultra kit from Ambion, and the poly(A) tail 
was added following the manufacturer’s instruction. 

The ssRNA markers (perfect RNA markers, 0.1-1 kb) were purchased from 
Novagen. The low molecular mass ssRNA marker (10-100 nucleotides) was pur- 
chased from USB. The dsRNA ladder (21-500 bp) was purchased from New England 
Biolabs. 

In vitro 3'-5’ exoribonuclease assays. The in vitro 3'-5’ exoribonuclease assays 
were carried out in 10 pl of the reaction solution containing 0.3 M NaCl, 10% 
glycerol, 20 mM Tris pH7.5, 10mM MnCh, 7 pg of either wild-type or mutant 
NP proteins, and 8 units of the RNaseIN inhibitor (Promega), in the presence of 
various substrate(s), at 37 °C for 60-100 min. The control reactions included all 
but MnCl, which was substituted by 20mM EDTA. All the reactions, each in 
triplicate, were stopped by the addition of EDTA toa final concentration of 20 mM. 
The samples were mixed with equal volumes of RNA loading buffer (Ambion), 
heated at 95 °C for 3 min, cooled on ice for 5 min, and separated in 15% or 6% urea- 
polyacrylamide gel, or 2% agarose gel. The gels were stained in 0.05% ethidium 
bromide for 25 min, visualized using the 2UV transilluminator (UVP). 

The luciferase-based assay to quantify virus-induced and immunostimulatory 
RNA- induced interferon-f activation. The Sendai-virus-induced IFN- activation 
assay was conducted as described previously”. In brief, 293T cells were co-transfected 
using calcium phosphate with 100 ng of a vector that expresses the firefly luciferase 
(FLuc) reporter gene from a known functional promoter sequence of the IFN-B gene 
(pIFNB-LUC), variable amounts of either wild-type or mutant LASV NP vectors, and 
50 ng ofa -gal-expressing plasmid for transfection normalization. At 24 h after trans- 
fection, cells were infected with Sendai virus (at multiplicity of infection = 1) to induce 
IFN-B expression. At 24 h after infection, cell lysates were prepared for luciferase and 
B-gal assays. FLuc activities were normalized by the f-gal values. Each transfection was 
conducted in triplicate and repeated in at least two independent experiments. 

To determine whether NP can suppress the immunostimulatory RNA-induced 
IFN production, HEK293 cells were transfected with pIFNB-LUC, variable 
amounts of either wild-type or mutant LASV NP vectors, and a B-gal-expressing 
plasmid for transfection normalization. Eighteen hours later, cells were transfected 
with either 1 ug of poly(I:C) or 250 ng of Pichinde virion RNA by lipofectamine 
2000. Luciferase activity was determined at 18h after the immunostimulatory 
RNA transfection and normalized by the f-gal activity. 

Pichinde virion RNA preparation. Pichinde viruses were purified by 20% sucrose 
gradient ultracentrifugation at 50,000g for 2h. Virus RNA was extracted with 
RNABee (Tel Test) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 

LASV minigenome (MG) transcription assay. The full-length LASV L and NP 
genes (Josiah strain) were cloned into the pCAGGS vector for expression in 
mammalian cells. The LASV MG construct contains the T7 promoter-directed 
LASV S-segment-like sequences that include all the important cis-acting ele- 
ments required for viral RNA synthesis (5’ UTR, intergenic region and 
3' UTR) and encode a Renilla luciferase (RLuc) gene in place of the viral NP 
coding sequence. This LASV-based LUC-encoding minigenome (MG) RNA was 
transcribed in vitro by the T7 MEGAScript kit (Ambion) and transfected into 
293T cells, together with the LASV L expression plasmid, and wild-type or 
mutant NP expression plasmid. A B-gal expression vector was included in each 
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transfection to normalize for cell transfection efficiency. LUC activity was deter- 
mined at 24h after transfection, normalized by B-gal activity, and shown as fold 
increase over a control sample that lacked the L expression plasmid. Each reaction 
was conducted in triplicate and in at least two independent experiments. 
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Antimatter was first predicted’ in 1931, by Dirac. Work with high- 
energy antiparticles is now commonplace, and anti-electrons are 
used regularly in the medical technique of positron emission tomo- 
graphy scanning. Antihydrogen, the bound state of an antiproton 
and a positron, has been produced” at low energies at CERN (the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research) since 2002. 
Antihydrogen is of interest for use in a precision test of nature’s 
fundamental symmetries. The charge conjugation/parity/time 
reversal (CPT) theorem, a crucial part of the foundation of the 
standard model of elementary particles and interactions, demands 
that hydrogen and antihydrogen have the same spectrum. Given 
the current experimental precision of measurements on the hydro- 
gen atom (about two parts in 10'* for the frequency of the 1s-to-2s 
transition’), subjecting antihydrogen to rigorous spectroscopic 
examination would constitute a compelling, model-independent 
test of CPT. Antihydrogen could also be used to study the gravita- 
tional behaviour of antimatter*. However, so far experiments have 
produced antihydrogen that is not confined, precluding detailed 
study of its structure. Here we demonstrate trapping of antihydro- 
gen atoms. From the interaction of about 10’ antiprotons and 
7x 10° positrons, we observed 38 annihilation events consistent 
with the controlled release of trapped antihydrogen from our mag- 
netic trap; the measured background is 1.4 + 1.4 events. This result 
opens the door to precision measurements on anti-atoms, which 
can soon be subjected to the same techniques as developed for 
hydrogen. 

Charged particles of antimatter can be trapped in a high-vacuum 
environment in Penning-Malmberg traps, which use axial electric 
fields generated by hollow cylindrical electrodes and a solenoidal mag- 
netic field to provide confinement. The ALPHA apparatus, located at 
the Antiproton Decelerator® at CERN, uses several such traps to accu- 
mulate, cool and mix charged plasmas of antiprotons and positrons to 
synthesize antihydrogen atoms at cryogenic temperatures. ALPHA 
evolved from the ATHENA experiment, which demonstrated produc- 
tion and detection of cold antihydrogen at CERN in 2002’. 

In addition to the charged particle traps necessary to produce anti- 
hydrogen, ALPHA features a novel, superconducting magnetic trap’ 
(Fig. 1) designed to confine neutral antihydrogen atoms through inter- 
action with their magnetic moments. The atom trap—a variation on 
the Ioffe-Pritchard minimum-magnetic-field geometry*—comprises 
a transverse octupole”’® and two solenoidal ‘mirror’ coils, and sur- 
rounds the interaction region where antihydrogen atoms are pro- 
duced. In comparison with a quadrupole field (used in traditional 
atom traps) producing an equal trap depth, the transverse field of an 


octupole has been shown to greatly reduce the perturbations on 
charged plasmas”"’. The liquid helium cryostat for the magnets also 
cools the vacuum wall and the Penning trap electrodes; the latter are 
measured to be at about 9 K. Antihydrogen atoms that are formed with 
low enough kinetic energy can remain confined in the magnetic trap, 
rather than annihilating on the Penning electrodes. The ALPHA trap 
can confine ground-state antihydrogen atoms with a kinetic energy, in 
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Figure 1 | The ALPHA central apparatus and mixing potential. 

a, Antihydrogen synthesis and trapping region of the ALPHA apparatus. The 
atom-trap magnets, the modular annihilation detector and some of the 
Penning trap electrodes are shown. An external solenoid (not shown) provides 
a 1-T magnetic field for the Penning trap. The drawing is not to scale. The inner 
diameter of the Penning trap electrodes is 44.5 mm and the minimum- 
magnetic-field trap has an effective length of 274 mm. Each silicon module is a 
double-sided, segmented silicon wafer with strip pitches of 0.9mm in the z 
direction and 0.23 mm in the @ direction. b, The nested-well potential used to 
mix positrons and antiprotons. The blue shading represents the approximate 
space charge potential of the positron cloud. The z position is measured relative 
to the centre of the atom trap. 
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temperature units, of less than about 0.5 K. The extreme experimental 
challenges are to synthesize such cold atoms from plasmas of charged 
particles whose electrostatic potential energies can be of order 10 eV— 
or 10° K—and to unequivocally identify rare occurrences of trapped 
antihydrogen against background processes. 

The ALPHA apparatus is designed to demonstrate antihydrogen 
trapping by releasing the magnetically trapped anti-atoms and detecting 
their annihilations. A key feature of the device is the ability to turn off the 
magnetic trapping fields with a time constant of about 9 ms, which is a 
response several orders of magnitude faster than in typical super- 
conducting systems. Another essential component of ALPHA is an 
imaging, three-layer, silicon vertex detector" (Fig. 1), which is used to 
identify and locate antiproton annihilations from released antihydrogen 
atoms and to reject background from cosmic rays that happen to arrive 
during the time window of interest, when the trap is being de-energized. 
The magnets have a unique, low-density construction’ to minimize 
scattering of annihilation products (pions) so that the positions 
(‘vertices’) of antiproton annihilations can be accurately determined. 

A trapping attempt involves first preparing clouds of antiprotons 
and positrons for ‘mixing’ to produce antihydrogen. The antiproton 
cloud contains about 30,000 particles obtained from one extracted 
bunch (~3 X10’ particles at 5.3MeV) from the Antiproton 
Decelerator. The antiprotons are slowed in a thin foil, dynamically 
trapped” in a 3-T Penning trap (the ‘catching’ trap, not shown in 
Fig. 1) with 3.4-keV well depth, cooled using electrons'’ and then 
separated from the electrons using pulsed electric fields. The resulting 
plasma has a radius of 0.8 mm, a temperature of about 200 K and a 
density of 6.5 X 10°cm7 *. The positrons are supplied by a **Na radio- 
active source and a Surko-type accumulator’*"*. To increase the anti- 
hydrogen formation rate and trapping probability, the positrons 
transferred from the accumulator are evaporatively cooled'*”” 
(Methods) to about 40K. The resulting positron plasma has 2 x 10° 
particles, a radius of 0.9 mm and a density of 5.5 10’cm °. 

Antiprotons and positrons are made to interact within a nested-well 
axial potential’* (Fig. 1b) at the centre of the magnetic atom trap. After 
the two species are placed in their respective potential wells, the super- 
conducting magnets of the atom trap are ramped up to their maximum 
fields in 25 s. The antiprotons are then excited into the positron plasma 
using an oscillating electric field that autoresonantly’””’ i 


increases their 
energy (Methods). This novel technique is essential for introducing the 
antiprotons into the positron cloud at low relative velocity, so that 
antihydrogen can be formed with low energy, and to reduce the heat- 
ing of the positron plasma. 

The positrons and antiprotons interact for 1s to produce anti- 
hydrogen before the uncombined charged particles are ejected from 
the trap volume. During this mixing time, we record 5,000 + 400 
triggers in the silicon detector. The detector is triggered when charged 
particles (principally pions) from an antiproton annihilation deposit 
energy (above a threshold value) in at least two of the inner silicon 
modules. Cosmic rays can also trigger the detector and do so at a 
measured rate of 10.49 + 0.03 Hz. Each trigger can initiate a read- 
out of position information for the entire detector; the maximum 
read-out rate for such ‘events’ is 500 Hz. The position information 
can be analysed to identify pion trajectories (tracks) to locate anti- 
proton annihilation vertices. An antiproton annihilation can usually 
be distinguished from a cosmic ray by considering their respective 
track topologies; see examples in Fig. 2. The rate at which we detect 
cosmic rays that could be misidentified as antiproton annihilations is 
(4.6 + 0.1) X 10 7 Hz (Methods). Using the spatial distribution of the 
reconstructed annihilations during mixing”’, we infer that about 70% 
of the mixing events are due to impacts from antihydrogen atoms that 
are not trapped; the remaining ones are mostly antiprotons from 
atoms that are sufficiently weakly bound to be field-ionized by 
Penning trap electric fields before reaching the wall. 

The magnetic gradients of the atom trap can also act to trap bare anti- 
protons. Such ‘mirror-trapped’ antiprotons could escape and annihilate 
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Figure 2 | Detected antiproton annihilation and cosmic ray events. 

a, b, Projected end views (x-y plane) of an antiproton annihilation (a) and a 
cosmic-ray event (b) detected by the ALPHA detector. The reconstruction 
algorithm identifies the antiproton vertex (blue diamond) near the Penning 
trap wall (black circle). The high-energy cosmic ray passes in a near-straight 
line through the detector, and the vertex-finding algorithm attempts to identify 
it as a two-track annihilation with an unphysical vertex. 


when the magnetic trap is de-energized, mimicking the sought-after 
signal of trapped antihydrogen atoms being released. After the 1-s 
mixing period, the charged particles in the mixing trap wells are ejected 
from the experiment. We then apply four pulses of axial electric ‘clear- 
ing’ fields of up to 500 V m | to remove mirror-trapped antiprotons. 
The manipulations after mixing take 172 ms, after which we initiate the 
trap shutdown. The rapid turn-off causes the superconducting ele- 
ments to ‘quench’, or become normally conducting. We look for anti- 
proton annihilations from released antihydrogen in a time window of 
30 ms (more than three e-folding times for the confining fields) after 
the start of the magnet shutdown. 

We conducted the above-described search experiment 335 times, in 
three variations. In one variation, referred to as ‘left bias’ (101 attempts), 
we erect a static electric field just before the quench to deflect any 
remaining antiprotons to the left (negative z direction) of the apparatus 
as they are released. The second variation, ‘right bias’ (97 attempts), 
features a static electric field that should deflect antiprotons to the other 
side of the device. In the third variation, ‘no-bias’ (137 attempts), all 
electrodes are at ground during the magnet quench. The bias electric 
field has a strength of about 500 V m_'. The use of bias fields allows us 
to use the annihilation imaging detector to distinguish between the 
release of trapped antihydrogen—which is neutral and is therefore 
unaffected by these fields—and that of mirror-trapped antiprotons. 

To ensure that any detected events are in fact antihydrogen and to 
eliminate other sources of background, we repeated the above experi- 
ments using heated positrons. Following the method introduced by the 
ATHENA’ collaboration, we heat the positrons (without particle loss) 
to about 1,100 K by driving their axial motion. The effect in ALPHA is 
twofold: antihydrogen formation is suppressed because of the temper- 
ature dependence of the three-body process that dominates this re- 
action”, and any antihydrogen formed is unlikely to be trapped 
because the antiprotons approach thermal equilibrium with the hot 
positrons through Coulomb collisions. The number of annihilation 
events during the 1-s mixing time with heated positrons is 97 + 16. 
Apart from the heating of the positrons, the experimental trapping 
sequence is identical to that described above. 

Table 1 summarizes the results of all trapping and background 
attempts. In the total sample of attempts (335) with cold positrons, we 
observe 38 annihilations, for a rate of 0.11 events per attempt. For the 
background sample with heated positrons, we observe one annihilation 
in 246 attempts, or a rate of 0.0041 events per attempt. 

The discrimination provided by the silicon detector and the fast shut- 
down of our magnetic trap render the cosmic background negligible in 
comparison with the signal level in the current work. In the integrated 
observation time (335 X 30 ms), we would expect 0.46 + 0.01 counts to 
result from misidentified cosmic rays. 
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Table 1 | Number of annihilations identified in the 30 ms following 
the trap shutdown 


Type of attempt 


Number of attempts Antiproton annihilation events 


No bias 137 15 
Left bias 101 11 
Right bias 97 12 
No bias, heated positrons 132 1 
Left bias, heated positrons 60 0 
Right bias, heated positrons 54 ) 


We consider the effect of the bias fields in Fig. 3. We plot the event 
time versus the z coordinate of the reconstructed vertex for all iden- 
tified annihilations in the 30-ms window. The start of the magnet 
shutdown corresponds to the zero of time. Figure 3a shows the t-z 
distribution for the 38 annihilations recorded using cold positrons and 
the one annihilation from heated positrons. Superimposed is a scatter 
plot from a dynamical simulation that predicts the behaviour of 
trapped antihydrogen atoms being released and annihilating on the 
Penning trap electrodes. (Details of the simulation procedures are 
given in Methods.) Figure 3b compares the measured annihilation 
distribution with simulations of mirror-trapped antiprotons released 
during the magnet shutdown. Predictions for the left-, right- and no- 
bias variations are shown. 

Particles can be mirror-trapped when the ratio of their transverse to 
longitudinal energies exceeds a threshold determined by the field geo- 
metry. Although the phase space distribution of hypothetical mirror- 
trapped antiprotons is unknown, we illustrate here the prediction for 
an initial sample of antiprotons that has a uniform spatial distribution 
and a flat velocity distribution up to a maximum kinetic energy of 
75 eV. This choice is quite conservative, as the maximum longitudinal 
potential well depth during the mixing process is less than 21 eV. We 
note that the model predicts that only mirror-trapped antiprotons with 
a transverse kinetic energy of greater than 45 eV could remain trapped 
after the clearing pulses. We have not been able to identify any mech- 
anism that could create such antiprotons in the course of our experi- 
mental procedure, much less one that would then fail to create them 
when the positrons are heated by only 0.1 eV. 
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Figure 3 | Distributions of released antihydrogen atoms and antiprotons. 
a, Measured f-z distribution for annihilations obtained with no bias (green 
circles), left bias (blue triangles), right bias (red triangles) and heated positrons 
(violet star). The grey dots are from a numerical simulation of antihydrogen 
atoms released from the trap during the quench. The simulated atoms were 
initially in the ground state, with a maximum kinetic energy of 0.1 meV. The 
typical kinetic energy is larger than the depth of the neutral trap, ensuring that all 
trappable atoms are considered. The 30-ms observation window includes 99% of 
the 20,000 simulated points. b, Experimental t-z distribution, as above, shown 
along with results ofa numerical simulation of mirror-trapped antiprotons being 
released from the trap. The colour codes are as above and there are 3,000 points 
in each of the three simulation plots. In both a and b, the simulated z 
distributions were convolved with the detector spatial resolution, of ~5 mm. 
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In the unlikely event that there are mirror-trapped antiprotons that 
survive the clearing pulses, it is clear from Fig. 3b that the measured 
annihilation distributions for the left- and right-bias trapping attempts 
are not consistent with the model predictions of the drastic deflection 
and earlier escape of such particles. Nor is the measured no-bias anni- 
hilation distribution consistent with the simulation distribution for 
antiprotons under no-bias conditions. All measured distributions 
are, however, consistent with the predicted behaviour of neutral anti- 
hydrogen (Fig. 3a). In a separate experiment, we intentionally created 
mirror-trapped antiprotons using extreme potential manipulations, 
and demonstrated that those that survive the clearing pulses are clearly 
deflected by the bias fields during the quench, in accordance with the 
simulations. 

The background comprises 1.4 + 1.4 events (scaled to 335 attempts) 
detected when trappable antihydrogen is unlikely to be present owing 
to heating of the positrons, and includes an expected cosmic back- 
ground of 0.46 + 0.01 events. As we have shown that the remaining 
events could not be mirror-trapped antiprotons, we conclude that we 
have observed the release of antihydrogen atoms that have been mag- 
netically trapped for at least 172 ms. 

The extensive diagnostic capabilities (Methods) of the ALPHA 
device allow us to make an order-of-magnitude theoretical estimate 
of the expected number of trapped antihydrogen atoms in our experi- 
ments. Following the procedure outlined in an earlier work’, we 
estimate that we should detect about 0.4 trapped atoms per attempt, 
in reasonable agreement with the 0.11 observed here. 

We note that although the trapping rate per antihydrogen atom 
produced is rather low (~5 X 10 °, using the overall detection effi- 
ciency of about 50%) in our experiment, there is cause for optimism. 
The parameter space of positron temperature and density—which are 
the rate-determining factors for our type of mixing—has only begun to 
be investigated, and the positrons in ALPHA are still warm in com- 
parison with their cryogenic surroundings. The promising technique 
of evaporative cooling of antiprotons’’ has yet to be used here. Our 
work is a crucial step towards precision antihydrogen spectroscopy 
and anti-atomic tests of fundamental symmetries or gravitation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The ALPHA device has extensive capabilities for characterizing and manipulating 
charged antimatter plasmas. These include imaging of the plasmas to determine 
radii and transverse density, temperature measurement by controlled release of the 
plasma, the rotating-wall technique for control of plasma transverse size and 
density, evaporative cooling of the positron plasma and autoresonant injection 
of antiprotons into the positron plasmas. 

Extensive simulations of antiproton and antihydrogen motion have been used to 
inform the experimental programme and to interpret the results of measurements. 
The simulations track single-particle trajectories using classical force equations. 

Event topology is used to distinguish antiproton annihilations from cosmic rays in 
the silicon detector. The three event characteristics used are the number of recon- 
structed tracks, the vertex radius, and the deviation from straight-line geometry. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Plasma diagnostics and control. The rotating-wall technique**” was used several 
times in each trapping attempt to control the radius and density of both antiproton 
and positron clouds. The cloud radii and transverse density profiles were mea- 
sured by releasing the particles onto an imaging detector**”’ using a multichannel 
plate coupled to a phosphor screen that was imaged by a charge-coupled-device 
camera. Equilibrium temperatures were determined by ramping down the axial 
confining potential and measuring the distribution of escaping particles using 
either the multichannel plate (positrons) or scintillation detectors (antiprotons). 
The temperature was obtained from a fit to the high-energy tail of the measured 
distribution’®. 

We used evaporative cooling’® to obtain lower positron temperatures. The 
technique, which we have also recently applied to antiprotons”’, involves reducing 
one side of the confining potential well to allow the most energetic positrons to 
escape. Re-equilibration through collisions results in a lower temperature for the 
remaining particles. For the trapping experiments described here, the applied, on- 
axis well depth (neglecting space charge) was reduced from 2.5 to 1.1 V in 500 ms, 
and about 50% of the initial positrons were lost. 

The autoresonant injection of antiprotons into the positron cloud makes use of 
the fact that the confining potential for the antiprotons is anharmonic, which 
causes the axial oscillation frequency to decrease with increasing oscillation ampli- 
tude. We applied a sinusoidal drive that sweeps downwards through the range of 
axial frequencies defined by the potential. With a proper choice of drive para- 
meters, the antiprotons autoresonantly lock to the drive frequency and their 
energies increase as the drive frequency is lowered. Using a drive of ~55mV 
(on-axis) and a frequency sweep of 350-200 kHz, we were able to inject about 
70% of the antiprotons into the positrons in 200 1s. This new method of mixing for 
antihydrogen production was designed to introduce the antiprotons at low 
longitudinal kinetic energy with respect to the positrons. The initial transverse 
energy distribution of the antiprotons should also be minimally perturbed by the 
rapid and precise energy sweep. We note that extensive searches with ATHENA- 
type mixing’, in which the antiprotons were injected into the positrons with 
several electronvolts of energy, yielded no trapping signal. 

Simulations of antihydrogen and antiproton motion. We used numerical models 
to simulate the trajectories of both mirror-trapped antiprotons and trapped anti- 
hydrogen atoms as the atom trap was de-energized. The simulations propagate the 
particles using classical force equations: the Lorentz force for antiprotons and the 
dipole-gradient force for the antihydrogen atoms. The spatially and temporally 
varying electric and magnetic fields were included from models of the electrode 
and magnet geometry. Measurements of the time response of the electrode amplifier 
chain and calculations of magnetically induced eddy currents were used to reproduce 
the field dynamics accurately. The simulations model the dynamics after the vast 
majority of charged particles have been expelled from the trap; thus, the density of 
particles was low, and single-particle dynamics sufficed. The particles were propa- 
gated until they struck the surface of the trap electrodes, whereupon they were 
considered to have annihilated and we recorded their positions. 

Selection of annihilation events. Events recorded in the silicon detector can come 
from cosmic rays and other environmental noise, as well as from the annihilation 
of antiprotons. Antiproton annihilations on a nucleus produce several charged 
particles (mostly pions), and they typically produce several tracks in the detector 
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(Fig. 2a). The radial position, r, of the reconstructed annihilation vertices was 
distributed about the inner surface of the electrodes (radius of 22.3 mm). 
However, our event reconstruction algorithm will typically identify cosmic rays 
as two back-to-back tracks (Fig. 2b), with the radii of the reconstructed vertices 
randomly distributed. The environmental noise generally does not register a track 
or a vertex, and is thus effectively rejected by requiring that each event be asso- 
ciated with a vertex. 

To distinguish antiproton annihilation events from cosmic rays and noise 
background, we used three primary pieces of information about the topology of 
the events for which our reconstruction algorithm finds a vertex”*: the number of 
tracks, the radial position of the reconstructed annihilation vertex and a measure 
of the deviation of the event topology from that of a straight line passing through 
the detector. With the third piece of information, compatibility of the event with a 
cosmic ray is tested by making a linear fit to the hit positions in the event pattern 
and calculating the sum of the squared residual distances from the fitted line. The 
antiproton annihilation events tend to give larger values of this ‘squared residual’ 
than do the cosmic events, which tend to fit well to a straight line. 

To optimize the selection criteria, we collected a data sample of cosmic rays 
(~110,000 events) when there were no antiprotons present in the experiment and 
we compared this with the sample of antiproton annihilations (~170,000 events) 
recorded during the mixing phase of the trapping experiments. The mixing phase 
accumulates data at the maximum read-out rate of the detector (~500 Hz); this 
rate is large in comparison with the cosmic trigger rate (~10 Hz), so the mixing 
sample is dominated by annihilations. Following standard practices, we applied 
‘cuts’ to the number distributions of the three quantities defined above, to reject 
cosmic rays while retaining real annihilation vertices. The positions of the cuts 
were optimized by means of Monte Carlo pseudo-experiments. By performing a 
large number of pseudo-experiments, we studied the effects of varying the cuts on 
the resulting significance, averaged over a number of trials. Thus, we derived a set 
of cuts that would produce, on average, the best statistical significance for cosmic 
rejection. 

The resulting selection criteria for annihilation events were as follows: for two- 
track events, r< 4 cm and the squared residual was greater than 2 cm’; for events 
with three or more tracks, r<4cm and the squared residual was greater than 
0.05 cm”. With the chosen set of cuts, 99.6% of the cosmic events were rejected, 
enhancing the signal-to-noise ratio by more than two orders of magnitude while 
maintaining a high overall efficiency, of 47%, for annihilation detection. To avoid 
experimental bias, the cuts were optimized using mixing and cosmic data only, and 
applied a posteriori to trapping search data. 
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Formation, regulation and evolution of 
Caenorhabditis elegans 3'UTRs 


Calvin H. Jan>?, Robin C. Friedman’, J. Graham Ruby? & David P. Bartel’? 


Post-transcriptional gene regulation frequently occurs through 
elements in mRNA 3’ untranslated regions (UTRs)'”. Although 
crucial roles for 3’ UTR-mediated gene regulation have been found 
in Caenorhabditis elegans’*, most C. elegans genes have lacked 
annotated 3’UTRs®”’. Here we describe a high-throughput method 
for reliable identification of polyadenylated RNA termini, and we 
apply this method, called poly(A)-position profiling by sequencing 
(3P-Seq), to determine C. elegans 3'UTRs. Compared to standard 
methods also recently applied to C. elegans UTRs*, 3P-Seq iden- 
tified 8,580 additional UTRs while excluding thousands of shorter 
UTR isoforms that do not seem to be authentic. Analysis of this 
expanded and corrected data set suggested that the high A/U con- 
tent of C. elegans 3’UTRs facilitated genome compaction, because 
the elements specifying cleavage and polyadenylation, which are 
A/U rich, can more readily emerge in A/U-rich regions. Indeed, 
30% of the protein-coding genes have mRNAs with alternative, 
partially overlapping end regions that generate another 10,480 
cleavage and polyadenylation sites that had gone largely unnoticed 
and represent potential evolutionary intermediates of progressive 
UTR shortening. Moreover, a third of the convergently transcribed 
genes use palindromic arrangements of bidirectional elements to 
specify UTRs with convergent overlap, which also contributes to 
genome compaction by eliminating regions between genes. 
Although nematode 3’UTRs have median length only one-sixth 
that of mammalian 3’UTRs, they have twice the density of con- 
served microRNA sites, in part because additional types of seed- 
complementary sites are preferentially conserved. These findings 
reveal the influence of cleavage and polyadenylation on the evolu- 
tion of genome architecture and provide resources for studying 
post-transcriptional gene regulation. 

We developed a high-throughput method to identify 3’ ends of 
mRNAs and other polyadenylated transcripts (Fig. 1a). This method, 
called poly(A)-position profiling by sequencing (3P-Seq), begins with 
a splint-ligation that favours ends of poly(A) tails when appending a 
biotinylated primer-binding site (Fig. la, step 1). After partial diges- 
tion with T1 nuclease (which cuts after Gs; step 2), the polyadenylated 
ends are captured (step 3), and the poly(A) tail is reverse transcribed 
with dITP as the only deoxynucleoside triphosphate (step 4). 
Digestion with RNase H releases the polyadenylated ends (step 5), 
which are purified (step 6) and prepared for high-throughput sequen- 
cing (step 7). 

3P-Seq was designed to identify the 3’ ends of polyadenylated RNAs 
without recourse to oligo(dT) priming. Oligo(dT) priming can prime 
on internal A-rich regions of transcripts, thereby yielding artefacts 
difficult to distinguish from authentic polyadenylated transcripts 
because the artefacts also have untemplated As’. Although untem- 
plated adenylates at the ends of 3P tags could not have arisen from 
internal-priming artefacts, in principle, such nucleotides could have 
arisen from polymerase/sequencing errors. Countering this possibility 
was the observation that homopolymeric runs containing untemplated 


nucleotides at the ends of candidate 3P tags were overwhelmingly As 
(Fig. 1b). Thus, non-genomic terminal adenylates at the ends of 3P tags 
(a beneficial consequence of incomplete RNase H digestion near 
duplex termini (Fig. la)) provided compelling evidence that they 
derived from distal ends of bona fide polyadenylated transcripts. 

To ensure proper assignment to polyadenylated transcripts, we 
considered as 3P tags only reads that both mapped uniquely to the 
genome and possessed at least two 3’-terminal adenylates, of which at 
least one was untemplated. Nearly 32 million reads from C. elegans met 
these criteria, including millions from each major developmental stage 
(embryo, L1, L2, L3, L4, adult) as well as dauer L3 worms and germ- 
line-deficient glp-4(bn2) mutant adults (Supplementary Table 1). 
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Figure 1 | Identification of C. elegans 3'UTRs. a, Schematic of the 3P-Seq 
protocol. See text for description. b, Sequence composition of homopolymer 
runs that were found at 3’ termini of candidate 3P tags and included =1 
untemplated nucleotide. c, Cleavage heterogeneity surrounding the most 
abundant cleavage site (position 0). Box plots show results for 380 cleavage sites 
that were both between two non-A residues (which enabled precise mapping) 
and within the top quintile of 3P-tag abundance. d, The lin-14 3’UTRs. 3P tags 
from egg were mapped relative to RNA-Seq data’’, prior mRNA annotations 
from the indicated databases*"’, and the proposed lin-4-binding region’. Distal 
and proximal cleavage sites are indicated (black and red arrowheads, 
respectively). A 50-nucleotide region containing the distal 3P cluster is enlarged 
(box). Each tag sequence with a unique genome match is depicted as a bar, 
coloured by tag frequency (key). e, Nucleotide sequence composition at mRNA 
end regions. Shown above are elements implicated in cleavage and 
polyadenylation (Supplementary Fig. 3c)*°, with colours reflecting their 
nucleotide composition (A-rich, red; U-rich, blue). The sharp adenosine peak 
at position +1 (*) was due only partly to cleavage before an A. Also 
contributing to this peak (and to both depletion of A at position -1 and blurring 
of sequence composition at other positions) was cleavage after an A, for which 
the templated A was assigned to the poly(A) tail, resulting in a -1 nucleotide 
offset from the cleavage-site register. 
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Microheterogeneity at the cleavage and polyadenylation sites (here- 
after called cleavage sites) often produced clusters of related 3P tags 
(Fig. 1c, d). All tags ending within 10 nucleotides of the most frequently 
implicated cleavage site were consolidated into a cluster, with this can- 
didate cleavage site representing that of the cluster (Supplementary 
Data 1). Candidate sites were classified as mRNA cleavage sites if they 
were bridged by RNA-Seq reads'® to the stop codons of RefSeq 
mRNAs*"', as illustrated for lin-14 (Fig. 1d). 

3P-Seq identified 24,033 distinct 3’UTRs, including at least one 
UTR for 16,261 (83%) of the RefSeq mRNAs (Supplementary Data 
2). For 5,331 mRNAs, we revised the longest-isoform annotation by 
>10 nucleotides (usually by extending it), and for 5,852 mRNAs with- 
out 3’ UTR annotations, we identified a UTR (Supplementary Fig. 1a). 
A parallel effort within the modENCODE project used oligo(dT)- 
based methods to also generate a greatly expanded data set of C. elegans 
3'UTRs*; 8,580 of the 24,033 UTRs identified by 3P-Seq were not 
identified in that study (Supplementary Table 2). Our data were shared 
with the modENCODE consortium, thereby enabling them to annotate 
8,758 novel UTRs that the oligo(dT)-based methods missed ((L. Hillier 
and R. Waterston, personal communication), Supplementary Table 3). 
Of the 3,280 RefSeq mRNAs not assigned 3’UTRs using 3P-Seq, most 
were from predicted genes without evidence of expression (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1b). Of the remainder, most were expressed at extremely low 
levels (Supplementary Fig. 1c). We estimated that only 124 + 56 (95% 
confidence interval) sites were missed by requiring that tags have an 
untemplated A (Supplementary Fig. 1d). Most histone mRNAs were 
assigned 3’ UTRs, consistent with oligo(dT)-based results®, but the poly- 
adenylated forms of these mRNAs did not accumulate to levels detect- 
able on RNA blots (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Apart from the A-rich segment corresponding to the polyadenylation 
signal (PAS) AAUAAA and its close variants (Supplementary Fig. 3a, b 
and Supplementary Table 4), the mRNA end regions were U-rich, pre- 
sumably a feature of the binding sites of factors that enhance cleavage 
and polyadenylation (Fig. le and Supplementary Fig. 3c). Indeed, end 
regions that lacked a common PAS had exaggerated U-rich features 
surrounding an A-rich segment located where the PAS normally occurs 
(Supplementary Fig. 3d), which suggests that appropriate U-rich context 
can compensate for lack of a strong PAS”. 

3P-Seq was particularly useful for reliably identifying alternative 
UTR isoforms. Genes with tandem 3’UTRs possess proximal cleavage 
sites that, when used, create a shorter UTR that is a subfragment of 
longer versions (Fig. 2a). When identifying these shorter isoforms, we 
required that (1) the proximal site be represented by =2 independent 
3P tags, (2) that these tags constitute =1% of the tags mapping between 
the distal site and the stop codon, and (3) the site be in an end region 
non-overlapping with that of a more distal site (that is, that the two 
cleavage sites be =40 nucleotides apart). These criteria identified 7,795 
shorter isoforms, which corresponded to 31% of the Entrez genes with 
3P-supported UTRs (Fig. 2a). As expected for sites sometimes 


bypassed by the cleavage and polyadenylation machinery to allow 
production of longer isoforms, a larger fraction lacked a common 
PAS (Fig. 2b). Although less conserved than PASs for distal-most sites, 
PASs for proximal sites were more conserved than expected by chance 
(Supplementary Fig. 4b). Proximal isoforms had lengths typical of 
C. elegans UTRs, whereas distal isoforms were longer than typical 
UTRs (Supplementary Fig. 4a; P< 10 °°° Wilcoxon rank-sum test), 
hinting at even more elaborate UTR-mediated regulation. 

Oligo(dT)-based results have been interpreted to show that a large 
class of proximal isoforms lack PASs and instead have A-rich regions 
immediately following their cleavage sites*. 3P-Seq, which avoids 
oligo(dT) priming, provided no evidence for this novel class of iso- 
forms, suggesting that it is composed of false-positives that arose from 
internal priming on A-rich UTR regions, as illustrated for the ubc-18 
3'UTR and confirmed by an RNase-protection experiment (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5a, b). Of the 5,728 proposed cleavage sites supported 
by oligo(dT)-based methods but not 3P-Seq, 3,900 were sites of puta- 
tive proximal isoforms (Supplementary Table 3), of which ~70% 
seem to have resulted from internal-priming artefacts (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5c). 

Genes with alternative last exons (ALEs) generate messages with 
completely different UTRs (Fig. 2a). We identified 1,398 ALEs distrib- 
uted across 1,277 Entrez genes. Previous methods identified <25% of 
these ALEs (Supplementary Fig. 5d), presumably because data acquisi- 
tion or analyses had focused on regions downstream of annotated stop 
codons*, which illustrates advantages of 3P-Seq for identifying un- 
anticipated UTRs. The PAS motifs and nucleotide composition asso- 
ciated with proximal ALE ends were comparable to those at distal ends 
(Fig. 2a, b), and the distal isoforms tended to be longer than both 
proximal isoforms and single UTRs (Supplementary Fig. 4c, 
P<10 °and <10 “%, respectively, Wilcoxon rank-sum test). 

Our analyses also identified a novel gene architecture, called the 
‘alternative operon’. C. elegans operons are each arrays of genes tran- 
scribed from a single promoter and split into separate mRNAs through 
the biochemically coupled processes of 3’-end formation and trans- 
splicing to splicing leader 2 (SL2)'*. Reasoning that this coupling could 
result in SL2 trans-splicing to 3’-splice sites downstream of ALEs, we 
searched for a gene structure that differed from the canonical operon 
by a splice junction bridging exons from different genes of an operon 
(Fig. 2c). This search identified 12 alternative operons, including the 
smg-6 locus (Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 5). 

Among representative metazoans, C. elegans had the shortest 
3'UTRs, with a length distribution approaching that of Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae (Fig. 3a) and a median length of 130 nucleotides, only one 
sixth that of human. C. elegans 3'UTRs were also the most A/U rich. 
Shorter UTRs tended to be the most A/U rich (Fig. 3b), and even after 
masking the UTR end regions, which are exceptionally U/A rich, a cross- 
species comparison revealed a significant inverse correlation between 
3'UTR length and 3’UTR A/U content (P = 0.0003, r = 0.92, Pearson 
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Figure 2 | Alternative 3’UTRs in C. elegans. a, Distribution of the 24,033 3P- 
Seq-supported UTRs among the types of alternative isoforms. For genes with 
ALEs that have tandem isoforms (bottom), the ALE tally indicates the number 
of distal isoforms of proximal ALEs (blue) and the tandem tally indicates the 
proximal tandem isoforms of all ALEs (red). In all cases, the distal isoform is the 
3'-most cleavage site for each gene (black arrowhead). Also depicted are 
proximal tandem sites and proximal ALE sites (red and blue arrowheads, 
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respectively). Listed (in parenthesis) is the number of cleavage sites associated 
with each isoform type for the 34,513 3P-Seq-supported cleavage sites (which 
exceeded the number of unique UTRs because OERs produced multiple 
cleavage sites for the same UTR). The nucleotide composition near proximal 
and distal sites is shown (right). b, Frequency of PAS motifs for isoform types 
indicated. c, Schematics of canonical and alternative operons. 
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Figure 3 | Evolution and topology of 3'-end formation. a, 3’UTR length 
distributions for the indicated species, considering the most distal annotated 
isoform for each gene. b, A/U content for C. elegans 3'UTRs of the indicated 
lengths. c, Relationship between 3’UTR length and 3’UTR A/U content 
(disregarding content of the last 40 UTR nucleotides), 3’UTR length and 
genomic A/T content, and 5’UTR length and 5’UTR A/U content for the 
metazoan species in (a) (7°, Pearson correlation coefficients). d, OERs. 
Distances between neighbouring cleavage sites are plotted (left). For peaks in 
the distribution at 15-20 and 35-40 nucleotides (shaded), nucleotide 


correlation), whereas correlations between either 5’'UTR length and 
A/U content or 3’UTR length and genomic A/T content were less 
significant (P = 0.30 and 0.05, respectively; Fig. 3c). We speculate that 
this strong inverse correlation is causal; that is, higher A/U content 
favours the emergence of A/U-rich motifs that create proximal 
mRNA ends within existing 3’ UTRs, thereby generating progressively 
shorter UTRs. 

Also potentially related to progressive UTR shortening were the 
7,116 UTRs with =2 closely spaced alternative cleavage sites. We 
did not classify these as tandem UTRs because the cleavage sites were 
very close to each other (<40 nucleotides, usually 12-22 nucleotides), 
implying overlapping end regions (OERs). This overlap tended to be 
phased, such that U-rich cis-acting elements could serve dual func- 
tions, binding alternative factors, depending on which cleavage site 
was being recognized (Fig. 3d). Although previous studies do not 
distinguish these isoforms from the heterogeneity normally found at 
UTRends, proximal and distal OER isoforms were distinct in that each 
tended to have their own A-rich PASs (Fig. 3d). The 10,480 additional 
cleavage sites from OERs thus represented the largest class of alterna- 
tive mRNA isoforms in C. elegans (Fig. 2a, compare UTR tallies with 
cleavage-site tallies). 

The few additional nucleotides of distal OER isoforms presumably 
are dedicated to end recognition and processing (Fig. 3d), leaving little 
space for regulatory sites that could impart differential regulation. 
Thus, the importance of the OER isoforms might pertain instead to 
UTR evolution. The potential of the U-rich regions to serve dual 
functions would favour the emergence of new cleavage sites with 
OERs. Moreover, the higher A/U content of C. elegans UTRs com- 
pared to that of intergenic regions would favour the emergence of more 
upstream sites than downstream sites, which in turn could lead to 
progressive UTR shortening as the original signals acquire mutations 
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compositions of OERs are shown (middle and right, respectively), with 
proposed RNA-recognition elements coloured as in Fig. le. Arrowheads 
indicate cleavage sites, with shading also indicating positions of upstream 
cleavage. e, Convergent UTR overlap. Distances between convergent 3’ ends 
are plotted (left), with negative values indicating overlap. For peaks at 15-22 
and (—2)-8 nucleotides of overlap (shaded), nucleotide compositions are 
shown (middle and right, respectively) as in (d), with shading indicating 
positions of minus-strand cleavage. 


rendering them less able to compete for factors (Supplementary Fig. 
7a). If nematode UTRs had a propensity to drift towards a minimum 
UTR length, longer UTRs, which have avoided this shortening, might 
display more evidence of cleavage-site retention. Indeed, the PASs 
of long UTRs were more frequently conserved than were those of 
shorter UTRs (Supplementary Fig. 7b, P <107'°, Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test). 

The alternating U- and A-rich elements defining UTR end regions 
provided opportunity for motifs to also serve double duty on opposite 
strands. Indeed, overlap of convergent UTRs occurred with a tri- 
modal distribution peaking at 5, 20 and 40 nucleotides, in which the 
A-rich PASs of each strand reciprocally served as U-rich motifs of the 
other strand (Fig. 3e). The bidirectionality of these composite sites was 
often selectively maintained (Supplementary Fig. 8a). Previously, a 
single peak in the distribution was observed at ~20 nucleotides of 
overlap, which was attributed to selective pressure to avoid RNAi’. 
Our data indicated a more complex overlap distribution that is better 
explained by preferential emergence of end regions where end ele- 
ments of a convergent gene already provide some of the alternating 
A- and U-rich segments needed for end recognition. Although more 
extensive overlap can act to enforce mutually exclusive transcriptional 
regulation’, expression of the overlapping gene pairs were no less 
correlated than were random pairs (Supplementary Fig. 8b). Hence, gene 
topology using palindromic arrangement of bidirectional elements pro- 
vides a mechanism for genome compaction, effectively minimizing 
intergenic space downstream of 2,448 genes (a sixth of all genes with 
3P-Seq-identified ends) without significantly impacting their regulatory 
autonomy. 

Before considering targeting of the newly annotated 3’UTRs by 
microRNAs (miRNAs), we updated the set of confidently identified 
miRNAs using ~23 million genome-matching small-RNA sequences”. 
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Figure 4 | MicroRNA targeting. a, Expanded repertoire of seed-matched sites 
preferentially conserved in nematode 3’UTRs. Sites conserved only marginally 
above chance are above the dashed line. Watson—Crick-matched residues, blue 
or black; residues independent of the miRNA sequence, red. b, Density of 
miRNA sites conserved above background, combining all site types at the 
maximally sensitive cutoff. Error bars, one standard deviation (calculated by 
repeating the analysis for each site type 50 times, each time using a different 
cohort of control sequences that matched the properties of the miRNA 
sequences'®). ¢, Relative strength of miRNA site types across clades. Within 


Methods shown to identify miRNAs reliably in mammals’® provided 
confident support for 147 annotated genes and 12 additional genes 
(Supplementary Table 6, Supplementary Fig. 9 and Supplementary 
Text). Five of the newly identified miRNAs derived from mirtrons 
(Supplementary Table 6), which are spliced and debranched introns 
that fold into pre-miRNA hairpins, thereby bypassing Drosha proces- 
sing’’. Although mirtrons are typically thought to be spliced from 
pre-mRNAs, three newly identified mirtrons and two pre-miRNAs 
reclassified as mirtrons (mir-255 and mir-2220) are derived from host 
transcripts that did not seem to be protein coding (Supplementary Fig. 
10 and Supplementary Table 6). We also generated developmental 
expression profiles for the 159 confidently annotated genes (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 11, Supplementary Tables 6 and 7 and Supplemen- 
tary Text). 

Methods used previously to detect miRNA site conservation in 
vertebrate genome alignments'® found six types of preferentially con- 
served sites that matched the miRNA seed region (Fig. 4a), including 
an octamer site (@mer-U1) and a hexamer site (6mer-A1) not observed 
in vertebrates (Supplementary Figs 12a-c, 13 and Supplementary text). 
Efficacy of these six types was confirmed using two large-scale experi- 
mental data sets: mRNA fragments crosslinked to C. elegans miRNA 
silencing complexes’? and mRNA changes in C. elegans miR-124 
mutants”’ (Supplementary Fig. 12d and Supplementary Table 8). 

Summing results for all six site types indicted that C. elegans UTRs 
have at least 9,093 + 146 (95% confidence interval) selectively main- 
tained miRNA sites, and that at least 27.4% + 4.8% of the C. elegans 
3'UTRs have been under selective pressure to retain miRNA targeting 
(Supplementary Fig. 12b, c). This percentage was nearly threefold 
greater than that detected previously in nematodes”! and about half 
that observed for human UTRs", despite substantially shorter lengths 
of nematode UTRs, fewer nematode genomes available, and fewer 
conserved miRNA families in nematodes (60, compared to 87 in ver- 
tebrates). As in vertebrates’’, few preferentially conserved sites had 
mismatches or wobbles to the seed nucleotides (Supplementary Fig. 
14). Indeed, the three most compelling sites with seed mismatches (two 
let-7 sites in lin-41 and one let-7 site in hbl-1; Supplementary Table 9) 
had all been implicated by earlier genetic studies***. The updated 
miRNA target predictions will be presented in TargetScanWorm, 
release 5.2 (targetscan.org). 

Compared to human 3’UTRs, C. elegans 3'UTRs had twice the 
density of selectively conserved miRNA sites (Fig. 4b and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 15d). This difference was attributed partly to the two addi- 
tional site types conserved in nematodes and partly to the higher 
fractions of hexamer and heptamer sites preferentially conserved in 
nematodes (Fig. 4c). Drosophila, which has intermediate 3’UTR 
lengths (median 224 nucleotides), had intermediate fractions of sites 
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each clade, two species of comparable divergence were selected. For each 
miRNA site type, the fraction of sites conserved above background in the two 
species was normalized to that of the 8mer-A1 (shown in parentheses). 

d, Enrichment of 8mer-A1 3’UTR sites above expectation based on 
dinucleotide content. Error bars, one standard deviation, derived as in 

(b). e, Relationship between 3’UTR length and site enrichment. Site 
enrichment is plotted for 3’ UTRs of the indicated species sorted by length into 
ten equally sized bins. 


conserved (Fig. 4c). Because the relative conservation of site types 
correlates well with their efficacy’®, species with shorter 3’UTRs 
presumably have increased relative efficacy of site types that impart 
marginal repression in vertebrates, such as most hexamer sites. With 
this increased miRNA targeting promiscuity, C. elegans could cope 
with shorter UTRs without sacrificing as much miRNA-mediated 
regulation. 

MicroRNA sites were enriched in C. elegans 3'UTRs irrespective of 
conservation (P< 10 3, binomial test; Fig. 4d). This enrichment was not 
observed in other regions of C. elegans mRNAs nor for human miRNA 
sites in any region of human mRNAs (Supplementary Fig. 15a). 
Perhaps in humans, the evolutionary depletion of detrimental 
miRNA sites balances the selective retention of beneficial sites, whereas 
in C. elegans, with its short UTRs, the depletion is not sufficient to 
balance the selective retention of beneficial sites (Supplementary Text). 
In this model, miRNA site enrichment would be a property of short 
3'UTRs in any context. Indeed, enrichment of miRNA sites inversely 
correlated with mean 3’ UTR length in both interspecies and intraspecies 
comparisons (Fig. 4d, e). Increased miRNA site density and increased 
efficacy of marginal site types in the context of short 3'UTRs are both 
likely to generalize to other cis-regulatory elements. Indeed, in C. elegans, 
the ~6,400 tandem UTR events occurred at one event per 560 nucleo- 
tides, a density over five times that reported in human UTRs™”’. 

3P-Seq provided a more comprehensive and reliable view of C. 
elegans 3'UTRs and the basis for insights into their formation, evolu- 
tion, and regulation. The method should provide analogous results 
when applied to other eukaryotes with poorly annotated 3’ UTRs, that 
is, most sequenced eukaryotes. 3P-Seq should also be informative for 
human studies, where it could shed light on shorter UTR isoforms, 
including those associated with cell proliferation and oncogenic 
transformation”®**. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Nematodes were grown and RNA isolated as described”’. 3P-Seq was performed as 
outlined in Fig. la. Reads that both mapped to a single locus in the genome and 
possessed =2 3’-terminal adenylates (=1 untemplated) were carried forward as 
3P tags. Tags were iteratively clustered into representative cleavage sites and 
bridged to transcript models with RNA-Seq data (accession SRA003622.7)’°. 
Poly(A) signals were identified as hexamers with position-dependent enrichment 
similar to AAUAAA. Cleavage sites 5’ of terminal exons indicated ALEs. For each 
last exon, cleavage sites mapping between the stop codon and the 3’-most 3P-Seq- 
supported cleavage site indicated tandem isoforms. Conservation analysis was as 
described"*, except five UTR conservation bins were used for D. melanogaster and 
four were used for C. elegans, in order to compensate for the smaller total sequence 
space of 3’UTRs in these species. For comparisons between mammals, flies and 
nematodes, pairs of species were chosen such that each had a 3’UTR nucleotide- 
level divergence rate of ~0.55. 
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METHODS 


3P-Seq libraries. Nematodes were grown and RNA isolated as described”. For 
each library, 30 jug total RNA was enriched for polyadenylated mRNA (Dynabeads 
Oligo(dT),;, Invitrogen). Enriched RNAs were ligated to a 5’-phosphorylated, 
3'-biotinylated oligonucleotide adaptor (p-agcguguagggcaccauGCACATAC- 
Biotin; lowercase, RNA; uppercase, DNA) using the splint DNA oligonucleotide 
(ATGGTGCCCTACACGCTTTTTTTTT) and 1U Rnl II RNA ligase (New 
England Biolabs) in a 20 pl reaction for 16h, according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. After phenol extraction and precipitation, the RNA was partially 
digested with 3U RNase T1 (biochemistry grade, Ambion) in a 100 pl reaction 
for 20min at 22°C, and 3’ fragments were captured with 100 pl streptavidin- 
coated beads (Dynabeads M-280 streptavidin, Invitrogen) in 400 ul B buffer 
(5mM Tris-Cl, pH7.5, 0.5mM EDTA, 1M NaCl) for 15 min rotating at room 
temperature (~22 °C). After one wash in B buffer, beads were washed twice in 
400 pl W buffer (10mM Tris-Cl, pH7.5, 1mM EDTA, 50mM NaC]) at 50°C, 
then equilibrated in reverse transcription buffer (Invitrogen). The reverse tran- 
scription primer (GTATGTGCATGGTGCCCTACACGCT) was annealed and 
then extended with dTTP as the only deoxynucleoside triphosphate, using 1 U 
reverse transcriptase (Superscript III, Invitrogen) in 25 ul for 20 min at 48°C. 
Polyadenylated RNA fragments were released into solution by adding 1U 
RNase H (Invitrogen) and digesting for 25 min at 37 °C. After precipitation, frag- 
ments were ligated to a pre-adenylated 3’ adaptor (AppAGATCGGAAGAGCGT 
CGTGTAGGGAAAGAGTGT-C3spacer, synthesized as in ref. 29) with 10 U T4 
RNL1 (NEB) in a 10 ul reaction for 2h at 22°C, and ligation products were gel- 
purified (excising 75-300 nucleotide RNAs) and prepared for Illumina sequencing 
with a protocol used for strand-specific mRNA-Seq”’. Because sequencing started 
at the residues corresponding to the 3’ ends of the RNA fragments, which for the 
3P tags were all adenylates, cluster definition was somewhat compromised, which 
lowered the yield of 3P tags. In experiments performed after those described here, 
we obtained higher yields of 3P tags when defining the clusters from images in the 
middle of the run by starting the Illumina base calling with the middle images and 
then reading the images from the first part of the run after the clusters had been 
defined. A detailed 3P-Seq protocol is available at web.wi.mit.edu/bartel/pub/ 
protocols.html. 

Distal mRNA cleavage sites. The reverse complements of the sequencing reads 
were considered candidate 3P tags. These candidate tags were aligned to the C. 
elegans genome (WS190) with Bowtie”, using alignment parameters ‘-q --solexa- 
quals -5 3 -1 25 -n 1 -e 240 -m I’ to allow for the presence of untemplated 
nucleotides at their 3’ termini. Sequences that both mapped to a single genomic 
locus and possessed =2 3’-terminal adenylates, of which at least one was untem- 
plated, were carried forward as 3P-Seq tags. The most 3’-terminal non-adenosine 
base of each tag was considered a candidate cleavage site. Genomic loci were then 
marked off, using a set of RefSeq transcripts with non-redundant 3’ UTRs, with 
each locus corresponding to the region between the annotated 5’ terminus of the 
transcript and the annotated 5’ terminus of the downstream gene on the same 
genomic strand. Candidate sites mapping to each locus were sorted from most 
abundant to least, with equally abundant sites ordered 3’-most first. Clusters were 
then built from all sites within a 21-nucleotide window centred on the site with the 
most tags (combining data from all libraries). This process was iterated until all 3P 
tags were assigned to clusters (with some clusters containing only one tag). The 
central site of each cluster was then evaluated as a potential mRNA cleavage site 
using RNA-Seq data (accession number SRA003622.7)'°. The number of RNA- 
Seq reads covering each base of the transcript was tallied, and a 50-nucleotide 
window was slid from the stop codon to the candidate terminus, after masking 
bases contained within annotated introns. A candidate site was assigned to an 
upstream protein-coding region if the median per-base RNA-Seq coverage in all 
windows was above 0. These sites were filtered further, requiring that the median 
per-base RNA-Seq coverage in the implied UTR was =5% that of the correspond- 
ing protein-coding region and that the maximum per-base RNA-Seq coverage in 
the UTR did not exceed five times that of the coding-region maximum. Among the 
sites that passed these filters, the distal cleavage site of a gene within the locus was 
the site of the 3’-most cluster that contributed =1% of the 3P tags from the locus. 
Poly(A) signals. Genes with single UTRs were used to search for position-dependent 
enrichment of hexamer motifs near the cleavage site. To establish the region where 
PASs were expected to occur, AAUAAA enrichment was analysed at each position 
within the 50 nucleotides upstream of cleavage sites. At each position, significance 
was determined by the binomial test against the first-order Markov expectation for 
AAUAAA (Supplmentary Fig. 3). The region with significant AAUAAA enrichment 
(9-25 nucleotides upstream of the cleavage site) was analysed for enrichment of other 
hexamers, after removing the UTRs with AAUAAA in the region. The most signifi- 
cantly enriched alternative hexamer was identified as above, and sequences contain- 
ing this hexamer were removed and the process was iterated another 13 times. 
Enrichment analysis was also performed by an alternative process, in which the 


first-order Markov expectations were replaced with the hexamer frequencies in an 
equally wide control window starting 50 nucleotides upstream of the cleavage site, 
and significant enrichment was determined by the Fisher’s exact test. PASs were 
assigned to each cleavage site by searching the region 9-25 nucleotides upstream of 
the site, considering the 15 most significantly enriched hexamers (Supplementary 
Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 4) and in cases of matches to more than one 
hexamer, giving preference to the one most significantly enriched in the global 
analysis that calculated enrichment using upstream control sequences. 

Proximal alternative sites. For each Entrez gene, candidate cleavage sites (as 
defined above) were considered as proximal alternative cleavage sites if they (1) 
mapped between the 5’-most end and the 3’-most 3P-supported cleavage site of 
the gene, (2) were from clusters containing =1% of the tags from the gene, and (3) 
were from clusters containing two independent 3P-tags. Tags were considered 
independent if they either (1) were sequenced in independent libraries, (2) mapped 
to different cleavage sites, or (3) mapped to the same cleavage site but had different 
numbers of terminal adenylates. For each RefSeq transcript, proximal alternative 
sites 3’ of the stop codon were classified as proximal tandem sites. Candidate ALEs 
were identified by proximal alternative sites that mapped internally to genes, 
excluding the exons with any nucleotides 3’ of the distal-most stop codon for each 
Entrez gene annotation”. Identification of ALEs was particularly challenging in C. 
elegans for two reasons. First, many gene annotations had limited experimental 
validation. Second, C. elegans has a high density of genes™, at least 15% of which are 
organized as operons*’. Identification of ALEs thereby depended on experimental 
validation of the exons as alternative, that is, validation that the cleavage site is 
sometimes removed due to alternative splicing. ALEs were required to have the 
support of one of the following: (1) an EST omitting the cleavage site and aligning to 
both an upstream and downstream exon relative to the cleavage site; (2) an RNA- 
Seq read spanning the exon junction between the upstream and downstream exons; 
(3) 3P tags mapping to exons downstream of the ALE. In addition, ALEs were 
required to have an in-frame stop codon before the cleavage site. If no appropriate 
stop codon was annotated for novel ALEs, the nearest upstream exon was extended 
to the ALE cleavage site and the first in-frame stop codon was used. 
Experimental evaluation of cleavage sites. Probes for RNase-protection experi- 
ments were designed to span proximal and distal cleavage sites of genes identified 
as having tandem UTRs either by both 3P-Seq and oligo(dT)-based methods 
(rpl-12, kin-19) or by only oligo(dT)-based methods (ubc-18)*. Templates for T7 
transcription were amplified from N2 bristol genomic DNA using the following 
primer pairs: GAACAGCCCAATCCGTTGG, CAACACCAGTGTCTTTCGAT 
AC (rpl-12); CTCTTTTGGCTCCAAATGCC, AGGGTGTTACGGGAAATAGC 
(kin-19); GGAGCACACTCGAAAGCACG, CCGTGTTGTTATCGGCAACATC 
(ubc-18). Amplicons were cloned into a vector suitable for T7 transcription. Probes 
were body-labelled during in vitro transcription (MAXIscript, Ambion) and gel- 
purified on denaturing 5% acrylamide gels. RPAs were performed with 10° counts 
per minute probe and 15 jig total RNA, hybridized overnight at 42 °C and digested for 
45 min in a 1:50 dilution of RNase A/T1 at 22 °C (RPA III, Ambion). Products were 
resolved on denaturing 5% acrylamide gels and visualized by phosphorimaging. 
Conservation analyses. 3’ UTR alignments were extracted from Multi-Z alignments, 
(6-way for nematodes, 15-way for Drosophila) from the UCSC genome browser”, 
starting with D. melanogaster RefSeq annotations for Drosophila UTRs. Conserva- 
tion analyses were as described"*, except that five UTR conservation bins were used 
for D. melanogaster and four were used for C. elegans, to compensate for the smaller 
total sequence space of 3’UTRs in these species. Analyses of miRNA sites considered 
60 C. elegans miRNA families with nucleotides 2-8 conserved throughout the 
Caenorhabditis clade (Supplementary Table 7) and 51 Drosophila miRNA families 
with nucleotides 2-8 conserved to Drosophila pseudoobscura (Supplementary Table 
10). For imperfect site types, only the position of the bulged or mismatched nucleo- 
tide needed to be conserved, not the nucleotide itself. For comparisons between 
mammals, flies and nematodes (Fig. 4; Supplementary Fig. 15) pairs of species 
analysed were Homo sapiens and Monodelphis domestica, Drosophila melanogaster 
and Drosophila willistoni, and Caenorhabditis elegans and Caenorhabditis briggsae, 
each of which had a 3’UTR nucleotide-level divergence rate of ~0.55. 

k-mer enrichment. For each type of miRNA site, 1,000 cohorts of control k-mers 
were chosen to match the site length, number of G+C nucleotides, and number of 
CpG dinucleotides. Enrichment was calculated by comparing the number of site 
occurrences in the region of interest to the mean number of occurrences for the 
controls. For each k-mer, the expected occurrence was determined using a first- 
order Markov model, and the P value was the fraction of control cohorts with 
ratios of observed-to-expected occurrences more extreme than that of the sites. 
When analysing enrichment in Drosophila and human 3'UTRs (Fig. 4 and 
Supplementary Fig. 15), only RefSeq annotations with ‘validated’ status were used. 
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